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CURRENT TOPICS. 


@ lay before our readers this week an abridgment 
the address of the Right Hon. Joseph Napier at the 
fal Science Co retaining in extenso the re- 

of the learned writer whenever they touch upon 

ical questions of law reform. In stud ese 
Ws every attentive observer will be struck with the 
of scientific method which they display. Mr. Napier 
up, for example, the question of the assimilation of 
lation for En, to that of Ireland. He argues that 
the most complete community of rights is ob- 
ed for both countries, the Union cannot be said to 
ie realized its purpose. He observes that there is 
yin Ireland a commission for inquirin g into the pro- 
of the law courts. Why, he asks, should there 
been any difference in the two modes of pro- 
ure? The learned author, we conceive, is not to be 
stood as serious! miquiring for a cause of the 
erence between the procedure in the courts of 
gland and Ireland: he is complaining that any such 
inction has ever been permitted. It is only another 
n of telling us, in the @ priori mode, that from the 
| the forms of proc ht to have been the 
ie for the two kingdoms, although they were not the 

e, for reasons on which it is now needless to specu- 

From this aspect of the question many 
erienced and sincere law reformers will turn aside. 
will contend that laws and the administration 
Uaws, like constitutions, grow, and are not made ; and 
it their practical utility depends upon their origin. 
‘they spring from time to time from the wishes of a 
ion, ifthey vary with its wants, and follow faithfull 
thanges in social life, polities, and religion, they wi 
Tionoured and obeyed ; and to that extent and in that 
eonly. But the system of a theorist, enforced by 
mpat power, will be practically a dead letter. 
‘formula, however sym 1, which embodies no 
aI principle, will be as odious in practice as it is exact 
| theory. The question of the Irish marriage law, is 
eo hose delicate topies, which cannot be ap- 
ached without the risk of awakening old gnimosities. 
fre, as before, the causes of the diversity in the law of 
and, are apparent, or at least ascertainable; and 
iy, we ask, could conflicting circumstances of race 
ion, to say no more, have led to any other 
“Man an incongruous result. It is in vain to lament 
Over a state of things which at least has the merit of 
‘Thithfully reflecting the political and religious history 
ol the nation. Yo remove these blemishes is no doubt 
pthe worthy task of the scientific jurist, but we 
tannot f that reform, to be valid, must be 
ed, not upon an abstract ideal of uniformity, but 
on the express will of a majority in intelligence of the 
ple of Ireland. Mr. Napier's arguments in favour 
department of justice, must necessarily be submitted 
ot he experience 
liament has shown that the Le- 
yin, are not so juristical in their views 
establishment of a chief judge in bank- 
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able reformers of our legal systems what they 
well know already, that theoretical legislation for the 
United Kingdom, is impracticable; but to show that 
their endeayours must be mainly directed to prepare 
the public mind for the improved system which they 
advocate. In this country, the first desideratum 
in law is convenience; the second is cheapness ; 
the third and last are precision and uniformity. The 
efforts of the social science lawyers, therefore, in 
spreading a taste for scientific improvement, are most 
praiseworthy ; and Mr. Napier’s views, so far as they 
tend in the same direction, deserve our warmest sup- 
port, as members of a profession, to which the science 
of method has hitherto been so sparingly a No 
lawyer could more earey fill the chair in a de- 
eb of jurisprudence than Mr. Napier, and his 
anguage is distinguished alike by scholarship and by 
eloquence. An appropriate sequel to the president's 
pr san is to be found in the r by Mr. J. N. Higgins, 
pointing out the abundant failures of the last Session 
of Parliament, and the apparent inefficiency of our 
existing legislative processes. Of this paper we have 
been compelled to give only a brief summary. In future 
numbers we hope to continue the series thus — by 
giving some of the more interesting papers in full. 


—— 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT—TRANSFER OF 
TITLE IN LAND. 
No. 1. 


The compilation of a bankruptcy code under which 
the expenses of winding up insolvent estates sub- 
ject to the control of the Court might be diminished, 
and the discovery of a cheap system of effecting the 
transfer of title to land, have been for several years past 
the two most prominent topics of discussion amongst 
the legal public. The former was the desideratum of 
commerce, just as the latter is regarded as a sort of 

hilosopher’s stone by most of those who take an 
interest in our real property code. There are natural 
ills, however, inherent in our social condition, of which 
kings or laws can cure but a small portion. It is un- 
reasonable to expect that the scattered liabilities due to a 
speculating and imprudent establishment can be as 
cheaply collected as the good debts of a cautious firm. 
Nevertheless, a remedy was sought for in a change of 
the bankrupt law ; and it is only to be hoped that, if the 
new code fails to satisfy the mercantile world, it will 
not introduce, as it threatens to do, further complica- 
tions in the law of creditor and debtor. The discussions 
of the proposed mercantile law have for some time past 
absorbed almost the whole attention of law reformers, and 
have thus diverted public notice from the state of our real 
property system, which now bids fair in its turn to be 
the subject of legislative amendment. We do not think, 
indeed, that we shall ever see commissioners sitting in 
London invested with powers to bind the rights of per- 
sons not parties to the suit before them. Nevertlieless, 
it must be remembered that Sir Hugh Cairns, when in 
office in 1859, introduced two bills which were intended 
to have such an operation. That the experiment is per- 
fectly feasible is shown by the system of land transfer at 
present established by law in South Australia, of which we 
gave anaccount (anté pp. 176, 196), as also by thestatistics 
of the Irish Landed Estates Court. ‘That judicature was 
established in the year 1859, and poses first decade 
of its existence was called upon to adjudicate upon 4,413 
titions, of which 1,363 were aera by the owners 
of landed estates themselves. Of the first hundred petitions 
only six were presented by the owners; of the last 
hundred, 47, within the period mentioned—viz., from 
1849 to 1859. The Court pronounced 3,517 orders for 
sale, and ordered the execution of 8,364 conveyances. 
The gross proceeds of sales amounted to £23,160,000, a 
sum which was realised at a cost of about £3 10s, per 
cent. The number of Chancery suits stopped by the 
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proceedings in this court was 1,298. Over 3,200,000 
acres, or about one-sixth of the area of Ireland, has been 
disposed of by this tribunal, which has, at the same 
time, distributed the sum of £28,000,000. The first 
conception of the principle of the Act has been variously 
ascribed to Mr. Christie, Sir John Romilly, Lord St. 
Leonards, and Sir Robert Peel. It is unnecessary, 
however, to investigate its parentage. It was esta- 
blished because it coincided with the views of a large 
and influential class in both countries, and was con- 
sidered to be eminently suited to the peculiar condition 
of Ireland in 1849. 

The Incumbered Estates Court was first set on foot 
by the Act of the 11 & 12 Vict.c.48. The essential 
difference between the jurisdiction conferred by this Act 
and the powers exercised by the Court of Chancery was 
that a conveyance by the Incumbered Estates Court con- 
ferred a parliamentary title—in other words, a convey- 
ance executed by a commissioner of the Court was as 
valid in each particular case as if a special Act of 
Parliament had been passed declaring such conveyance 
indefeasible and indisputable. No purchaser could 
object to the title on the ground of want of ies to 
the suit, or of an outstanding legal or beneficial estate. 
The conveyance of the Court bound all alike, whether 
parties or not, and passed the fee simple or such other 
interest as it might profess to convey despite of any claim 
or title, legal or equitable. Although the principle of the 
Act had been long before the public in the shape of an 
abstract proposition, yet the arbitrary powers entrusted 
to the commissioners of the Court were such a novelty 
in our jurisprudence that the judicature was regarded 
with a jealous eye, and the triumvirate of assessors were 
invested with their dictatorial powers at first only for 
five years. Four Acts were passed subsequently, re- 
many corenres the periods of their tenure of office, 
until finally, in 1858, the Court was constituted a per- 
manent tribunal. Its jurisdiction was then also greatly 
— According to the original Act the Court 
merely pronounced upon the title, ordered a sale, and 

wasted the priorities of incumbrances. It was even 
then, indeed, a court of equity as well as of law, as re- 
garded equitable estates or incumbrances. But it ad- 
ministered only a small portion of executive, as distin- 
guished from regulative and declaratory, powers in 
equity. Thus, it could not enforce a —_ rform- 
ance, even in cases where the parties h prea to have 
the sale of an estate transacted under the Court. The 
inefficiency of the Incumbered Estates Court in this 
respect has been in a great measure remedied by the Act 
by which the present Court is regulated ; so that its ex- 
isting powers with r to real estate are almost as 
extensive as those of the Court of Chancery, whilst they 
are necessarily more efficacious. A sale could not have 
been had under the original Act, unlessthe incumbrancein 
respect of which the petition was presented affected a 
term of not less than fifty years, and unless it had also 
been created by the owner of an estate of inheritance. 
The rights of lessees or occupiers in possession, and of 
persons entitled to commons and easements, as also rent- 
charges in lieu of tithes, crown rent, and quit rent, 
were also excepted out of the operation of the Act. 

The Court is at — regulated by the Act 21 
& 22 Vict. c. 72. former title of the Court was 
changed 1 oc Act to that of the “ Landed Estates 
Court.” commissioners were appointed ent 
judges, and the Court was established ona durable basis, 
and with enlarged powers. The judges may receive 
affidavits in evi , examine witnesses, or take evidence 
either by commission or otherwise, in any manner in 
which the Court of C. ight then or subse- 
quently be empowered to receive evidence. The Court 
has all the powers of a court of equity for investigating 
title and determining the priorities of incumbrances, as 
also for enforcing the specific of contracts, 


if these are entered into expressly under the Act. This 
tribunal may also direct issues 


fact to be tried by a 


jury before itself. Originally, an appeal could not be 
brought from a decision of the commissioners without 
their consent, and the period for appeal was limited to 
a month. This period’ has been extended to three 
months; and an ap may now be brought without 
the previous sanction of the commissioners. Appeals 
4 lie first to the Court of Appeal in Chancery, Be may 
afterwards, within twelve months, be prosecuted before 
the House of Lords. The owner of an unincumbereg 
estate, not being a trustee, other than a trustee for sale, 
may, as he might before, apply for a sale of his land 
under an order of the Court; or he may have his title 
investigated, and if it be found satisfactory, may obtain 
a judicial declaration of indefeasible title, and haye 
such title registered without proceeding to a sale. An 
incumbrancer within the meaning of the term, as defined 
by the Act, may also apply for a sale; and it is now no 
longer mcm that his charge should have been created 
by an owner of an estate of inheritance ; for if a charge 
be secured by a term of not less than ninety-nine yearn, 
of which at least sixty are unexpired, provided only it 
was created by a person who was owner of a 
estate, that also is an incumbrance within the me 

of the Act. The Court has, in addition to its noe 
Parliamentary powers, the jurisdiction by 
the Court of Chancery for the sale of settled estates 
under the 19 & 20 Vict. c. 120. 

After a contract has been made for the sale of any 
estate in Ireland, it is lawful for the vendor and pur- 
chaser jointly, or, if the contract shall so provide, for 
the vendor or purchaser individually to apply fora 
conveyance with indefeasible title; and the Court, » 
incidental to the application, is ordered to exercise 
the powers now exercised by the Court of Chancery 
in respect to specific performance. Whenever a decree 
for sale is pronounced by the Court of Chancery, 
or by any judge of the Court of hrgawnge 4 and 
Insolvency in Ireland, it is to be carried into effect by 
the Landed Estates Court exclusively, unless the 
former Courts, upon the representation of the parties, 
or on account of the small value of the land in question, 
should deem it expedient to retain the conduct of the 
sale. The Court may order the conversion of 
renewable leaseholds in perpetuity into fee farm 
grants, according to the principles of the Irish Renew- 
able Leasehold Conversion Act. This provision is 
likely to have a very salutary effect, as a considerable 
portion of Irish soil is held under reversible leases—a 
mode of tenure that corresponds in some respects with 
that of English customary estates, but is productive of 
litigation, by reason of the necessity which exists for 
renewal of the leases from time to time, and the con- 
sequent frequent applications which are made to the 
Court of Chancery to order a renewal, even though the 
legal period, within which a renewal should have been 
made, has elapsed. 


Lon 
—— 


Recent Becisions. 


REAL PROPERTY AND CONVEYANCING. 
Entry on Court Routt or A Disentaiwinc DEED oF 
CopyHoLps. 
Honeywood v. Foster, M. R., 9 W. R. 855. 

In the absence of any special equity the Court is po 
governed by legislative enactments and rules of law as r 
legal interests, but it even moulds the subjects of its peculiar 
jurisdiction by analogy to the rules of law. Thus it has al- 
ways observed the rules of law as to the nature of trust 
estates, their descent, the administration of legal assets, and 
the Statutes of Limitation. Even prio to the statute 3 & 4 
Will, 4, c. 74, the Court would not entertain stale claims, on the 
ground that, even though the petitioner's claim were purely 

uitable, and, consequently, not affected by thé old Statute of 
Limitations (21 Jac. 1, c. 16), nevertheless it was necessary, 00 











rounds of public policy, that long ion should not be 
Sisquieted & party who bad slept on his rights; Chol- 
mondeley v, Clinton, 1 Bli, 1. It is, perhaps, not going too far 
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to assert that, if courts of law had allowed full scope to the 
of fraud, and admitted in evidence every matter calculated to 

ve fraud on the part of the opposite party, the Court of 
Chancery would have ceased to be required to administer its 
peculiar jurisdiction. For almost every single ground of that 
iction is based upon fraud, Thus, when it enforces a 
trust, or compels a 1 performance, it does nothing but what 
a court of law should do, if it were as astute as it ought to be in 
recognising every phase of frand. The rules of jurisprudence 
which courts of law and of equity respectively adopt for their 
guidance as to the interpretation of Acts of Parliament, private 
instruments, the devolution of property, &c., are almost iden- 
tical. Notwithstanding this striking resemblance in the main 
features of our law and equity systems, the distinctness of their 
respective tribunals sometimes leads a litigant to suppose that 
an element of chance is introduced into his case either by 
reason of the supposed discretion of a court of equity, if his 
case is before such a court, or by reason of the technical 
tendencies of a court of law, if his suit is brought there, The 
present case goes far to show that, in the absence of those 
special circumstances which are appropriate to the peculiar 
cognizance of a court of equity, the equitable and the legal 
merits ot a case are not likely to be very different from each 


other. 

The Master of the Rolls has decided, in the present case, that 
disentailing assurances of copyhold should be entered on the 
court rolls of the manor of which the lands thereby disposed of 
are parcel, within six months after the execution of the deed. 
The Act for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries, 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
¢, 74, requires (sect. 41) that a disentailing deed of freehold land 
should be enrolled in the Court of Chancery within six months. 
The 50th section of that Act provides “that all the previous 
clauses in this Act, so far as circumstances and the different 
tenures will admit, shall apply to lands held by copy of court 

”"&c. This section clearly directs that whatever is done 

ith respect to copyholds is to be regulated by the previous 
clauses. Lest, however, the 50th section should be held to 
direct that disentailing assurances of copyholds should be en- 
rolled in Chancery the 54th section negatives such an assump- 
tion by enacting that enrolment is not to be required in respect 
of copyholds otherwise than by entry on the conrt rolls. The 
Act makes a distinction between legal and equitable estates 
tail in copyholds; but this did not touch the present question, 
although the entail in the case was of an equitable estate. 
There is no express direction in the Act as to the time within 
which a disentailing deed of such lands should be entered on 
the court rolls, The Court, therefore, had to pronounce, in 
the absence of any distinct provision on the matter, whether 
such enrolment might be made within a reasonable time, or 
should be made within six months, in analogy to the rule re- 
garding freeholds. His Honour considered that the 41st section 
was extended by the 50th to deeds relating to copyholds as to 
the time limited for enrolment. Copyholds, indeed, cannot be 
entailed unless where there is a special custom of the manor 
to that effect; 3 Rep. 8. As custom is so much of the essence 
of copyhold tenure, it ra A be supposed that this decision in- 
volves an extension of a legal enactment by implication to a 
class of tenures to which it should not be held to apply except 
80 far as its express terms rigidly demand. But we think 
that since the Legislature provided by special provisions for 
the disentailing of copyhold lands, it has become the duty of 
courts of law and of equity alike to effectuate the intent of 
the Fines and Recoveries Abolition Act, ‘The disentailing 
deed in the present case had been enrolled in Chancery, but 
was not entered on the court rolls until fourteen years after 
its execution, at a time when the disentailer was dead. It has 
been decided that enrolment of a disentailing deed must be 
made within the lifetime of the disentailer; Hawkins v. Kemp, 
3 East. 410, It was not necessary to have decided in the pre- 
Sent case that a like rule should be observed as to the entry of 
copyholds on the court rolls. But there is little doubt that 
the decision in Hawkins v. Kemp would be held to apply to 
lands of this tenure, The 47th section of the Fines und Re- 
coveries Abolition Act has so carefully excluded all discretion 
on the part of a court of equity in respect to assurances under 
the Act, that it oan seldom if ever apply its peculiar rules to 
the determination of such cases, As to these assurances, 
therefore, equity does not so much follow the law voluntarily, 
as it is compelled strictly to obey legal rules, 


A. 
—> 


of the Town House, Mile End, and 24, 





Mr, Thomas Price 


Corresponvence. 


TITHE RENT CHARGE* 


The £4 10s. set opposite to No. 340 is the sum charged upon 
that land, and the sum which the tithe owner is entitled to 
recover by distress and entry thereon. (See 6 & 7 Will. 4. 
c. 71, ss. 55, 81, 82.) C. 





INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES.—EAST INDIA 
STOCK. 


Trustees ought not to invest in East India £5 per cent. 

Stock, That stock has not the security of any imperial gua- 
rantee like the old East India Stock; but the debt thereby 
created and the dividends thereon are simply charged upon the 
revenues of India. 
Trustees acting bond fide to the best of their discretion will 
be protected in making an investment in the old East India 
Stock; but the Full Court of Appeal, in the exercise of its 
discretion, has refused to order such an investment, the income 
of the tenant for life being ample without it (Cockburn v. Peel, 
9 W. R. 725); and the Master of the Rolls has refused to 
allow an investment to be made in that stock (Ungless v. Tuff, 
9 W. R. 729). é 





The views of the Court of Chancery upon this matter (by 
which trustees must be guided) are fully set forth in the case of 
Cockburn v. Peel (L, C. & LLJ., 9 W. R. 725), decided June 
12th, 1861. And although in the more recent case of Equitable 
Assurance Company v. Fuller (V.C.W., 9 W. R. 400 ; con- 
firmed on appeal, see Standard, 18th of July, 1861), decided 
2nd March and 17th July, 1861, in favour of the applicant, 
the settlor, with the agent of the trustees, but without costs, 
yet the Court above seems to have been influenced by the cir- 
cumstance that the changed investment had been already made, 
and the two learned judges (in the court above) do not seem 
to have been agreed. They both, moreover, intimated that 
the course pursued in Cockburn v. Peel would be in general 
adhered to. 

It will be seen on reference to these cases that the interests 
of those in remainder are especially to be regarded. The difii- 
culty in the Colne Valley case is put out of the way by the 
more recent statute. G. C. 





ATTESTATION OF WILLS. 


The following form of attestation is sufficient: — 

‘Signed by the above-named A. B., the testator, as his last 
will and testament, in our presence, both being present at the 
same time, and subscribing this attestation in the presence of 
each other and of the testator.” Cc. 





I beg to recommend the following form (which is something 
similar to the one signed by “B. P. A.,” except the omission 
of the word “ published” (which I believe 1 Vict. c. 26, s. 13, 
renders unnecessary), it having been used for a considerable 
period and passed without question :— 

“ Signed and declared by the said A. B., the testator, as and 
for his last will and testament, in the presence of us (present 
at the same time), and who, in his presence and in the presence 
of each other, subscribe our names as witnesses.” 

G. A. J. 





PRICE OF LAW BOOKS.—DUTY OFF PAPER. 

Will you kindly allow me to call the attention of the pro- 
fession to the high price we are compelled to pay for our law 
books, and see if something cannot be done by us to bring 
down those high prices. 

I have recently been favoured with a letter from an eminent 
author of several very valuable | works, and in reply to a 
letter from me, asking him if he intends to bring out another 
volume of his work, he says as follows:— 

“T do not intend to continue it. The trath is, my publisher, 
who had an interest in it, would insist upon affixing so mon. 
strous a price to it that it met with a most limited and uare- 
munerative sale, I told him at the outset that Ss, or 3s, 6d. 
would be ample for it, and that 7s. 6@. would operate as a 
complete bar to its sale, However, he would insist upon 7s, 6d. ; 
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and the consequence was as I foretold. . . . The price charged 
(7s. 6d.) was really extortionate.” 

You will see from the above that the author thought 3s. or 
3s. 6d. was ample for his little work. The publisher would 
insist on 78,.6d. The consequence was no one scarcely bought 
it; and the work—a very useful one—did not pay. 

I would suggest to the authors of legal works to keep the 
copyright themselves, and be their own publishers, and not 
allow them to fix the price, and such a price that completely 
retards their sale. 

I do hope and trust that authors will take this hint; and as 
the duty will be very shortly taken off paper, we shall be 
enabled to purchase law books at a moderate priee. 

AvocatT. 


ESTATE OF WIDOWS IN FREEHOLDS. 


A. having contracted for purchase of a freehold estate, and 
paid part of the purchase-money, died, leaving a widow and 
also a daughter under age, before the conveyance was made. 
What estate has the widow, and how is the contract to be 
completed. W. 


NEW GENERAL ORDERS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


By the 45th section of the new Bankrupt and Insolvent 
Act, the Lord Chancellor, with the assistance of two Com- 
missioners, is to frame general orders “ for regulating the practice 
and procedure of the Courts of Bankruptcy and the several 
forms of petitions, orders, and other proceedings to be used in 
the said courts in all matters under the Act,” and by the 46th 
section like general orders are to be framed for regulating the 
practice and procedure of the County Courts. 

As the schedules to the Act are very few and of very limited 
application, the whole or nearly so, working part of the Act 
is left subject to “‘such forms as general orders shali direct,” 
and until they are issued it is of little practical use to read 
the Act itself. 

Now it is as to the preparation of these general rules and 
orders that I wish to call the attention of the profession, as it 
is by them that they will have to work in their every day 
application of the Act to the twelve or fifteen thousand 
bankruptcies and insolvencies annually coming before them, 
to say nothing of trust deeds and assignments for benefit of 
creditors. 

What I want to see, is some of the leading practising attor- 
neys and solicitors consulted on the matter, and not for the 
preparation of these rules and orders to be left to some chancery 
draughtsman ; so that we may escape such arbitrary rules as (for 
instance) the 41st of the present existing ones, whereby the 
size of the paper on which the proceedings are written is fixed 
at the size of 1610 inches—a size larger than foolscap, and 
smaller than draft paper as commonly used by solicitors; it 
requiring the special leave of the Court to receive any proceed- 
ings on any other sized paper. Understand, pray, that I do 
not object to @ uniform size being generally used, but why 
not adopt the usual and common draft or foolseap size, and not 
an unsual, intermediate, and uncommon size? 1 merely men- 
tion this as one of those practical matters which a barrister, or 
other functionary unaceustomed to the practical working of 
the Act, would overlook. I could give dozens of other instances 
of ill-judged spaces given in the different forms used, all which, 
however slight and unimportant they may seem, yet are of more 
importance to the practitioner than would at first appear. 

{ therefore suggest that the Incorporated Law Society, and the 

Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, communicate with 
the Lord Chancellor, offering their assistance in settling the forms, 
&c,; and 1 would further suggest that a draft of the orders and 
forms be printed and sent to the registrars of all the bank- 
ruptey and county courts, for their remarks and suggestions 
thereon, with a sufficient number of spare copies for distribu- 
tion to the leading practitioners. in their respective courts, who 
might be willing w assist in the matter. 

As the Act comes in force in less than six weeks’ time, and 
at @ most inconvenient time too—during the long vacation, 
when many are away—there is no time to be lost. 

No book of practice will be of any good till the rules and 
orders are issued ; therefore no editor can dare to go to print on 
“The New Bankruptey Law” before he gets them to in- 
corporate into his book, as no one would buy half a thing, 
which the Act without the rules and orders at present is. 

A Practical So1icitor. 


ee 
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Rebiews. 


A Handy Book of the Game and Fishery Laws. By Grorce 
C. Ox, author of ‘‘ The Magisterial Synopsis "and “ For. 
mulist,” “ The Laws of Turnpike-roads,” &c. London; 
Butterworths, 1861. 

This treatise appears to leave nothing to be desired 
by the reader of this branch of law. Although entitled 9 
Handy-book, it is in reality a comprehensive, though succinet, 
work. This title, therefore, as the author informs us im the 


preface, has been used by him “ rather to denote the portability 
of the work than as implying its contents to be a mere super. 
ficial, and, therefore, incomplete, statement of the laws upon 
which it treats.” It gives in extenso the several enactments 
relating to its subject-matter, as also the decisions and other 


authorities; and contains forms of the various proceedings, 
These are appended to the chapters, which treat respectively of 
the different offences in respect of the seasons and days of shoot. 
ing, gamekeepers, licenses, landlords’ and tenants’ rights and 
liabilities with respect to game, trespasses, &c., &e. There are 
not less than forty-one statutes relating to the subject-matter 
of this treatise referred to by the author. Of this congle 
meration of enactments twenty-seven were passed in the pre- 
sent reign. One of these statutes, however, redeems in a great 
degree the character of our recent legislators as to the reproach 
of officious incompetency, to which such random compilations 
justly lay them open—we refer to the 24 & 25 Vict. c. 109, 
which is to come into operation on the Ist of next October, 
and which consolidates the laws relating to the salmon fisheries, 
Would that the game laws were alike united together in a 
enactment, and that the Legislature would not be i 
country gentlemen of their early mathematical studies, by the 
difficulties attendant upon a search after a point of game law. 
This is a species of information that may, on account of the 
trouble of acquiring it, be denominated, in Lord Bacon’s words, 
“a venatio Panis." Pending this consummation, Mr. Oke’s 
Handy-book will doubtless be found to be of the utmost use, 
The chapters are arranged in a good order, and exhaust the 
branches of which they treat respectively. The last adopts 
the method observed in the criminal consolidation statutes of 
last session (which are duly noticed as to their provisions re- 
garding the subject matter of this work), as it comprises 4 
“ Tabular List of Penalties.” This treatise deserves unqualified 
praise; it digests in order a branch of law that has been com- 
plicated, rather than rendered difficult of ascertainment, by s 
reckless accumulation of isolated enactments. It required the 
author of the “ Synopsis ” and “ Formulist” to write the tenth 
and fourteenth chapters of the book before us. These deserve 
especial notice, as they treat of proceedings for penalties, and 
comprise in a very small compass the varied laws relating to such 
proceedings. We have no doubt that the Handy-book will 
become the vade mecum of every one desirous of consulting 8 
reliable oracle upon questions of game law, which are, at pre- 
sent, affected by such a multitude of enactments. This treatise 
is carefully composed, and contains a full index. 

An observation is suggested to us by a perusal of this work 
as to the feasibility of a consolidation of our criminal law—# 
proposition which Mr. Coode, in his recent pamphlet, u 
which we have offered some comments (ante pp. 598, 686), 
very ably, though, we think, not successfully, combated. The 
treatise before us would, doubtless, be very incomplete if it 
wanted the last chapter, or, to use Mr, Coode’s words, if it 
was “ truncated of its penal element.” Nevertheless, penalties 
are so distinct in their nature from rights and duties, that any 
particular class of penalties belongs rather to the general class 
of criminal offences than to the branch of law upon a breach 
of the duties specified in which they are to be imposed. We 
think, therefore, that a treatise of a particular branch of law 
must, as hitherto, describe the criminal, as well as the civil, 
provisions of our code applicable to its subject matter, but 
that a consolidation statute need not be similarly com 
sive. Such a statute would, we think, be complete if it com- 


| prised all the civil enactments bearing upon the matter to 


which it related, and left the penal element to be provided for 
by a section of the general criminal code. 

The game laws are a subject of int@est to the sportsman, 
and of importance to the ulturalist, The harvest of the 
present year in France is said to be sadly deficient jo pu 
of the devastations of certain insects, the swarms of which are 
attributed by the imperial commissioners who have reported 


on the subject to the paucity of birds who prey on such—a 
wat ia ain Apes Me Be the gaatrenemnld tener 
of our allies for birds and thelr a 1 Times of the 21st 
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st contains a leading article upon this matter, which is 
ag important as the subject is novel. It is not, however, neces- 
sary for agricultural interests that the game laws should be 
extended in these islands to the protection of all British birds 
and their domiciles, as well to those underbred species not 
entitled to the denomination of game, as to the classes already 
protected. 





The Bankruptcy Manual ; being a complete Summary of the 
present Statute Law of Bankruptey, Arrangement, and Com- 
ition between Debtors and Creditors. By CHARLES 
“Epwarp Lewis, Solicitor. Richardson & Co. 
"On the 11th of October the new Bankruptcy Act will come 
into operation; and thousands of persons, traders and non- 
: lawyers and students, officials and non-officials, are, or 
Will be, compelled, as soon as the fast-flying hours of their 
yacation are over, to make themselves more or less acquainted 
with the new law, which for good or evil must materially effect 
either their pecuniary or their social interests, or possibly both. 
To this vast class of persons Mr. Charles Edward Lewis most 
ay offers the resources of his diligence and experience 
in the manual before us. In sixteen chapters he lays before the 
reader the different branches of the subject, confining himself, 
a§ he informs us, to the law as it is written, and avoiding all 
=, to disputed questions, doubts, and anticipated con- 
of legislation. We are introduced, first of all, to the four 
3 whereby a voluntary or enforced liquidation of a 
"s estate will henceforth be carried out. The treatise 
mn proceeds to explain in familiar language the nature, re- 
es, aspects and incidents of these four courses. Preli- 
} chapters are devoted to the constitution and powers of 
ee court. It is shown that the distinction between traders 
non-traders will be as important as ever, whilst the diffi- 
dilty of deciding who are and who are not traders will bein no 
way diminished. The requisite steps are pointed out to ob- 
tain an adjudication—(1) by and against a trader, and (2) by 
aiid against a non-trader, including, under the latter head, a de- 
scription of the new process by means of a judgment debtor 
summons. In dealing with the consequences of an adjudica- 
tion in bankruptcy as regards the bankrupt himself and others, 
the various clauses of the act of 1849 are interwoven with 
those of the new statute, so as to constitute a digest of 
the two enactments in a clear and compact form, We have 
here only one suggestion to offer, whereby the utility of Mr. 
Lewis's arrangement may be increased—which is, that thechapters 
should be divided into sections, numbered to correspond with 
the enumerated contents at the head of exch chapter, as in 
Lord St. Leonards’ “ Vendors and Purchasers,” and other 
works. Thus, a greater facility of reference will be attained. 
We may also observe, in passing, that mention of the “ account- 
ant” in bankruptcy appears to have been omitted from page 
19. The procedure alter adjudication, preferential payments, 
proof of debts, and declarations of dividends are next con- 
sidered. A chapter then follows on the duties and liabilities 
of the official and creditors’ assignees, as declared by the 
new Act. And here a new blot seems to have been hit in 
this unhappy specimen of modern legislation, A clause 
directing and providing for a discharge to be given to the 
creditors’ assignee was inserted in the original draft of the 
Bill. The clause was afterwards struck’ out; but notwith- 
standing this, in sections 180 and 181 ,the “ order for discharge” 
is spoken of and referred to as if it was still subsisting. This 
is not the only instance of obscurity in the Act com- 
lained of by the writer. In dealing with the discharge of 
bankrapts, Mr. Lewis comments on the doubtful policy which 
inspired the abolition of class certificates, Into this question, 
however, it is now toolatetoenter, Itremains only toobserve that 
the criminal law relating to bankrupts has been digested in the 
wanner before mentioned; and the new and important legisla- 
tion with respect to trust and composition deeds contained in 
sections 192 to 200 of the new Act is laid before the readers. 
Finally, the provisions of the 7 & 8 Vict. ¢, 70, the “ Gentle- 
man’s Act,” as it is popularly called, are fully explained; this 
being & measure which ts likely to come into general request, in 
order to afford to non-traders a mode of escaping from the new 
ordeal of bankruptcy. We cordially recommend this excellent 
treatise, coming from a practised lawyer, to the notice of the 
profession and the publie, feeling satisfied that no better 
arrangement can be suggested for dealing with an extensive 
subject, and that Mr, Lewis’s acouracy and ability will be 
found to have conveyed to the reader the supposed intentions 
of the Legislature in the tnost intelligible form that fs possible, 
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FIRST DEPARTMENT.—JURISPRUDENCE, 
Thursday, Aug. 15. 

The chair was taken in this department, on the motion of 
Mr. G. W. Hastings (the honorary general seoretary), by the 
Lord Justice of Appeal, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
society; and subsequently by Lord Brougham, the President. 


The Right Hon. JoserH Napzer delivered the following 
opening address as president of the department:—* The limits 
of an opening address will not permit me te enlarge on the 
great theme of Jurisprudenca; my present duty is te clear the 
ground for the discussions which are expected to take 
in this section; and I have also to prepare the way for 
to the results at which we may arrive their proper 
the systematic amendment of the law. ‘In reality’ 
our great countryman, Edmund Burke), ‘there are 
and only two, foundations of law, and they are both of 
conditions without which nothing ean give it any 
—I mean equity and utility. With respect to the 
it grows out of the great rule of equality, which is grounded 
on our common nature, and which Philo, with propri 
and beauty, calls the mother of justice, All human 
are, properly speaking, only declaratory; they may 
the mode of application, but they have no power over the eub+ 
stance of original justice. The other foundation of law, whi 
is utility, must be understood, not of partial or limited, but of 
general and public utility, connected in the same manner with 
and derived directly from our rational nature.’ This is net 
merely speculative; it is the wise exposition of one who hea 
taught us that ‘ nothing is desirable that is not i : 
it is a general sketch of the law as it ought to be. Let us 
glance at our law as it actually exists—the in heap 
of enactments which have been huddled together during ¢en- 
turies—some obsolete, some effete, some which have never 
effected their professional purpose; new laws thrust in to meet 
some special emergency, without regard to those already im 
foree, still less to general or remote consequences; impolitie in 
their conception, defective in their structure and expression; 
text law diffused and uncertain, and too often of mere private 
interpretation; adjudged cases, acoumulated in a confused 
heap; authority impaired by conflicting and discredited de- 
cisions, which help to perpetuate the evils that have been 
brought into the very bowels of our jurisprudence. Two een- 
turies and a half have elapsed since the amendment of the 
law engaged the attention of Lord Bacon, and in succeeding 
times Hale and Prynne, Bentham and Mackintosh, Romilly 
and Brougham, have kept on foot a standing protest againat 
the complexity, the incoherence, the still graver defects of a 
system of laws which ought to be a model of jurisprudence for 
the civilized world. Lord Bacon’s elevated and 
sive mind sketched the outline of a great reform; the statute 
law to be expurgated, classified, and consolidated; the common 
law to be digested and methodized; a standing commission te 
be set up in aid of current legislation. In latter times eom- 
missions for the occasion have been impulsively appointed, and 
have been used rather (as I may say) to stop some troublesome 
leak than for sufficient repair. This palliative policy has bat 
postponed the d d for an adequate remedy. Notwith- 
standing all that has been done since our noble president 
entered upon the warfare of law amendment, there remains 9 
wide waste to be reclaimed, The weeds increase and 
multiply; dust and defilement accumulate: when will 
good work of clearance and cultivation be taken up with 
the spirit and in the way which ean insure success? 
‘The remedy which has been approved by our president, and 
which he has so often and so ably advocated—which the late 
Lord Langdale pressed upon the attention of 
which in 1846 was brought under the notice of the late $ir 
Robert Peel, and was alterwards adopted by that able and pre- 
vident statesman as a part of the comprehensive plan whieh 5 
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suggested for reconstrueting the Exeoutive Government 

Ireland—this remedy was ultimately approved by the 

of Commons. In the session of 1857 an address te the Queen 

was presented by the House, to which 9 gracious answer was 
ptly sent by her Majesty, whieh led us to 
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suggestions which I have received from those who have given 
to the subject the thought which it deserves, I feel myself war- 
ranted in saying that such a department might be constructed 
at any time, in complete consistency with the prerogative of 
the Crown; the precedence of the Lord Chancellor, the inde- 
pendence of the judges, and the privileges of Parliament. It 
is competent to the Crown to appoint a committee of council 
for the affairs of public justice. There is a committee for trade, 
another for education, and a judicial committee. Over the new 
committee, the Lord Chancellor, as the great minister of justice, 
would properly preside, in the absence of the president of the 
council. The chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
might remunerate a vice-president of the committee, 
whose undivided attention might be given to jurispru- 
dence and the amendment of the law. By an order in 
council, business relating to the affairs of public justice might 
be referred to this committee. It is now generally allowed 
that it is needful to collect, register, and digest the results of 
experience as to the working of the law, and, therefore, 
judicial statistics should be periodically collected by and re- 
corded in this department. These would be obtained from the 
several courts of justice, and might be accompanied by such 
remedial or other suggestions as the judges or officers of these 
courts might think fit to add. Defects in the law would thus 
be disclosed, remedies would be discovered, obscurities arising 
from imperfect legislation (which, under the present system, 
rather provoke satirical exposure than induce remedial com- 
ment) might hereafter be noticed for the plain purpose of 
prompt amendment. The course of judicial decision might be 
followed, and when its authority might seem questionable, 
either from a conflict of judicial opinion, or the disapproval of 
the profession, or when it would be found at variance with the 
known intention of the Legislature, or the current opinions of 
some class whose interests were specially involved—in these 
and like cases, the attention of the committee would be directed 
to the subject. It would, also, from time to time, be directed to 
the digested results of the statistics obtained from the courts, and 
would be enabled, at stated intervals, to make a report to the 
Crown on the state of the law, as administered by the courts, and lay 
the foundation for such remedial measures as the Government 
would then feel it to be their duty to submit to Parliament.” 

Passing to the subject of law reports, the speaker continued : 
“It is a public necessity, I think, that the present system of 
irresponsible reporting, and the reviewing of decisions which 
from the time when they are published have the sanction and 
force of positive law, should undergo a searching scrutiny. 
Definitions, principles, and rulings should not be added to the 
stock of our jurisprudence unless they be supplied by accre. 
dited authority. I speak as to the future, but cannot overlock 
the past. A book has been published in New York by Pro- 
fessor Greenleaf; the fourth edition appeared in 1856, and it 
contains 548 octavo pages, being, as it is entitled, a ‘Collection 
of overruled, denied, and doubted decisions, both American 
and English.’ The Department of Justice would have to exer- 
cise a vigilant supervision over, and perhaps to report frequently 
on the administration of the criminal law. With reference to 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, advice which would 
be the result of responsible inquiry might be suitably tendered 
to the sovereign. Indeed, it is difficult toreconcile with sound prin- 
ciple that the verdict of a jury, founded on evidence given on oath 
in open court, should be superseded by secret inquiry or by any 
privateinfluence. If in any case itis alleged or suggested that there 
are reasons which ought to satisfy the public conscience that 
the sentence of the law should either be remitted or reduced, 
is it not desirable that these should be put forward openly, and 

i in a judicial proceeding? This would, in general, 
have a good effect on the public mind, and would give to punish- 
ment a greater certainty and a higher sanction.” 

The probable influence of a Department of Justice upon the 
machinery of legislation was thus glanced at:—* The help to be 
given to current legislation would probably be one of the most 
delicate of the duties of this department of justice, The clearance 
and consolidation of the statute law, the digesting and arrang- 
ing of the dogmatic and judicial law, would naturally fall 
within the province, and come under the supervision, of this 
department; but it may be considered, perhaps, as of more 
pressing importance to get the current legislation into approved 
working order. It was observed by a great jurist, Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, when speaking on the subject in the House 
of Lords, more than a century ago, that the introduction of a 
new law should be the result of reason and deliberation. ‘In 
every such case he says, ‘we ought to consider whether a 
new law be necessary a intended; for no new 
law ought ever to be made it appears to be absolutely 





———__—— 
necessary, as @ multitude of useless laws is one of the greatest 
plagues a people can be exposed to. In the next place, we 
ought to consider whether the inconvenience or grievance in. 
tended to be removed be of such a nature as to admit cf being 
cured by any human law; for, if it be not, we render our. 
selves ridiculous by the attempt. In the third place, we 
ought to consider whether, by endeavouring to remove the 
grievance complained of, we may not probably introduce a 
much greater; and, in the fourth place, we ought to examine 
very strictly whether the law be conceived in such terms as 
may be effectual for the end intended, and the several clauses 
so clearly exp as can admit of no doubt.’ Pace tani 
viri, I would so far alter his wise and comprehensive speech 
as to conclude it thus—‘So carefully framed as not to admit 
of any reasonable doubt of what was intended.’ The Houses 
of Lords and Commons have provided by their standing orders 
that, in certain cases, Bills intended to be referred to Parliament 
should, before they are introduced, be submitted to certain public 
departments. These departments may therefore report their views 
and make their suggestions which may assist though not control 
the Legislature. . I feel myself justified, on the present 
occasion, in pressing on your attention the importance of 
having such a department as I have suggested. I have had 
the cordial and consistent support pf Earl Russell, both in the 
House of Commons and in this Association; and the very 
eminent jurist, the present Lord Chancellor of England, in the 
address which he delivered on vacating the office of President 
of the Juridical Society, on the 21st of February, 1859, has pro- 
nounced the establishment of a Department of Justice to be 
the very foundation of an improved system of jurisprudence. 
If, indeed, jurisprudence have a moral aspect; if it be an 
inductive science; we must have recourse to the method by 
which other branches of inductive science have been advanced 
since the time of Lord Bacon. We must, by reason and reflection, 
derive general results from particulars collected diligently by 
observation and experience, and by a graduated work of in- 
duction make safe and steady progress. In the celebrated 
report of the select committee of the House of Commons, with 
reference to the proceedings in the case of Warren Hastings 
(a report of which was drawn up by Edmund Burke), it is 
said of the House of Commons that ‘one of its principal 
functions and duties is to be observant of the courts of justice, 
and to take due care that none of them shall pursue new 
courses unknown to the law and constitution of this kingdom, 
or to equity, sound legal policy, or substantial justice.’ This 
is the constitutional duty of the representatives of the people. 
In discharging it, or rather in the honest endeavour to dis- 
charge it, how desirable it must be to have the aid of a 
department such as I have suggested I confidently submit to 
the plain good sense of the public, The agency of commis- 
sions might be thus profitably superseded, and even select 
committees might find their labours usefully abridged. On 
the score of economy, I would add, that if we calculate the 
expense of commissions for the last thirty years, and contrast 
this with what a department would have cost the country, and 
then consider what would have been the probable balance on the 
side of law amendment, under a department, instead of these 
commissions, we might find another illustration of the wise 
maxim, that the best security for a wise economy is efficiency.” 

The history of legislation for Ireland was thus commented on: 
—‘‘ It was with reference to Ireland that the late Sir Robert Peel 
advised that the affairs of public justice should be placed under 
an imperial department. His policy was sound. For this I 
maintain, that until there be obtained for both countries the most 
complete community of rights and laws that is compatible with 
whatever is indelibly peculiar to each, the Union cannot be 
said to have realised its proper purpose. Seven centuries have 
elapsed since England assumed the office of giving laws to 
Ireland; sixty years have elapsed since the Legislative Union 
was formally concluded. Sensitive to insult in whatever form, 
the Irish people are proverbially accessible to justice. Sir 
John Davis has re , and Sir Edward Coke has recorded, 
that no nation under the sun has a greater love of justice. 
What a basis was this for legislative union! Have, then, the 
interests of all been united; or has it been the policy to unite 
them in the attainment of a common and improved system of 
just laws? Far from it. We perseveré*until this day—dog- 
gedly persevere—in « vicious separate system of legislation, 
which encumbers the statute-book and weakens the union. 
There are lucid intervals when we seem to understand our 
position, but even then we resort to somo impulsive and unwise 
remedy, is now in course of gestation for in- 
quiring into the procedure of the courts here, with a view to 

with that of the courts of England. Why should 
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there have been any difference? Moreover, it would seem to 
have been supposed or assumed in England that our existing 

edure had been, if not as primitive as the Breton law, at 

¢ that it was as unreformed. It was forgotten that our 
chancery reform preceded that of England (experimentum in 
corpore vili). In some respects it is more sweeping—in others 
less satisfactory. In the common law courts the reform which 
was completed by the labours of my right hon. friend, 
Mr. Whiteside, is more liberal than that in England. It is to 
be regretted that there should be any difference; the two 
systems should be compared, with a view to substitute for both 
what might be better than either. I have always advocated 
such assimilation. When a commission was issued in 1859, 
with a view to improve procedure in equity, under the sanc- 
tion of the late Lord Chancellor Campbell, I urged (but 
without success) that Ireland should share in the benefit. In- 
deed, it was the deliberate opinion of the influential members 
of the late Statute Law Commission, that it was not prac- 
ticable to have even the same criminal law for Ireland as for 
England. Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Justice Hayes, and myself 
thought otherwise. We had Bills prepared in conformity 
with our view, and these were approved by the Cabinet in 
1848; they were taken up by the succeeding Cabinet, 
and to a great vatent, though not altogether in the form 
which was chosen by us, they have now me inaperial 
law, and so far solved the problem of an assimilation which 
was supposed to be impracticable, The question of pro- 
cedure, however, is, I regret to say, still left open, even in the 
criminal law, and yet it is the question the most urgent 
to be settled. Imperfect procedure works injustice daily, 
and amendment would come at once into operation. To 
delay remedial amendment is, in fact, a denial of justice. 
With reference to professional promotion, I am heartily desi- 
rous to see it placed on a common basis for both countries, and 
I think that this would be more likely to be accomplished, and 
promotion made, as it ought to be, the reward of merit, if 

ject to the recommendation of an imperial department, 
withdrawn from the pressure of party, though responsible to 
Parliamentary, professional, and public opinion. This would 
work a beneficial change in the affairs of justice for Ireland. 
The early policy of England was to divide Ireland against 
itself; it is now the interest of both to cement their union as 
firmly as can be effected by assimilating the laws, the equal 
administration of justice, and full participation of every right 
and every privilege. In the reconstruction of the existing law, 
all the Irish statutes, from first to last, should be subjected to 
the same process as the English, and a selection from both em- 
bodied in an imperial edition of imperial statutes for England 
and Ireland united. But it may be asked, can our future legis- 
lation be fashioned on an imperial model? We have assimilated 
our criminal law—we hope to assimilate our procedure. Why 
should there be a difference in our laws of property? Why should 
there be any conflict of commercial law? And above all, why 
should the marriage law be not only separate but sectarian? 
Look, moreover, at our scattered Ecclesiastical Courts, with 
three distinct courts of appeal for the United Church.” 

On the marriage law of Treland, Mr. Napier observed :—“ Look 
at what we call our iage law. You may search for it in 
the lumber-room amongst the rubbish of Acts of Parliament— 
Irish, English, and imperial. Thoughtful men ask themselves 
at last—is marriage, indeed, to remain an institution of God, 
or has it become the creature and convention of human law? 
It is, doubtless, of Divine appointment; as Lord Stowell has 
said, in language eloquent as it is exact—' It is the parent, not 
the child, of civil society.’ The relation of husband and wife 
is tituted pletely and irrevocably constituted—by 
the free consent of parties competent to contract, and intend- 
ing by such consent to constitute the relation. The positive 
law of man cannot make more or less perfect the appointment 
and institution of God. It has been said, but loosely said, by 
great authority, that society is a party to the contract; it 
Would be more accurate to that society may have an in- 
terest in its completion. In this day of religious liberty, parties 
ba to contract and constitute a marriage ought to have 
the free choice of having that marriage solesninel by such 
religious sanction as they may think fit to select and superadd. 
Marriage is publici = Divini juris—it is valid everywhere 
if valid anywhere. Why is this? Because it depends not on 





the positive or local law of man, but on the appointment of 
God for the whole human family. In a Christian State it is 
acknowledged to be the symbol of a great mystery—the union 
that is at once indissoluble and divine, It was reasonable to 





require publicity in the title to dower or to the inheritance of 
landed property, and in other like cases the interference of 


positive Jaw is at least intelligible, and, when rightly under- 
stood, is found to belong to the law of property, not to the 
law of marriage. If, indeed, our laws of property were cleared 
of all obsolete feudalism, simplified and consolidated, then 
what is called the marriage question would solve itself. The 
State may regulate the enjoyment of property in whatever 
way and upon whatever condition the general interests of the 
community may reasonably require; but when it proceeds to 
annul a marriage because some conventional rule has not been 
observed, I am bound to declare that it exceeds its jurisdiction. 
Irregular and clandestine marriages, as they are called, deserve 
to be denounced, and ought to be discouraged by every branch 
of the Christian Church, and the more so as human law cannot 
directly deal with them. We must look to a moral remedy for 
moral evils—to the preventive influence of parental and pastoral 
care, religious training, and the restraint of improved public 
opinion. Where the State moulds the laws of property for the 
convenience of the community, it may justly require— as a 
matter of sound policy—that every marriage which can claim 
to be recognized for proprietary or other civil privileges shall 
have had such sanctions superadded, and been publicly re- 
corded in such form as the interest of society may demand for 
its common convenience. Nothing more than this should be 
required. But this, be it observed, would be a part of the law 
of property; it leaves the law of marriage as God has left 
it—sacred and universal. This view is, I think, in harmony 
with the spirit of our ancient law. The Saxon laws of Eng- 
land, which have been exhumed by antiquarian research, and 
from which has been extracted the law which is said to require 
the intervention of a minister in holy orders, episcopally or- 
dained, as necessary to the validity of marriage—this has been 
extended to Ireland as a part of our ancient common law, not 
in a question of property, but in a case of bigamy. It has 
given a shock to our social system, which has not yet been 
quieted by any rational legislation. It is the opinion of the 
younger generation of the judges, and of all the civilians and 
jurists with whom I have spoken on the subject, that this 
decision can only be supported by its own authority as a decision 
of the House of Lords, The direction of the Saxon law that 
& mass priest should be present at the nuptials, to pronounce 
the benediction, may have been very proper at that time; but 
how can this necessarily imply that marriage then as a sacra- 
ment, which the parties could minister to each other, would be 
null and void without such benediction? Indeed, in the same 
volume of the Saxon laws will be found a canon (p. 443), which 
directs that a priest should not be present at a marriage w 

& man marries a second wife or a woman marries a second 
husband. He is forbidden in such a case to give the benedic- 
tion. ‘There is a penance prescribed for the party who so 
marries; the intervention of the priest is prohibited, but the 
marriage is left with the inherent validity which is irrevocably 
conferred by the sacramental completion. If it can be inferred 
from the one Saxon law which enjoys the intervention of ‘ the 
mass priest,’ that a deacon who has not received priests’ orders 
may celebrate a valid marriage, the inference from the other laws 
is at least not less obvious, that their injunctiqn was but di- 
rectory, and the intervention enjoined was not essential to the 
validity of the marriage. The great and general interest of 
the question has induced me to dwell upon it, and to suggest 
the principles on which, as I conceive, the law should be now 
settled.” 

On the admission of defendants to give evidence in criminal 
suits :—“ In the report of the select committee, to which I have 
already alluded, it has been well observed that ‘the trial of a 
cause is not in the arguments or disputations of the prosecutors 
and the counsel, but in the evidence, and that to refuse evidence 
is to refuse to hear the cause,’ ‘ Nothing, therefore,’ it is 
added, ‘ but the most clear and weighty reasons ought to pre- 
clude its production.’ Ought oral testimony to be excluded 
in any case, where it is the best that at the time of the inquiry 
can be produced? Can this prevent fraud or perjury? Man, 
indeed, is both frail and fallible; he may deceive and be de- 
ceived; but still it is a law of our nature to act on testimony, 
which may be depreciated but not destroyed by our liability to 
deception. This consideration has led to the removal cf some 
-arbitrary restrictions, which have been taken away by the 
statutes which were passed at the instance and with the aid of 
our noble president. Although in both countries the parties in 
a civil suit are now competent and compellable to give 
evidence in that suit, in neither country can an accused man 
be examined as a witness on his own behalf in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. An accomplice in a murder who becomes an approver, 
interested in earning a free pardon, is admitted as a 
witness, The party accused is, indeed, permitted 
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statement, but he cannot sustain it by his oath, nor submit it 
to the test of a eross-examination; so that, if it be true, its 
value is unjustly depreciated. There is no case, I am confi- 
dent, in which an innocent man is put on his trial in 
which he does not feel the injustice of his existing law. 
There are cases in which no one but the accused could 
expose the falsity of the accusation; and there are 
cases, also, in which the accusation would not have been 
made, perhaps not even contemplated, but for the very rule 
which may screen it from exposure. The accusation, indeed, 
should always be sustained by independent evidence; but, for 
this very reason, it should be open to the accused to meet such 
evidence by his account of what he alone may be able to tes- 
tify; and, moreover, as whatever the accused may state will 
naturally be received with jealous suspicion, he should be 
allowed to submit his testimony to cross-examination, that its 
true value may be tested. It is said that where the option 
would not be exercised; it would generally be presumed that 
the accused was guilty; and that where it would be exercised, it 
would subject the accused to personal interrogation. But what 
would be the extent of such interrogation ? It would be con- 
fined within the strict limits of cross-examination, without 
which any evidence may be imperfect. After all, it is a ques- 
tion as to the probable balance of justice or injustice. An 
accused man, conscious of his guilt, might hesitate to use the 
privilege; but no man, conscious of his innocence, would forbear 
to claim and use the right. Why should an accused man have 
the option of making a statement at all? Might it not be said 
that an unfavourable inference would be drawn from his 
silence? But if he made a statement which, if believed, would 
be, and nothing else would be, a complete exculpation, is it 
just to refuse him the opportunity of giving to this statement 
its true value as evidence, and to remit him to the imperfect and 
ineonsistent remedy of a counter-proseeution for perjury, after 
the injury has been already inflicted? The spirit of our con- 
stitution strives to protect the innocent rather than té clear 
the guilty. Such should be the effect of our law.” 

On the Statute of Frands:—* I have glanced at the Statute 
of Frauds, under which oral testimony is excluded in cases 
where its admission as the best evidence at the time available, 
might help the search for truth. But observe how inconsistent, 
if not impolitic, are the provisions of this statate. Why should 
oral evidence of all the particulars be sufficient where the 
subject of the contract is of small valae, or even where a 
sixpence has been paid to bind the bargain, or a fragment or 
the bulk has been accepted as a part of the whole? Why 
should an admission of the fact of such part payment, or part 
acceptance, be proveable by oral testimony? Why should oral 
evidence be admissible when the written contract has been lost, 
thongh this may have occurred by mere negligence? Why 
should the rescinding of the contract be proveable by oral 
testimony? Or why should part performance make oral evi- 
dence sufficient to establish and enforce the contract in a court 
of equity? How many honest contracts have been evaded by 
this arbitrary legislation? It may be r to protect, in 
certain cases, the weak against the strong; but when the parties 
deal on equal terms, why should they not have been left free 
to make their bargains in such form, and with such safeguards, 
as their own interests might require, or their own prudence 
might suggest? If this simple and sound policy had been 
consistently adhered to, then the testimony of the parties would 
have been available according to their own free choice, accord- 
ing to its intrinsic value, and, what is of greater consequence, 
also according to the general course of commercial law? If 
our tribunals are equal to the duty of sifting testimony, detect- 
ing falsehood, and discovering truth, the sources of evidence 
should be freely opened.” 

On the law of bankruptey, the patent law, and the assimi- 
lation of procedure in law and equity:—* The bankruptcy law 
is still on eratches. I cannot satisfied until I see an im- 
perial law of bankruptey for the United Kingdom. ‘The elabo- 
rate report which has been prepared by the committee to whom 
the patent law was referred I will not anticipate; nor shall I 
farther refer to any topics on which I have enlarged in the 
address of 1858. There is a subject of grave im 
which deserves a special notice—I allude to the question of 
legal and equitable jurisdiction. The tendency of recent 
legislation has been to remove the impediments which had 
made the courte of law and equity rather antagonistic than 
ancillary to each other. The early history of our courts of 
equity shows that the courts of law had limited their own 
jurisdiction by # narrow and technical procedure, which was 
inadequate to afford the judicial remedies that were required 
by the growing requirements of society. Why, it may well be 





asked, should not the resources of either be made available to 
both? . . . Every eourt of justice, whether it be a court 
of law or of equity, should be enabled to do complete justice 
between the same parties in respect of the same subject matter, 
either by the convenient interchange of powers and duties each 
with the other, or by enabling the same court to exércise the 
entire jurisdiction, so far as is necessary in the pending suit, 
for the administration of complete justice. Our judicial 
system ought to be harmonious in itself. The suitor should 
hever be subjected to the unjust penalty still imposed ong 
mere mistake of jurisdiction, nor to the contingency of an 
inquiry turning out abortive, in consequence of the inability of 
the court to give remedial effect to its own decision. In one 
view this may be regarded as a question of procedure, and the 
convenient division of judicial labour; but it involvés the 
higher policy of restoring the unity of justice itself.” 

Adverting to the aid which could be brought by social 
science to the cause of judicial improvement—“ It must never be 
forgotten that our system is bound up with free institutions 
which are the inheritance of a free people. Our laws, there: 
fore, have a historic life, a customary and a traditional i 
ence. Adjudged cases and judicial reasons, publicly accepted, 
are incorporated into our judicial system—a system which re+ 
quires a reflecting mind to appreciate it as it deserves— 

There needs, forsooth, deep salutary thought ; 

The eye that, like the diver, sees its way 

To the pool's depth with vision undisturbed. 
It is not worthy of social science to give a greater efficiency te 
this system, to secure a greater reverence for the law iteelf, a 
higher position for the legal profession. Nor is it a light 
matter whether this profession should sink to a vulgar levél, 
or be raised to a higher elevation. Public justice must have 
its ministers, and public policy requires that these should be 
men of refined feeling and cultivated minds, It is not enough 
to have a supply of rough-and-ready justice. However useful 
this lower currency may be, we must seek to maintain a great 
and goodly system of jurisprudence, under which public order, 
civil and religious freedom, protection of lifeand property, may 
be adequately seeured—a system which will nurture advocacy 
of the highest order, and encourage the learning, the wisdom, 
and the love of justice, which are not less the ornament thafi 
the support of judicial authority.” 

The right hon. gentleman concluded with an elaborate and 
eloquent peroration. 

Mr. Wester laid before the section the following resolutions 
of “ The Patent Law Committee ”:—lst. That all applica- 
tions for grants of letters patent should be subjected to a pre- 
liminary investigation before a special tribunal. 2nd. That 
sueh tribunal should have power to decide on the granting of 
patents, but it should be open to inventors to renew their appli- 
cation notwithstanding previous refusal. 8rd. That the said 
tribunal should be formed by a permanent and salaried judge, 
assisted, when necessary, by the advice of scientific assessors, 
and that its sittings should be public. 4th. That the same 
tribunal should have extensive jurisdiction to try patent causes, 
subject to a right of appeal. 5th. That the jurisdietion of 
such tribunal should be extended to the trial of all questions 
of copyright and regulations of designs. 6th, That the 
scientific assessors for the trial of patent causes should be five 
in number, to be chosen from a panel to be neminated by the 
Commissioners of Patents for the adjudication upon facts, when 
deemed necessary by the judge, or demanded by either of the 
parties. 7th. That the right of appeal should be to either of 
the Courts of Exchequer Chamber, with a final appeal to the 
House of Lords. 3th. That for the preliminary examinations 
the assessors, if the judge require their assistance, should be 
two in number, named by the Commissioners of Patents from 
the existing panel; the decision to rest with the judge. 9th. 
That the committee should approve of the principles of compelling 
patentees to grant licenses, on terms ta be fixed by arbitration; 
or, in case the parties should not agree to such arbitration, then 
by the proposed tribunal, or by an arbitrator or arbitraters ap- 
pointed by the said tribunal. 10th. That a report be drawn 
up, in conformity with the resolutions passed by this coms 
mittee, and that the council, if such report be approved of by 
them, be requested to allow it to be read at the meeting of the 
British Association to be held at Manch@ster this year. 

Mr, Antuunr RyLanp read « paper by Mr.J. Napinn Hieeuss 
on ‘ The Machinery of Legislation.” ‘The Pe discussed the 
present very faulty method of draughting e Acts 
of Parliament, Matters were left to private parties in the 
first instange, and were brought hastily and inconsiderately into 
the Legislature. The recent discussion on the law of bok 
ruptey was flagrant example of this. No proper attempt hed 
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et been made to consolidate the law, and all the commissions 
for its consolidation had been failures. The principles of the 
Bankruptcy Bill, although approved of by the mercantile com- 
munity, had been defeated by individual members of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons. The ‘‘ Trades Marks Bill” had been 

jected by similar means, and Bills for the Palace of Justice 
had also been lost. No Bill should be allowed to be brought 
into the House of Lords or Commons by private parties, and 
at least all Government Bills should be prepared by a separate 


department. 





wes 
—_ 


é Public Companies. 


REPORTS AND MEETINGS. 
EDINBURGH AND GLASGOW RaILway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 2nd 
inst. a dividend at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, was 
declared for the past half-year. 

HEREFORD, Ross, AND GLOUCESTER RAILWAY. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 31st 
ult,, a dividend of £5 per cent. per annum, on the preference 
shares, and of 5s. 9d. per £20 share on the ordinary share 
capital was declared for the past half-year. 


Leeps, BRapFoRD, AND Hairax JuNcrion Raiiway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 30th 
ult, a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, was de- 
clared for the past half-year. 

Newrort, WARRENPOINT, AND RostREVOR RaiLway. 

At the ordinary meeting of this company held on thie 31st 
ult. a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. on the preference 
shares, and of 2s. per ordinary share was declared for the past 


half-year. 
NorFotk Ratrway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 
29th ult., a dividend at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, 
was declared for the past half-year. 

Norta WEsTERN Raltway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 
28th ult., a dividend at the rate of 24 per cent., was declared 
for the past half-year, 

Wrst DurHam Rattway. 

At the annual meeting of this company held on the 28th 
ult., a dividend at the rate of £7 per, cent. per annum, less in- 
come tax, was declared for the past half-year. 

WHITEHAVEN JUNCTION RaILway. 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company held on the 29th 
ult., a dividend of 12s. per share, less income tax, was declared, 
for the past half-year. 


-—__——»—- 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 


Dickins—On Sept. 3, the wife of William Park Dickins, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s-inn, of a daughter, 
Hoteate—On Sept. 3, the wife of Wyndham Holgate, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
Bavikr—BLomrigLp—On Aug, 29, Arthur Henry, son of 
the late John Bather, Esq., Recorder of Shrewsbury, to Luey 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Right Rev. C. J. Blomfield, 
D.D,, Lord Bishop of London. 
Dint—Co.uinson—On Sept. 3, Thomas Wilkinson John 
Dent, Ksq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Sophia 
Amelia, daughter of the Rev, George John Collinson, incum- 
bent of St. James's, Clapham. 
Rocrrs—Ilerrinc—On Sept. 3, Benjamin Bickley Rogers, 
Esq,, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-law, to Elien Susanna, 
daughter of Robert Herring, Esq., of Cromer. 
Winttams—Hamiiton—On Aug. 31, ‘Thomas Williams, jun., 
Esq., Solicitor, Cheltenam, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter ot 
= late Thomas Hamilton, Esq., of Sanqubar, Dumfries- 


Witsox—Macutax—On July 6, at King William's-town, 
Stephen Henry Kenneth Wilson, Esq,, son of the late hon 





Matilda, daughter of Colonel Maclean, C.B., Lieutenant- 

Governor of British Kaffraria. 

Wixnter—Hart—On Aug. 27, William Henry Winter, Esq. 
to Fanny Cheney, daughter of the late Robert Hart, Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law, of Dripshill House, Worcestershire. 

DEATHS. 

Dowpinc—On Sept. 2, at Bath, Frederick Dowding i. 

Solicitor, and one of the aldermen of that city. ies 

Pocock—On Aug. 31, Geo. Pocock, Esq., Solicitor, South- 

ampton, aged 45, 

SEELEY—On Aug. 31, in his 55th year, John Seeley, Esq., 

Solicitor, of Surrey Villa, Lower Streatham. 


i 


Unclaimed Stock in the Bank of Bugland. 
The Amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will be 
transferred to the Party claiming the same, unless other Otaimania 
appear within Three Months :— 
EspaItE, Henry, Esq., Cothelstone, Taunton, Somerset, 
£1,699 8s., Consols—Claimed by Epwarp Jerrrizs Es- 
DAILE, jun., the acting surviving executor. 
GovuLp, Jonn, Esq., Ambend House, Petminster, Somersetshire. 
£51 6s. 9d, Consols.—Claimed by the Rev. Ropert Joux 
GouLD, the surviving executor. 
Manners, Rev. Epwarp, and Rocer Manners, Esq., both of 
Rutland-house, Knightsbridge, £20 7s. 8d. Reduced Three 
per Cents—Claimed by Ann Jounnson, wife of Samuel 
Johnson, heretofore Ann Manners, Spinster, the sole exéeu- 
trix of Rey. Edward Manners, who was the survivor. 


See ee “ee” Seen 


The Toronto Globe of August 20th states that it is reported 
that the proposed changes in the Upper Canada judiciary will 
take place in a week. Chief Justice Robinson retires on a 
pension of two-thirds his salary, and it is reported that he will 
be appointed to the post of President of the Court of Arye. 
with £500 a year additional. The other changes aré not yet 
announced, but it is nearly certain that Mr. ae becomes 
Chief of the Queen’s bench, and Mr. M‘Lean Chief of the Com- 
mon Pleas. It is said that Mr. Vankoughnet does not go on 
the bench at present. 


Ca a = 
London Gazettes. 


Professional Partnerships Missolbed. 
Farmar, Sept. 6, 1861. 
Gissine, SAMUEL Newson, and Henry Dewr Henrica, [Attorneys & Soli- 
citors ; by mutual consent. Aug. 28. ‘ 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Toespar, Sept. 3, 1861. 
Atkinson, Georos, Whitesmith, 20, Bingley-street, Leeds. Sol. Rider, 
15, Park-row, Leeds. Oct, 1. 
Bais, Matrasw, sen., Gent., Brixton-hill, Surrey. Sols. Clarke& Morice, 
29, an-street, London. Oct, 15, 
usbandman, Marton, Warwickshire. Sols. Dewes 
& Norton, Nuneaton. Sept. 28. 
Brown, Witn1aM, Farmer, Houghton-in-the-Dale, Walsingham, Norfolk. 
Sols. Mitchell & Clarke, Wymondham, Oct. 14. ‘as 
y> 


Corrett, James WrtLiam, a Captain in the Bombay Tufnell-ter- 
race, Upper Holloway, Middlesex. Sols. Lewis, Wood, & Street, 6, Bay- 


mond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. Oct. 10. 

Laren, Josspa Manvet, Iron Founder, Haverstock-hill, re and 
Limehouse, Middiesex, and George-yard, London. Sod. 44. 
Jewin-street, London. Jan. 1. ‘ 

Newconus, Euizasstu, Gresford, Denbighshire. Sols, Warry, Robina, & 
om gd oot ae erly of Manor House, Little Ca 

Panker, Lysimacaus, Esq. or House, » 
Lincolnshire, but late of Prescott House, Prescott, LT. 
Sols, Ingaldby & Bell, Town Halli, Louth, Lincolnshire. i, 

Ricmaarpsox, Ebmonp, Grocer & Provision Dealer, Pavement, York. Se. 
Mann, |, New-street, York. Oct, 22. 

Fairway, Sept. 6, 1861. 

Bapson, ANw, Spinster, Childer Thornton, Cheshire. Sod. Ford, 2, Gros- 

venor-street, Chester. Oct. 31, 


Kineman, Samvst, Gent., Lindridge House, Leicestershire . 
ole. Borridge & Morris, Friar-lane, Laiceater, Nov. SS. roa 
sii ine tile adc ae as 
, Marr ANN We : 
ides, ‘Sols, Pearce, Winchworth, ® Rese, (= 
ouse, Old Broad-street, London. 5. 
Pows.L, Taomas Watrse, Attorney-at-Law, Neath, Glamorganshire. 
Sol. Randall, Neath, Oct, 31. 
TwapDatL, Oot. . 
Wartwoatu, WittiaM SHEPHERD BRoDEWELi, Biq., formerly of Bar's 





James Wilson, Chief Justice of Mauritius, to Anne Emma 
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Barton, Northamptonshire, but late of 12, Hamilton-terrace, Leaming- 
ton hee b+ care Sol. Haymes, 9, Hamilton-terrace, Leaming- 
ton. pt. 30. 


Creditors under Estates in Chancerp. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Tugspay, Sept. 3, 1861. 
(County Palatine of Lancaster.) 
Om, G CALEB, Upholsterer, Preston, Lancashire. ea v. Oakey, 
trar of Court, 10, Camden-place, Preston. Sept. 30. 


Farrar, Sept. 6, 1861. 


Gort, Josep, Coal Steward, bey Featherstone, Yorkshire. 
tinstall v. Gott, V. C. Wood. Oct. 29. 


(County Palatine of Lancaster). 


Exxon, Rosert, Gent., Neston, Chester. Gorst v. Gorst, Registrar of 
Court, 1, North John-street, Liverpool. Oct. 1. 


Assignments for Benefit of Creditors 
Togspay, Sept. 3, 1861. 


Epuunpson, Epwarp, Scribbling Miller, Healey-in-Batley, Yorkshire. 
Sol. Scholefield, Batley. Aug. 9. 

Metior, Wittiam, & Josepn Kersnaw, Cotton Spinners, Rakewood, 
Higher Mill, Butterworth, Hollingworth, Lancashire (Mellor & Ker- 

- shaw). Sol. Sutton, 28, Brown-street, Manchester. Aug. 17. 

Netaam, Epwarp, James Hucks, & Taomas WittiaM Murtey, Manches- 
ter Warehousemen, 4, Bow -y' London. Sols. Lawrence, 
Smith, & Fawdon, 12, Bread-street, Cheapside. Aug. 23. 

Norrinenam, Heney, Jonn Cirovec, & FrepErick CHARLES GEORGE, Man- 
tle Manufacturers & Warehousemen, 65, Cannon-street West, London. 
“ om Christchurch Chambers, 99, Newgate-street, London. 

ug. 

Rose, Tuomas, Linen Draper, Notting-hill, Middlesex. Sols. Van Sandau 
& Cumming, 13, King-street, Cheapside, London. Aug. 17. 

ScnoLes, RICHARD, Corn & Provision Dealer, 26, Kirkgate, Huddersfield. 
Sol. Fernandes, Wakefield. Aug. 7. 

, EvizaBeTa, Milliner & Dress Maker, 6, Promenade-villas, Chelten- 
ham. Sols. Wild & Barber, 104, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside. Aug. 5. 


Fray, Sept. 6, 1861. 

Aras, Joun, sen., & Joun Arrs, jun., Tailors & Outfitters, et, Isle 
of Wight. Sol. Griffiths, Newport, Isle of Wight. Aug. 1 

Barkgy, Jonn, Corn Factor, Bye, Sussex. Sols. Ellman & * Whitmarsh, 
Rye, "Isle of Wight. Sept. 3 

Bet, Georee, Grocer, 9, Scotland- oat, Liverpool. Sol. Conway, 4, 
Harrington-street, Liverpool. Sept. 4 

Coorer,; Wiutiam Henry, & Joun Haxwarp, Brewers, MS agg Kent 
(Cooper & Hayward). Sol. Gibson, Dartford, Kent. Aug. 28 

May, Tuomas Baker, Coal Merchant, Hawarden, Sern and of Tryd- 
dyn, Flintshire. Sols. Walker & Smith, Chester. Aug. 7 

TRanTER, JosEePH, Brewer, Sandy, Bedfordshire. Sol. Hooper, Biggles- 
wade, Bedford. Aug. 24. 

Vanwey, Joan, nen. - ae Hagg, Selby, Yorkshire. Sols. Weddall & 
Parker, Selby. Aug. 3 

Watton, Witsiam pm eo Corn & Seed Merchant, Kingston-upon-Hull. 
Bols. Lightf foot, Earnshaw, Frankish, & C. R. Codd, Hull, Ang 12, 

i Taomas, Farmer, Warlie’s Park Farm, Waltham canes Essex, 

Sol. Clapham, 14, Liverpool-steeet, Bishopsgate. Aug. 1 

Wikis, Witt1aM, Cloth Dealer, Trowbridge, Wilts. Bol, Wood, 19, 
Clare-street, Bristol. Aug. 12. 

Waitrineton, JEREMIAH, Miller & Brewer, Calbourne Lower Mill, Isle of 
Wight. Sols. Hearne & Mew, Newport, Isle of Wight. Aug. 26. 


Bankruyts. 
TuEspaY, Sept. 3, 1861. 


Aston, Esenezer, Grocer & Tea Dealer, Ashton-under-Lyne, Accring- 
ton. Com. Jemmett: — 13, and Oct. 15, at 12; Manchester. Of. 
Ass, Hernaman. Sol. , Manchester. Pet. Aug. 20. 

Beck, Samvurt Henry, Malliner, Broad- street, Birmingham. Com. San- 
ders: Sept. 13, and Oct. 4, at 11; birmingham. Of. Ass. Whitmore. 
Sols. Southall & Nelson, Birmingham. Ped. Aug. 30. 

Canter, Jouy, Builder & Timber Merchant, West Hartlepool, Durham. 
Com. Ellison: Sept. 10, at 11.30; and Oct. 23, at 1; Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Off. Ass. Baker. Sols. Turnbull & Bell, West Hartlepool. 
Pea. Aug. 24. 

CiaRk, Sampson Estiiy, Ship Chandler & Provision Dealer, West Hartle- 
pool. Com. Ellison: Sept. 12, at 11; and Oct. 23, at 12; Newcastle- 
= a Off. Ass. Baker. Sols. Turnbull & Bell, West Hurtlepcool. 

ug. 24 

Cox, Henny BENson, Tavern Keeper, Tom’s Coffee-house, Cowper’s-court, 
Cornhill. Com. Goulburn : Sept. 16, at 11; and Oct. 14, at 1; Ba. 
singhall-street. Off.'Ass. Pennell. Sols. Lawrence, Smith, & Fawdon, 
12, Bread-street, London. Vet. Sept. 2. 

FomTAMeLta, Esnico, Merchant, 11, Lime-street, London. Com. Hol- 

yd: Sept. 14, at 11; and Oct. 22, at 12; Basinghall-street. Off. Ass, 
Bbwards Sols, Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, Mincing-lane, London. 
. . 2. 
Hatt, Henny Jon, Berster & Sects Smith, Chapel Close, Berkshire, 
and of Oxford. Com. Holroyd Sept. 14, at 11.30; and Oct. 8, at 1.30; 
-street. of ‘Ass. Edwards. _ Parker, Rooke, & Par- 
kers, 17, Bedford-row, London. Pet, Sept. 2 
Hiro, Tuomas, Timber Merchant & Builder, Burnley, Lancashire. Com, 
Ss . 17, and Oct. 17, at 12; Manchester. Off. Ass. Fraser. 
Sol. Hughes, Live: Pd, Aug. %. 

JARDINE, we Nor Creek, Victualler & Wine and Spirit 

Merchant, 62, Tottenham- court-road, and 2, Winchester-place, Pem- 

villas, Bayswater, Middlesex. Com. Yonblanque: Sept. 16, at 
11, and Get, 16, at 12; Basinghall-street. Sols 
Harrison & Lewis, 6, — 


Hep- 


“Ang. 20. 





— Tuomas Rivtey, Ship Builder, Sunderland. Com, Ellison; cent. 
2 and Oct. 30, at. 11; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Of’. Ass. Baker. Sols, 
anak Son, ‘Sunderland. Pet. Aug. 22. 

Reaver, Jonn, Galvanized Iron Roof Manufacturer, Birmingham. Com, 
Sanders: Sept. 13 and Oct. 4, at 11; Birmingham. Of. Ass. Kinnear. 
Sols. East & Parry, Birmingham. Pet. Aug. 30. 

SELIG, GABRIEL, Dealer in Watches and Jewellery, 2, North-buildings, 
Finsbury-circus, London. Com. Fane: Sept. 12, at 11.30; and 1 on 18, 
at 11; Basinghall-street. Off. Ass. Cannan. Sols. Solomon, 22, Fins. 
bury- place, Finsbury, London. Pet. July 25. 

SHetprick,James Tuom4s, Timber Merchant, 14, Stainsby-terrace, Stains. 
by-road, Poplar, and 1, Woodbridge-street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex. Com, 
Fonblanque : Sept. 16, at 2; and Oct. 16, at 12.30; Basinghallstrost 
Of. Ass. Stansfeld. Sol. Norton, 10, Clifford’s-inn, Fleet-street, London, 
Pet, Aug. 29. 

Spark, ALFRED, Watchmaker & Jeweller, 10, Great Coram-street, Russell- 

Com. Holroyd: Sept. ‘14 and Oct. 22, at 1; Basing- 
Sol. Boydell, 41, Queen’s-square, 
Bloomsbury, Middlesex. Pet. Sept. 2. 

Terny, WILLIAM, Plater & Spur Manufacturer, Bi Com. San- 
ders: Sept. 16 ‘and Oct. 7, at 11; Birmingham. Of. Ass. Whitmore, 
Sols. Southall & Nelson , Birmingham. Pet. Aug. 29. 

Taorn, WILLIAM, a, Innkeeper, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. Com. Andrews: 
Sept. 11 and Oct. 9, at 12; Exeter. Of. Ass. Hirtzel. Sol. Willesford 
Exeter. Pet. Sept. 2, 

Turmeav, CuaRkLes, Tobacconist, Liverpool. Com. Perry: Sept. 13, at 
11; and Oct. 4, at 2; Liverpool. Off. Ass. pe isos. Forshaw & 
Goodman, Sweeting-street, Liverpool. Pet, Aug. 23. 


Fripay, Sept. 6, 1861. 


Camenon, WiLL14M, Dry Salter, Redcliff-street, Bristol. Com. Hill: Sept. 
17 and Oct. 21, at 11; Bristol. Of. Ass. Miller. Sols. Marsland, 
Manchester; or Bevan, Girling, & Press, Bristol. Pet. Aug. 27. 

Cannon, EDWARD Wittiam, Auctioneer, 3, London road, Croydon, 
Surrey. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 17, at 11.30; and Oct. 18, at 1.30; Ba- 
singhall-street. Off. Ass, Edwards. Sol. Peverley, 19, Coleman-street, 
London. Pet. Sept. 3. 

Cooper, James, Rag & Waste Merchant, Foundry-street, Manchester. 
Com. Jemmett: Sept. 25 and Oct. 25, at 12; Manchester. Off. Ass, 
Hernaman. Sols. Cobbett & Wheeler, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 2. 

FuaGie, JAMES LANSDELL, Neck Tie Manufacturer, ‘Gutter-lane, Cheap- 
side. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 17, at 12; and Oct. 18, at 1; Basinghall- 
street. Off. Ass. Edwards. Sols. Lepard & Gammon, 9, Cloak-lane, 
London. Pet. Sept. 4, 

Raptorr, Henry Martin, Seed Crusher, Oil Refiner, & Soap Maker, 32, 

Chicksand-street, Whitechapel, and Copenhagen-place, Limehouse, Mid- 
dlesex (Meek & Co.). Com. Holroyd: Sept. 17, at 11; and Oct. 18, at 
2; Basinghull-street. Off. Ass. Edwards. Sols. Marten, Thomas, & 
Hollams, Mincing-lane, London. Pet. Sept. 2. 

ay mg Epwarp Wittiam Roupearp, Maltster & Brewer, Lincoln. 
Com. A : Sept. 25 and Oct. 23, at 12; Kingston-upon-Hull. Of. 
Ass. ooriek. Sol, Chambers, Lincoln. Pat. Sept. 2. 

Smita, Tuomas, Silk Finisher & Hot Presser, Sackville-street, Manchester, 
(Smith & Company). Com. Jemmett: Sept. 25 and Oct. 25, at 12; 
Manshenter. Og. Ass, Pott. Sols. G. & R. W. Marsland, Manchester. 

et. Sept. 

Tayton, Dante. WiLt14M, Victualler, Swansea, Glamorgan. Com. Hill: 
ow. 17, at 11; and Oct, 15,at 12; Bristol. Off. Ass. Acraman. Sol. 

a Shannon-court, Bristol. Pet. Sept. 5. 
, CHARLES, Sees, Liverpool. Com. Perry: Sept. 13, at 
ll; aad Oct. 4, at 2; Live: Off. Ass. Turner. Sols. Forshaw & 
Goodman, Sweeting-lane, rerpoel ; or Dimmock, 2, Suffolk-lane, 
Cannon-street, London. Pet. Aug. 23. 
MEETINGS FOR PROOF OF DEBTS. 
TuEspDAyY, Sept. 3, 1861. 

Henry Boreuam, Plumber, Painter, & Glazier, 26, Wilmot-street, Russell- 
square, Middlesex. Sept. 14. at 12; Basinghall-street,—Jonun SLATER 
MazsHA.t, Boot and Shoe Factor, Billeter-street, London. Sept. 26, at 
11; Basinghall-street.—Wittiam Suarp, jun., Underwriter, 11, New 
Broad-street, London. Sept. 26, at 2; Basinghall-street.—Joun JULIAN, 
Wholesale Milliner & Fancy Manufacturer,9, Noble-sireet, Falcon-square, 
London. Sept. 26, at 1.30; Basinghall-street.—T'a0Mas Taytor & 
RicuagD Banks, Cotton Manufacturers, Arlington-street Mills, Salford. 
(Richard Jackson & Co.) Oct. 9, at 11; Manchester.—CHarLes Smith 
Hagsisen, Grocer, Glossop, Derbyshire. Oct, 8, at 12; Manchester.— 
Toomas TayLon & Ricuanp Banks, Cotton Manufacturers, Arlington- 
street Mills, Salford (Richard Jackson & Co.) Oct. 9, at 11; Manches- 
ter; separate estate of Thomas Taylor.—Wittiam RKovurn BusRitt, 
Merchant & Warehousemen, Kingston-upon-Hull. Sept. 25, at 12; 
Kingston-upon-Hull.—Douninoton, Henry, Glove Cloth Manufacturer, 
Nottingham. Sept. 26,at 11; Nottingham. Henprrson, James, Dra- 
per, Nottingham. Sept. 26, at 11; Nottingham. 


Fripay, Sept. 6, 1861. 


Henry Baoapsent Gasket, Broker, Liverpool. Sept, 17, at 11; Liver- 
l.—Daniet GaMon, Coal Merchant, Colney Hatch Station, and 
uilder, Hornsey, Middlesex. Sept. 30, at 2; Basinghall-street. 
—James HeypayY, Bookbinder, 31, Tittle Queen-street, Lincoln’s-ipn- 
fields, Middlesex. Sept. 30, at 12; Basinghall-street.—-Ricaanp Gaeen, 
Ironmonger, Brighton. Sept. 28, at 12; Basinghall-street.— Anna 
Mania eN, Dealer in China & India Goods, 95, New Bond-street, 
Middlesex, Sept. 28, at 12; Basinghall-street. —-Henry bene 

Tailor, Hanover-buildings, Southampton. Sept. nes atll; darth, Onediting- 

street.—James Wut, Miller & Farmer, Ivy-house- ding 
. 28, at 11; Basinghall-street.— iene Waneen 
erchant & Auctioneer, Sesberr, near Woodstock, 

27, at 11; Basinghal 
tent 


. 8, at ll; atone 
Bonded Store 4 » Ni 
nf atil; Bristol. Wanaaane RANDLE, 


and H. Pye pe me 
Sept. 27, at 11; Bristol.—Tuomas Tonsen- 
viLLE, Grocer, Wenmae. Sept. 27, o 11; Bristol,—Joan Bourn, 
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Draper, Hay, Breconshire. be 4, at 8 a py 7 Dewick 
Hont, Innkeeper, Bootle, near Liverpool ai iverpool.— 
Heyzy Srurensure & Wittiam GoupensTEDT, Ship Brokers & Com- 
mission and General Forwarding Agents, Liverpool. Same time, sep. est. 
of Henry Strurenburg.—Wriuiam RainrorD, Upholsterer, Liverpool. 
Sept. 27. at 11; Liverpool.—Josepa Morrow & Rosert Tuomas Mor- 
now, Shiv Brokers, Liverpool. Sept. 27, at 11; Liverpool.— 
Georce Patrick Rooney, Licensed Victuailer, Liverpool, Sep- 
tember 27, at 11; Liverpool—MicnarL NevILLE, Brass Founder 
& Coppersmith, Liverpool. September 27, at 11; Liverpool. — 
James Mannin, Leather Dealer, Liverpool. Sept. 27, at 11; Liver- 
pool.—JosEPa WartrincHam, Boot & Shoe Maker, Liverpool. Sept. 
27, at 11; Liverpool.—Matraew Somervitie, Joiner & Packing-case 
Manufacturer, Liverpool. Sept. 27, at 11; Liverpool. — THomas 
Tuompson, Cabinet Maker, Pocklington, Yorkshire. Sept. 27, at 11; 
Leeds.—JoserH GomersaLt. & Josera Berry, Carpet Manufacturers, 
Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. Sept. 27, at 11; Leeds.—RicuarD Har- 
Grave, Worsted Stuff Merchant, Leeds and Bradford. Sept. 27, at 11; 
Leeds.—Taomas Taompson, Stuff Manufacturer, Halifax. Sept. 27, at 
11; Leeds.—Wrttiam Witsow, Currier & Leather Cutter, Thirsk and 
Northallerton, Yorkshire. Sept. 27, at 11; Leeds.—Ricnarp Henry 
Hastiey, Merchant, Halifax. Sept. 27, at 11; Leeds. —Joseru 
Tuompson, Yarn & Worsted Spinner, Wakefield. 
Leeds.—Grorce Heatn, Builder & Contractor, Chesterfield. 
at 10; Sheffield.—Herzert Brres, Grocer & Flour Dealer, Sheffield. 
Sept. ‘98, at 10; Sheffield.—Joun Hickson, Builder & Contractor, 

. Sept. 28, at 10; Sheffield. —Josera Burrows, Cabinet 
Maker, Chesterfield. Sept. "28, at 10; Sheffield. Toomas Hosson, 
Grocer & Tea Dealer, Sheffield. Sept. 28, at 10; Sheffield. 








RITISH MUTUAL INVESTMENT, LOAN 
and DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited), 
17, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 sharesof £10each. £3 per share paid. 


CHAIRMAN. 
METCALF HOPGOOD, Esq., Bishopsgate-street. 
Soxicrrors. 
Messrs. PATTESON & COBBOLD, 3, Bedford-row. 


MANAGER. 
CHARLESJAMES THICKE, Esq.,17, New Bridge-street. 

INVESTMENTS.— resent rate of interest on money deposited 
with the Company for ined periods, or subject to an agreed notice of with- 
drawal, is 5 per cent. 

LOANS.—Advances are made, in sums from £50 to £1,000, upon ap- 
proved personal and other security, —— by easy instalments, ex- 
tending over any period not exceeding 10 years. 

Applications for the new issue of Shares may be made to the Secretary, 
of whom Prospectuses, the last Annual Report, and every information can, 
be obtained. JOSEPH K. JACKSON, Secretary. 





To Landowners, the Clergy, Solicitors, Estate Agents, 
Surveyors, &c. 


HE LANDS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is 
incorporated by special Act of Parliament for England, Wales, and 
Scotland. Under the Company’s Acts, tenants for life, trustees, mort- 
Gageesin bents of livings, bodies corporate, certain lessees, 
and other! landowners, are empowered to charge the inheritance with the 
cost of improvements, whether the money be borrowed from the Company 
or advanced by the landowner out of his own funds. 

The Company advance money, unlimited in amount, for works oflan- 
peak ae the loans and or cms expenses being liquidated by arent- 
tharge for a specified term of years. 

Noinvestigation of title is required, and the Company, being of astrictly 
commercialcharacter, do not interfere with the plans and execution of the 
works, which are controlled only by the Enclosure Commissioners. 

The improvements authorised comprise drainage, irrigation, warping 
embanking, enclosing, clea: , reclaiming, planting, erecting, and im- 
proving farm-houses, and b gs for farm purposes, farm roads, jetties 
steam-engines, water-wheels, tanks, pipes .&c. 

Owners in feemay effectimprovements on their estates withoutincurrin 
the expense and personal responsibilities incident to mortgages, and with 
out regard to the amount of oe incumbrances. Proprietors ma 
apply jointly for the execution of improvements mutually beneficial, such 
a8 @ common outfall, roads through the district, water-power, &c. 

For further parang and for forms of application, apply to the 
= Wi.11aM Napier, Director, 2, Old Palace-yard, West- 

nster. 


FREEHOLDS—LEICESTERSHIRE AND NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


O BE SOLD, pursuant to an Order of the High 
Court of wry ng tee fe Rogers v. rey, in Tw L the 

approbation of Vice-Chancellor Sir oo bet er rng ley, in Two same 
by Messrs, WHITE & SON, the ted by the judge 
Lg 6 a] 1, at the ANGEL OTEL, | GRANTHAM , in the a i 
of LINCOLN, on SATURDAY, the 7th ith day of SEPTEM MBER oy ~t thy 
o'clock in the afternoon precisely ; iS ee ee 
in EAST RETFORD, in the coun’ county of OTTINGHAM, bs SATURDAY, . 
the 14th day of SEPTEMBER, 1861, at TIVE o'clock in the afternoon pre- 
cisely—certain FREEHOLD ESTATES," situate at Hose and Long Clawson, 
in the County of Leicester, and at South Leverton, in the county of Not- 
Blagg, of South Leverton, in the 


tingham, late the of Francis 
county of Tiddin cliden, nt 
tis of Messrs. NEWTON & JONES, 


Particulars whereof m 
and Messrs. SHEE, GRNABY. be DENMAN Solicitors, East 
N Moun. 6. 1) ALLE N & SON, .17, Car: 
lisle-street, Soho-square ; of Messrs. REECE, WILKINS & BLYTH, 10, 
St. Swithin in-lane, London ; at the Hotels above mentioned ; and of Messrs. 
WHITE & SON, Auctioneers, East Retford, Nottinghamshire. 








ROMNEY MARSH, KENT. 
An Eligible Freehold Estate, as ~ ad of 313a. 3r. 18p. of Valuable 


T° BE SOLD by AUCTION, in One Lot, pursu- 
ant to an Order of the High Court of Chancery, made in the causes 
of “ Jane Holman and Others ». Thomas Holman and Others,” and of 
- crane Holman v. Ann Holman and Others,” and of “ H. H. Sweetnam 
and Others v. Ann Holman and Others,” with the approbation of the 
Right Honourable the Master of the Rolls, the judge to whom these causes 
are attached, by Mr. JOSEPH TOOTELL (the person appointed for that 
purpose), at the AUCTION MART, LONDON, on WEDNESDAY, the 
18th day of SEPTEMBER, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE o’Clock pooen~ 4 
an eligibie FREEHOLD ESTATE, known as “ Gammon’s Farm,” consist- 
ing of 313a. 3r. 13p. of valuable land, 217 acres of which are exceedingly 
productive arable land, and the remaining 96 acres are sound fatting land, 
together with a good farm dwelling house, and all the requisite agricul- 
tural buildings well arranged, well placed, and in good repair. This valu- 
able property is situate in the parishes of New Church and Eastbridge, in 
the County of Kent, four miles distant from New Romney, ten miles from 
Ashford, and seven miles from Hythe. The estate is held on by 
Messrs. Matthew and Thomas William Butler (highly respectable ts), 
for a term of twenty-one years from the 11th October, 1853. 

The property may be viewed on application to the tenants. Particulars 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. eee & HARRISON, 
Solicitors, Folkestone; to Messrs. TALBOT, TALBOT, and TASKER, 
Solicitors, 47, Bedford-row ; to Messrs. BISCHOF, cox, and BOMPAS, 
Solicitors, 19, Coleman- street ; to Messrs. FLUX and ARGLES, Solicitors, 
68, Cheapside; and to Mr. JOHN MURRAY, one 7, Whitehall- 4 
London ; also at the Auction Mart, London ; at the Royal Fountain Hotel, 
Canterbury : at the Shakespeare Hotel, Dover; at the Albion Hotel, 
Hastings ; at the New Inn, New Romney ; at the ‘Swan Hotel, Hythe; at 
the Saracen’s Head Inn, Ashferd ; and of Mr. TOOTELL, Land Agent and 
Valuer, Maidstone. 





HANTS, near PETERSFIELD. 


ESSRS. BROOKS & BEAL are instructed to 
SELL, by Private Contract, a desirable FREEHOLD ESTATE ; 
comprising a noble mansion, having three reception rooms, 10 bed rooms, 
all offices; double coach-house, six and three stall stables, and surrounded 
by pleasure grounds, garden, shrubberies, and an American garden of 
rhododendrons ; a good — garden walled in, and about 120 acres of 
prime meadow and other la 
For price, &c., apply to BROOKS & BEAL, Land Agents, 209, Piccadilly. 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT.—FREEHOLD DOMAIN, ADVOWSON, 
AND MANORS. 


ESSRS. BROOKS & BEAL are instructed to 
SELL a splendid MANORIAL ESTATE and noble MANSION, 
seated in one of the best western counties. The whole estate 
about 6,000 — with excellent farm residences and homesteads, houses 
and cottages. The property is most compact and valuable, hi hill and valley, 
wood and river. Let to highly and tenants at 
moderate rents; is in a fair state of ‘cultivation ; uniting in the possessor 
considerable county and borough, Parliamentary, and local influence, and 
yielding an ample income. 
Estate and Auction Offices, 209, Piccadilly, W. 


FINCHLEY. 


ESSRS. BROOKS & BEAL have for SALE, the 
pe LEASE of an elegant VILLA, at a ground rent of £70 per annum. 
The grounds (three lawns) and gardens are beautifully laid out. 

For detailed particulars of accommodation apply at their offices, 209, 
Piccadilly, W. (Fo. 281 R.) 














HERTS. 
ESSRS. BROOKS & BEAL have to SELL a 
FREEHOLD ESTATE; comprising a modern-built residence, of 
handsome elevation, surrounded by 40 acres of land, laid out in pleasure 
grounds, kitchen garden, orchard, arable and grass fields ; it is adapted 
for immediate occupation, and within two hours’ journey from London. 
It has coach-houses and stables, and farm buildings; the whole in good 


order. Purchase £3,500. 
Estate and Auction Offices, | No. 209, Piccadilly, W. (Fo. 260, R 3). 


“CAVENDISH-PLACE, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


yey BE LET, unfurnished, or the Lease to be Sold, 
of an excellent RESIDENCE, in thorough tig wey god reception light and 
Cascuah ane boa Ss 

roe DOKS & & BEAL, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, 209, 9°, Piccadilly, w. 


(Fo, 225). 











HANTS. 

O BE SOLD, a desirable FREEHOLD land-tax 
redeemed PROPERTY, most pleasantly situate, and surrounded by 
very tasteful pleasure grounds, with ornamental water and well-timbered 
ddocks and capital walled kitchen gardens, elegant conservatory 
and Sak oars House contains hall, two spacious drawing rooms, and bog | 

a Saves, and boudoir, two staircases, 13 bed and dressing rooms, and 
t room, capital offices, coach-house, and stables, and other out- 
bull ings. It is one mile from a station, Direct Portsmouth and South 
Coast nares AR half a mile from church and private sea bathing, Pur- 

chase m 

BROOKS "< EAL, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, 209, Piccadilly, W. 


(Fo. 196.) 





INVESTMENTS. 
gg af Ben on 
, FIFT ‘or 
COTTAGE VILLAS, at at eerorth, on the borders of Wimbiedon-park ; 
each Jet at £30 per annum 





Dated 17th August, 1861, CHAS, PUGH, Chief Clerk, 


To treat, apply at their offices, 209, Piccadilly, W. 
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REEHOLD FOR SALE, near SLOUGH, a Com- 
fortable Residence, and 26 acres of Land adjoining. 
Apply to Mr. Srepuens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road. 


OMERSET.—Freehold Gentleman's Residence and 
8 acres of Rich Pasture Land, FOR SALE. Price £2,200. 
__ Apply to Mr. Step#ens, Estate Agent, 79, fp ap-ounty jPissbery. 


' FP) UCKINGHAM. —FOR SALE, Freehold Estate of 
450 acres, lying in a ring fenee. 
Apply to Mr. Steraens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury. 





INES for the NOBILITY and GENTRY. 
INES for the ARMY and NAVY 

WINES for the CLERICAL. LEGAL, and MEDICAL PROFESSIONS. 
WINES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. 

PURE qnd UNADULTERATED GRAPE WINES from the SOUTH of 


VENDED by the PROPRIETORS of the VINEYARDS. 


THE FRENCH VINEYARD ASSOCIATION 
have taken extensive cellarage at the West-end of London, for the purpose 
of introducing Frencun Wines only to the British public at Frenca Trapg 
Prices; and the members of that Association being proprietors of the 
most esteemed growths in France, the Nobility, Gentry, and Families 





VAMBRIDGESHIRE. — FOR SALE, Freehold 
Estate of about 200 acres, lying in a ring fence. 
Apply to Mr. Srersens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury. 


BE SOLD, pursuant to an Order of the High 
Gourt of Chancery made in a cause of Gyett Williams, 


with os of ee Vite Gate: OF Willen 
in one 4 . a) 
Bai as Won : Bodies 
- ah at rng the 12th ra rag ye at 12 aga 
, & certain FREEHOLD ESTATE, sit in the parishes of 
and Bettus Disserth, Sad kau oe Werk Pant Warn Bearer, 
i Glase, in the county of Radnor, now in the occupation of Mr. 


whereof may be had gratis of Mr. THOMAS WESTALL, of 
Xo, GR ape bag inn, London, Solicitor ; 2 Messrs. BODEN- 
HAM ‘s TEM Messrs. MERE- 
DITH & LUCAS, Prec No. 8, New-square, Lincoln, London ; 
of — PATRICK & UNDERWOOD, Solicitors, Rolls Chambers, 
Chancery-laue, London; of Mr. ARTHUR CHEESE. Solicitor, Kington ; 
of Mr. PARSONS, Presteign ; and of the principal Inns and Hotels in the 
bourhood; and of the Auctioneer at his office, Kington, Here- 


Dated this 13th of August. | 
“Suet EDWARD WEATHERALL, Chief Gass, 


NOAL.—GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— — 
COAL DEPARTMENT.—The SILKSTONE and ELSECAR COAL- 
quae f COMPANY delivered their under » to the con- 
direct from their own pits; and this pany have supplied from 

thei ealiries fully Ssee-feurtoe | of the ig customers of the Great Nor- 








ditto ditto ., 
Delivered within five miles RE 


, Highgate, and Fi 
peir 7 an be obtained ONLY of the SLES" 
A OWNERS’ ¢ COMPANY, Great Northern 


Holloway. 
nee: a J. 


got Lats A ize the recent me ge a in the 


, 1g. per ton extra.— 
ONE and ELSECAR 
way, King’s-cross, and 








a URE CARRIAGE FREE. —RICHARD 
R and Co. have just published a new and elaborate ILLUS- 

of Cbnat FURNISHING aa comprising 216 well b comaptes 

Cabinet and yr &e., which aor bs be 


i the Ualted ingen 
Savage tei ayo te Unio 


and Show Rooms, 23 and 


P ig such Wines, will become assured of their genuineness, 
THE EMPRESS PORT, 
20s. per dozen. Sent free, bottles included, to any British Railway Sta. 
tion, on receipt of an Order on Charing-cross Post-office for 22s. 6d. +) Pays 
able to A. Rophe, Direc 
ha EMPRESS PORT, 
is pure grape, of first-class quality, and delicious ‘taste; the very for Wine 
family consumption. 
CHAMPAGNE, equal to Moet’s, 42s, 
SPARKLING BURGUNDY 
(“ The Glorious Bumper”) at 48s. per dozen. 
Pure CLARETS from 16s. to 84s. per dozen. 
Tariffs of other Wines sent post free 
Cheques requested to be crossed * London and Westminster Bank.” 
FRENCH VINEYARD ASSOCIATION, 
32, Recent Crrcvs, PiccaDILLy, Lonpon, 1861. 





EYZOR and BENDON’S TWO GUINEA BI. 
OCULAR FIELD or OPERA GLASS sent carriage free, on re 
ceipt of office order, to any part of the United Kingdom. The 
extraordinary power of this instrument renders it adapted to answer the 
combined purposes of telescope and opera glass. It will define objects 
pense, A at ten miles distance; is suitable for the theatre, race-course, 
sportsmen, tourists, and general out-door observations. Only to be ob- 
Guel 6 of "KEYZOR and BENDON (successors to Harris and Son), Opti- 
cians, 50, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Tlustiated Price List of Optical and Mathematical Instruments free, on 
receipt of two stamps. 





HOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
should visit G. I. THOMPSON’S extensive Stock of Furnishing Iren- 
mongery, Silver Plate, Fenders, Fire-Irons, Japan and Papizr 
Maché Trays, Baths, Toilette Furniture, Gas Chandeliers, Moderator 
Lamps. All articles marked in plain figures 
THOMPSON'S Electro Silver Spoons, 36s. ; Forks, 34s. dozen. 
THOMPSON’S Ivory Balance Table Knives, 16s., 22s., 28s. dozen. 
25, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Carriage paid to Railway Stations. Send for a Furnishing List. 
IMPORTER OF PURE COLZA OIL, 


MCTORE FRAMES.—Cheap and Good Gilt Frames 


2 4 by 24, 4 inches wide, 20s. Ornamental Frames 
for aoA.. ine C44 each. The Art Union Prints, framed in 
superior +re at the lowest prices. Neat gilt frames, for the Illustrated 
Portraits, ls, 6d. each, Gilt Room Bordering at 4s. per yard. Oil 
ings cleaned, lined, and restored; old frames re-gilt equal to new. The 
trade and country dealers supplied with gilt and fancy wood mouldings, 
print, &c. Prints 5s. per dozen, Neat Gilt Frames, 17 by 13, 
with glass complete, Is. 6d. each. CHARLES REES, Carver, G 
Mount Maker, and Print Seller, 36, Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane. 








IR W. BURNETT, Director-General of the Medical 
yep of the Navy, recommended BORWICK’S BAKING 
POWDER in preference to every uther, for the use of her Majesty’s Navy, 
because it was more w' -—more effective—wonld keep longer— 
superior to every other manufactured. Pleasing 





*,* ae tennis Pometiaie eee Seema Isewh 





ODELS aA, SHIPS or BOATS made to Scale or 
cu oney Cane end b. aither tr hee , cutter and 
soar alae Models and repaired. 
1 description mate for evidence tn sctioge at lew. Ensigns, 

Seogeen “ont peas 


W. STEPHENS, the Model _—— No, 23, Trinity-square, Tower- 
hill, near Barking Churchyard, E.C. " ' 


AMPTULIOON or PATENT INDIA-RUBBER 
Pee Bh Fen anh Seles ple tod 


¥, G, TRESTRAIL & Co., 19 & 20, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
| Manutactory— South London Werks, Lambeth. 


MELOANS CORK, FLOOR. CLOT EAE. 

quality and moderate prices. 
ot ‘$y mee Saag ant Jem Jena has 
bes eoopoettally wclelss'n Dew 








respects 
jals as to its superior excellence haye also been received from the 
yg Private Baker; Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet; Captain 
Young, of the hag yacht “ Fox,” and other scientific men. Sold 
srorrworee in Id., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; and 1s,, 28, 6d., and 5s, 


I ou ask for Borwick’s Baking Powder, sec that you get it, as 
complaints far be been made of shopkeepers substituting worthless articles, 
ab wen inferior and te peat ingredients, because they are realiz- 
ing 4 inrger profit by them 


EST SETS UF | TEETH. =" DWD. MILES & 
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We cannot notice any communication unless accompanied by the 
name and address of the writer. 

+.* Any error or delay occurring in the transmission of this 

* journal should be immediately communicated to the Publisher. 


“Lgx.”—The advertisement had not escaped our notice. We 
fear there is no probability of its having been inserted with- 
out the alleged writer’s knowledge. But the announcement 
is not worthy of further exposure, and carries its own con- 
demnation with it. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


We are glad to give insertion to the following com- 
munication from the Mayor of Faversham with respect 
to a statement of ours on corporal punishments in 
gol occuring ante, p. 713. Relying upon the returns 

ich have been furnished to the Houses of Parliament, 

stated that at Faversham, in the course of the last 
bb years, two boysof nine were cut with fifteen lashes 
of the cat, giving from the same authority the names 
of the magistrates who made the order, and of the 
surgeon in attendance. Upon this the mayor writes :— 


Allow me to correct an error into which you have been lead 
by the returns (H. L. 65 & H.C. 3), There never has been a 
boy flogged in Faversham gaol with the cat. The two cases to 
which you refer ( Solicitor’s Journal, vol. 5, p. 713), and in one 
of which I was a committing magistrate, were simply “ birch- 
ings,” such as we were accustomed to see in the village school, 
belore the introduction of the “cane.” A few twigs are taken 
from an ordinary birch broom, and tied together, and the 
javenile offenders (in the present instance depredators of or- 
chards) are corrected with it. I am certain that the infliction is- 
not half so painful as the “‘leathering” often administered at 
home; but the calling in of the doctor, the presence of the 
police, and the formal admiyistration of the “ twigs,” has a far 
greater influence than the most severe beating by the parent. 
The urchins are more frightened than hurt. In proof of the 
utility of the plan, I may mention that this year we have not 
had a single case of robbing orchards, 

Tae Mayor or FAVERSHAM. 

September 6, 1861. 


The formidable charge of severity at Faversham is, 
therefore, reduced to very narrow limits, and there is 
pened for nawing, Wat at other s also “lashes of 
Mni tele teemmmalel nih vee stieabn tee. 

irch'twi ied with a very considerable fright- 
ening of the offender. Tea thdsseeshitern exttc hon to 
we trust it may, there is some very strange error about the 
returns. Where he source of this exaggeration 
lie? Is it with those who furnish the statistics, or those 
who collect and arrange them for the benefit of the 
Legislature and others “whom they may concern"? 
It is quite clear that by no legitimate use of words can 
a biebin, ing be described as the ‘lashes of a cat;” and 
the misdescription, is so little likely to have been made 
by mistake that we can only suspect that some over-zealous 
humanitarian has been unduly exciting our cyusnasies by 
ro toawn or a flight of nation. We should never- 
ess be rejoiced to hear that every item in the black 
catalogue recounted at p. 713 is susceptible of so 
simple an explanation, or to speak plainly, of so direct 
a denial as in this case at Faversham. Prison ai i- 
ties would do well to look to their entries and returns ; 
and if the blame of misrepresentation is found to rest 
upon the compiler of the blue book, it is a duty which 
thecommitting magistrates owe, as much to themselves as 
_— Lowe to vay Ke. epg - If anything 
more ing an injustice to private 
character, it is the folly or carelessness of those vin hove 
spreac the country incorrect or inflammatory 
ents on such a topic as prison discipline. 


ee 





Oar readers will be not a little startled, perhaps 
amused, at the announcement conveyed to us by a corres- 
pondent relative to a rumoured appointment of a 
second registrar to the District Court of Bankruptcy at 
Bristol. An impression seems to prevail that the Lord 
Chancellor meditates creating this new office, and that 
the person designated to fill it is a Mr. Inskip, who 
is now one of the ushers and the housek of 
the Court. It is added that Mr. Inskip has, on several 
occasions, brought himself under the notice—we pre- 
sume the favourable notice—of the Lord Chancellor 
when Attorney-General ; and that his ions have 
been favourably received by Sir F. Kelly and others. 
Our correspondent seems to believe the story; 
but we confess that to us it appears simply in- 
credible, and we must have some better authority 
than an unauthorised ph in the local 
newspapers to convince us that it deserves serious at- 
tention. Can our correspondent succeed in discovering 
some better grounds than those he has stated for the 
truth of this monstrous suggestion? On further in- 
quiry we learn that the paragraph in the Brisiol Times, to 
which, no doubt, allusion is made, states that Mr. Inskip 
has received the support of the present and of the late 
commissioner in an ———- for the appointment of 
additional registrar. This assertion, at any rate, is 

to immediate inquiry, and may be at once or 
denied. It is stated also, in the paragraph in question 
that an assistant registrar’s salary is £800 a year, where- 
as under yg new Act he is £1,000. ve cannot help 
thinki at some humourist, possibly wishing to 
satitiee the unlimited nature of the powers vested in the 
Chancellor by the new mage Ha Act, has been 
attempting to draw on the credulity of the profession 
and the public at Bristol. 


$< ———— 


DR. LONGFIELD’S SCHEME FOR THE ISSUE OF 
LAND DEBENTURES. 


The authority which attaches to the office of Dr. 
Mountifort Longfield, as one of the judges of the 
Landed Estates Court, and his high reputation as a 
political economist, lend t weight to his recent 
gestion with respect to the issue of land debentures 
connection with sales of encumbered estates. The sug- 
gestion which is thrown out by the pamphlet before us, 
“ A proposal for an Act to authorise the issue of land 
debentures, &c,” published by Messrs. Thom, of Dublin, 
though made with reference only to sales under tne 
authority of the Court in Ireland, may possibly, upon 
trial, be developed into a measure of general national 
usage. The scheme is best explained in Dr. Longfield’s 
own words. After observing on the delay, expense, and 
inconvenience which attend the raising of money by 
mortgage on a landed estate ; the author proceeds :-— 


Let us suppose that an estate, worth £2,000 a-year, is sold 
by the Court for £40,000, and that the purchaser desires to 
have the power of raising money by debentures, He takes the 
conveyance accordingly, subject to twenty debentures fer 
£1,000 each, which should be expressly mentioned in the con- 
veyance, ‘Those debentures should be drawn in a form to be 
setiled by the Court, and should include a copy of the convey- 
ance of the lands on which they are changed; so that the holder 
of a debenture should know, accurately, the nature and value 
of the security. Those debentures are handed to the purchaser, 
together with his conveyance, and are to be considered as real 

roperty, descendible with the estate, but not merging in it as 
a as they belong to the owner of the land. Anaccount of them, 
and of every sale and transfer, should be kept in the Court book. 
Every debenture entitles the holder to interest, at the rate 
therein mentioned, and also to en Oe of the principal 
money at 4 time therein specified, This, of course, does not 
| lead to any payment as long as the same person owns both the 
| estate and the debenture. But the debenture may be 
| at any time, by a short deed, to be registered in the 3 
) the Landed Estates Court. At the same time, the Court will 
cause a note of this assignment to be endorsed om the deben- 
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ture; and the title of the new holder will then be perfect in 
law and equity, as if he had so much Government stock 
transferred in the books of the Bank of England. It will be 
the duty of the Court to make proper rules and forms to pre- 
vent forgeries or frauds in the assignments. An cquitable 
assignment may be made by a written instrument, accom- 
panied by a deposit of the debenture, and this equit- 
able assignment should entitle the assignee to demand a legal 
assignment to be registered in the books of the Court. In case 
of the loss or destruction of any debenture, the Court is to have 
power, after proper proof and inquiries, to issue a new deben- 
ture in its place. The holder is armed with ample power to 
enforce the contract expressed in the debenture; but no pro- 
ceeding sha}l be taken to recover more than two years’ arrears 
of interest on a debenture, An assignment may be made to 
any number of persons, not more than four, with a condition 
that no smaller number shall be permitted to assign. When 
an assignment is made to trustees on this condition, on the 
death of one trustee the survivors cannot assign until a 
new trustee is appointed, either according to the provisions 
of the deed, or by an order of the Court; but a pur- 
chaser is not bound by the trust, provided he obtains a legal 
assignment on the books of the Court from the proper parties. 
Any holder of a debenture may, by a proper instrument, regis- 
tered in the books of the Court, release and extinguish it 
altogether. We have put the case of a purchaser of an estate 
for £40,000, who takes, at the same time, twenty debentures 
of 1,000 each from the Court. (No inspection of the Registry 
can take place withont the permission of the Court). If he 
wants, at any time, a temporary loan of money, he will have 
no difficulty in procuring it from his banker, on a deposit of a 
suitable number of debentures. This without any legal ex- 
penses, will be a sufficient equitable security, and a proof that 
his estate is still unincumbered. If he pays off the debt, 
he gets back his debentures, and is replaced in his original 
position, without anything appearing on the record to compli- 
cate his title. If he wishes to settle his estate, he assigns to 
trustees as many debentures as are necessary to raise the 
charges for the younger children, &c., and extinguishes the 
rest. The estate is then settled, subject to the debentures, and 
the settlement is relieved from all those clauses relating to the 
charges which add so much to its length and complexity. When 
the proper time comes for raising the charges, the trustees raise 
the necessary sums by selling the debentures, or assigning them 
to the parties entitled, according to their equitable rights. 
If the owner of an estate and debenture, or of a deben- 
tare only, desires to contract a permanent loan, he may 
hand the debenture to a stockbroker, who will dispose of it in 
the market for its fair price, like so much railway stock, and 
in this manner obtain the money without any legal expense or 
unnecessary delay. The person, on the other hand, who wishes 
to procure an investment for his money, applies to his broker 
to procure him debentures of such a nature as he requires. 
The purchaser of a debenture has secured to him, by law, a 
perfect title to a first incumbrance, without the possibility of 
deception on this point; and he has also the advantage that 
the value of the land has been carefully investigated by a dis. 
interested and competent tribunal. It is not too much to say 
that no ordinary mortgage can be compared to such a 
security. Admitting even that the Court may make a 
mistake as to the value of an estate, it is most unlikely 
that such error will be so great as to prevent the debenture 
from being recovered; and it is certain that such cases will 
bear a very small proportion to the number of cases in which 
persons now lose money, which they imagine they have lent 
upon good security. At present there is no regular market 
or market price for such securities as mortgages, charges on 
land, &c. The person who wants money does not know how 
long he may have to wait,or how much he may be compelled 
to pay for it. On the other hand, the person who has 
money to lend, does not know what terms he may be able 
to obtain, or how long he may be obliged to keep his 
money idle. One man may be for some months unable to 
procure a good investment at 44 per cent., while during the 
same period another man has succeeded in obtaining 5 per 
cent. for his money, on unexceptionable security. Each 
case is a separate transaction, affording no indication to enable 
any one to conjecture what may be the result in a different in- 
stance. Lut with the plan of debentares, each will 
be able to borrow or lend at the market rate, which, of course, 
may be subject to fluctuations. 


This pr 
soon after t 


, we learn, is not new; it was made law 
introduction of the first Incumbered Estates 





Act, but was then rejected on the supposition that ig 
was a mere device to catch purchasers for the estates 
about to be sold by the Court. The necessity for an 
such bait for capital has been amply disproved ; but the 
statement involves the necessary inference that the 
scheme must have been attractive, or it would not haye 
been even pretended to be an incentive to buyers at all, 
Some objections to the scheme are suggested and 
answered by the author himself. Jt has been supposed 
that people may say, “Oh! you are encouraging ex- 
travagance by increasing the facilities for running into 
debt.” Others may anticipate fraud. The first of these 
apprehensions, scarcely, we think, deserves serious argu- 
ment. The natural caution of every man, be it more 
or less, will soon adapt itself to a new state of 
circumstances. With regard to fraud, inasmuch as the 
original issue and every transfer of a debenture are pro- 
posed to be equally under the control of the Court, a 
system may doubtless be devised whereby all reasonable 
security can be attained. The questions which arise 
with regard to the mode of dealing with an estate sub- 
ject to debentures necessarily require more explanation 
and in’ some instances suggest grave doubts. How isa 
man who has the power of issuing debentures on an 
estate to be enabled to lease it? How is he to sell a 
portion of his estate, in case he has parted with his de- 
bentures, or in case he still holds them in his possession? 
These — are briefly answered by the writer, but 
an explanation of all the new relations which present 
themselves would > ob a treatise. The only remedy 
of the debenture-holder appears to be a power of sale to 
be exercised by the Court on his application ; but, in case 
the debenture-holder prefers that his principal should 
remain a charge on the unsold lands, the nature of his 
rights do not appear to be defined, All the debentures 
are to be made payable together at the end of a certain 
time to be fixed by the parties, and the right of redem 
tion is necessarily postponed to the expiration of 
same period. This latter necessity seems to be one of 
the disadvantages of the process, unless it can be 
obviated by previous arrangement, involving, per- 
haps, a sacrifice on the part of the issuer of 
the debentures. It is no part of the pro- 
posal to make the debentures transferable by mere 
delivery, like the notes of « bank. Entry in the books 
of the Court is to form a ne condition of every 
legal transfer, but simple delivery will pass the estate 
in a. The debenture holder is to be at liberty to 
apply for a sale within one month after default of pay- 
ment of interest, and no proceeding to recover arrears 
of interest is to be taken after the lapse of two years 
after the same has fallen due. This shortness of time is 
an essential part of the scheme, and is expected to lead 


to prompt and punctual hp 
The reader who remembers the visionary project of 
lished in 


Mr. Law, whereby a bank was to be esta 
Scotland with power of issuing money to the whole 
value of the lands in the country, may be disposed to 
look with disfayour or incredulity — a system of 


land debentures, but a scheme so boldly devised and 
patiently elaborated as the present, cannot but attract 
the study alike of jurists as of financiers. More 
especially interesting is it to those who believe that in 
the working of the Landed Estates Court is to be found 
the true solution of the disputed question, now rising 
into paramount importance, of the transfer of title 
in 


Recent Decisions, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
VoLunrary Sertcement-—Sratore ov 18 Exiz. 0. 5. 
Thompson v. Webster, 9 W. Kt. 641. 
Having already, anté p. 725, reviewed « vories of cases in 
which the question arose, as to whether a voluntary settlement 
is or is not to be considered fraudulent, on the ground of the 
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settlor having been indebted, either at the time of the settle- 

ment, or subsequently to that date, we now proceed to con- 

sider the decisions which have turned on the construction of 

the 8th section of the 13th Eliz. c. 5, by which all convey- 

ances made upon good consideratien and bond. fide, are ex- 
out of the operation of the Act. 

In the first place it will be observed that the condition is 
twofold; in other words, that the failure of either quality, the 

consideration or the bona fides of the transaction, will 
avoid the deed; and secondly, that good considerations may be 
of two kinds, either valuable, or meritorious. Instances will 
be found of attempts to relieve deeds from the operation of 
the statute, on the ground of valuable consideration, when the 
consideration was, in fact, merely colourable or inadequate; 
or where marriage or a pretended family arrangement has been 
resorted to, in order to give value to what otherwise would be 
only voluntary. There are instances also where a meritorious 
consideration, such as actual love and affection, has been relied 

, but accompanied with such evidence of fraud as to 
destroy its validity. There are, finally, cases of deeds fraudu.. 
lent in themselves, which have been set aside without relation 
to the peculiar circumstances of the settlor. 

Of the latter class the case of Coppin v. Coppin (1725), 
2 P. Wms. 291, is an example. A receipt was indorsed by the 
seller on the deed for the purchase-money; but as the money 
was not really paid, the instrument was of no avail against 
creditors. On the other hand, where a deed is apparently 
voluntary, but has been really executed for value, the con- 
sideration may be proved aliundé; and in one case a bond was 
admitted in evidence to rebut the presumption arising from 
the deed that it was executed to delay creditors, Gale v. 
Williamson (1841), 8 M. & W. 405; overruling or qualifying 
Peacock v. Monk, 1 Ves. sen. 128. The same rule prevails in 
equity; extrinsic evidence will be admitted to prove that a 
deed apparently voluntary was made for value; Pott v. Tod- 
hunter (1845), 2 Coll. 76; and further authorities on the same 
point are Melland v. Gray (1848), 2 Y.C. C. C. 199; Clifford 
v. Ferrell, 1 Y. & C. C. C. 188; affirmed by Lord Lyndhurst, 
C. (1845), 9 Jur. 633; 2 Phillipps on Ev. 347; Lord St, 
Leonards’ V. & P. 13th ed., p. 592, 

It may here be observed, that a deed which is fraudulent 
under the statute of the 13th Eliz. against creditors, may be 
set aside at the suit of the assignees of the debtor; in equity, 
although the subject matter be only a chose im action, Norcutt 
v. Dodd (1841), Craig. & Ph. 100; and at law, Doe v. Ball, 
(1843), 11 M. & W, 531. : 

The question of consideration has frequently arisen in cases 
of separation deeds. Thus, in Fitzer v. Fitzer (1742), Lord 
Hardwicke says, ‘it is certain every conveyance of a husband 
that is voluntary and for his own benefit, is a fraud against 
creditors ;” but he adds, that the Court will not weigh con- 
siderations in these cases in too nice scales. In Stephens v. 
Olive (1786), 2 Bro. C. C. 90, decided by Sir Lloyd Kenyon, 
MR., sitting for Lord Thurlow, C., it was settled that in a 
deed of separation a covenant by the trustees indemnifying 
the husband against the wife's debts, is a valuable consideration, 
and will take the conveyance out of the statute. Where, on the 
other hand, as in Clough v. Lambert (1839), 10 Sim. 174, there 
is no indemnifying covenant on the part of the trustees, 
the deed of separation cannot, generally speaking, be supported 
against creditors; see also St, John v, St. John, 11 Ves. 532. 
But the rule is not universal, as appears from the case of 
Frampton v. Frampton (1841), 4 Beav. 287. In that case the 
property, which had been originally the wife's, and in which 
the husband had an interest under their marriage settlement 
during their joint lives, was assigned by the husband and wife 
on trust to pay her an annuity of £300, to invest the residue 
and pay her the proceeds; and after his death to transfer the 
principal to her. ‘The husband alone covenanted to pay the 
annuity, and there was a covenant by the wife to exonerate him 
from all debts, charges, and incumbrances, which was, of 
course, void. There was no infraction of the terms of the 
‘agreement on the part of the wife; the annuity was regularly 
paid to her; but the surplus was not regularly invested. ‘The 
husband died twelve years afterwards. Lord Langdale, M.R., 
said he did not think a voluntary assignment and declaration of 
trust by a husband was necessarily vitiated by the absence of 
& covenant on the part of the trustee; and, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the the deed was supported, 

It is obvious that where a valuable money consideration is 

ied upon in support of a deed, it becomes essential to show 
that such consideration was adequate. Inadequacy of conside- 
ration in a pecuniary sense will not be assisted by a meritorious 

Consideration, such as natural love and affection, in cases 








where its presence leads to the suspicion of fraud. In a case 
in the year 1786, where a man was indebted to the trustees of 
his daughter’s marriage settlement in £300, and at the age of 
77, being of infirm health and not likely to live, assigned lease- 
holds, worth £600, to his son, in consideration of an annuity of 
£30 a year, and natural love and affection; and died shortly 
afterwards, leaving the son executor, and the son denied assets 
beyond £40; the assignment of the leaseholds was set aside. 
Sir Lloyd Kenyon, M.R.., said, that if the conveyance had been 
made without any consideration, it would certainly have been 
void under the statute; and he was of the same opinion when 
the consideration was inadequate. Itwas true that, as between 
vendor and vendee, the Court would not weigh the considera- 
tion in golden scales; but this was a transaction between father 
and son, and natural love and affection was mentioned as 

of the consideration, upon which, as against creditors, he could 
not rest at all. It was meritorious, and which, in many in- 
stances, the Court would maintain, but not as against creditors; 
Mathews v. Feaver, 1 Cox, 278. A case of remarkable resem- 
blance to this, both in its circumstances and in its result, is 
Strong v. Strong (1854), 18 Beav. 408. . 

Instances in which another valuable consideration—that of 
marriage—has been relied on in support of a deed against cre- 
ditors, or has been had recourse to in order to protect property 
against debts are so numerous, that a few leading authorities 
only can be referred to here. Of these, Campion v. Cotton 
(1810), 17 Ves. 263, is one of the most remarkable. J. L., 
after having lodged for many years at the house of one 
Charlotte T., in January, 1805, married her. During this 
time he had no property of his own, but with the money of 
others he bought stock, money, and valuables, and gave them 
to her. By the settlement made previous to the marriage, re- 
citing that the intended wife was possessed of stock in her own 
name, and of stock standing in her name and that of another 
person, also of goods, &c., and reciting that the intended hus- 
band was seised of freehold and copyhold property purchased 
with her money (being, in fact, purchased with money which 
was partly hers and partly supplied by him), it was witnessed 
that in consideration of marriage, the funds, rents, and jewels, 
&c,, were assigned to be for the sole and separate use of the 
wife, with power to her to assign, transfer, sell, &c. After the 
husband’s death his creditors filed a bill against the executor 
to have the deed set aside, but Sir W. Grant, M.R., upheld the 
settlement. He said, “ I do not think it can be inferred from 
the evidence, that she knew he was in such circumstances as 
to make his bounty to her a fraud upon any one.” The same 
principle was followed in Hardey v. Green (1849), 12 Beav. 
182. There, by articles previous to the marriage, the husband 
and wife agreed that all the property to which either husband 
or wife might become entitled should be settled to such uses 
as the wife should appoint, and in default, on trusts for the 
husband, wife, and children. The husband at the time had 
no property, and soon after the marriage became insolvent. 
Property descended to him afterwards, which Lord Langdale, 
M.R., held to be bound by the articles. He observed that 
there was no evidence that the wife had participated in the 
fraud in any way whatever. 

Townsend v. Westacott (1840), 2 Beav. 340, is a leading ex- 
ample of a class of cases in which marriage has been resorted 
to, for the purpose of attempting to support by a valuable con- 
sideration an instrument which at first was either in whole or 
in part voluntary. A., being indebted to the extent of £3,500, 
on the 2nd April, 1830, made a settlement of freehold land 
on Maria P., an infant, the daughter of his housekeeper, 
absolutely, with a gift over to the mother, in case of the infant's 
death under twenty-one. Some time afterwards A. married 
the housekeeper. In October, 1832, he was imprisoned for 
debt; and in January, 1833, he petitioned the Court under 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. Lord Langdale, M.R., directed 
inquiries as to A.’s indebtedness in April, 1830, and the master 
having found as above stated, the settlement was set aside. 
So also, in Colombine v. Penhall (1853), 1 Sm. & Giff. 256, 
which was the case of a settlement made in consideration of 
marriage by a man who was in insolvent circumstances at the 
time, whereby he assigned the whole of his real and personal 
estate (including every article of furniture in his house) 
trust for his wife, subject to a ed of joint appointment, but 
reserving no interest to himself. Sir J. Stuart, V.C, said that 
“where there is evidence of an intent to defeat and delay 
creditors, and to make the celebration of marriage a part of a 
scheme to protect against the rights of creditors, the 
consideration of cannot support such a settlement.” 

Cases of marriage settlements by traders next present them. 
solves; as Higindotham vy. Holme (1812), 19 Ves, 87, before 
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Lord Eldon, C., where a limitation in a settlement, whereby 
the intended husband, not then being indebted or intending to 
become a trader, conveyed his own property to the use of him- 
self for life, unless he should embark in trade, and in the life of 
his wife become bankrupt, and from his decease to secure an 
annuity to his wife, and subject thereto for his heirs, executors, 
&e. After the marriage he did embark in trade, and some 
years afterwards became bankrupt. Lord Eldon said that a 
limitation of a wife’s property until the bankruptcy of the 
husband, or a lease determinable on the bankruptcy of the 
lessee, would be good, but not such a provision as this, which 
“Jooked forward to a change of intention, and a purpose of 
becoming a trader.” In Zester v. Garland (1832), 5 Sim. 
205, a trader, by se‘tlement previous to marriage, having re- 
céived a fortune of £5,000 with his wife, settled a sum of 
£33,338 63. 8d. stock in trust for himself for life, with limita- 
tions over for the benefit of his wife and children in the event 
of his becoming bankrupt or insolvent. There was a pro- 
viso that if he should survive, and issue of the marriage should 
fail, and he should then become a bankrupt, 15-66ths of the 
said sum of stock, being equal in value to £5,000, should go 
to the wife’s next of kin. No part of the £5,000 was settled. 
Tt was held that the limitations over in event of bankruptcy 
were good to the extent of the 15-66ths, but void as to the re- 
mainder. The principle of Campion v. Cotton, appears to 
have been followed in Ex parte M‘ Burnie (1852), 1 De G. M. 
& G. 441. In that case, the husband a trader, being in insol-~ 
vent circumstances, covenanted by ante-nuptial settlement to 
pay to trustees £500, who were also to hold about £230 be. 

‘onging to the wife, on such trusts as the wife should appoint, 
subject thereto to her for her separate use, then for the hus- 
band for life, and the capital to go to the survivor. There 
was nothing to show any implication on the part of the wife 
in any fraudulent intention on the part of the husband; and 
the provisions of the settlement being considered fair on her 
part, the deed was upheld as against the husband’s assignees. 
One of the latest cases is Frazer v, Thompson, (1859), 
4 De G. & J. 659. The short grounds of this decision, 
whereby the settlement was set aside, were that the husband 
had, prior to and shortly before the date of the settlement, 
which was expressed to be in contemplation of, and was 


speedily followed by marriage, committed various acts of 


bankruptcy, of which the intended wife was cognizant, and 
to which she was a consenting party. She had in fact, shel- 
tered him in her own house from arrest. In that case, more- 
over, the marriage engagement had been entered into some 
two years previously, and it was not shown that the husband 
was insolvent or indebted at that time. 


- 
—— 





Correspondence. 


BANKRUPTCY APPOINTMENTS. 


The legal profession of this city was not a little surprised at 

a paragraph which appeared in our local newspapers on Satur- 

last, announcing that it was understood that a second re- 

gistrar to the Bristol District Bankruptcy Court was to be ap- 

pointed, and that the expectant new registrar was Mr. Inskip, 
one of the ushers, and the housekeeper of the court. 

’ On referring to the law on the subject, it appears that any 
one may be appointed registrar of a court of bankruptcy, and 
that under the new Act the Lord Chancellor has the power to 
appoint additional registrars where he thinks fit; so that if his 
Lordship pleases, and the voice of the profession against the 
appointment be not raised, and does not reach him, there is 
every probability of the appointment in question being made. 

The qualifications of the gentleman named for the post I do 
not desire to canvass; he is known I believe to the profession 
here to have given some attention to the amendment of bank- 
ruptcy law, and he has on several occasions brought himself 
under the notice of the Lord Chancellor when Attorney-General. 
His suggestions, also, have been favourably received by Sir 
P. Kelly and others; but my object is to draw attention to the 
disparagement (I had almost said insult) offered to the legal 
profession at large, barristers as well as solicitors, if the im- 

endi tment is made. Surely it is not the thing to 
lowest officer of a court to the post of registrar with- 

out official proof of his fitness for the office, and without his 
having passed through any professional training for it. Why, 
look at some of the og nr The r sits as de- 
for the commissioner during the latter’s absence ; and in 

case of this court, our commissioner, besides his regular 





vacations, and necessary absence from indisposition, &., is 
away from his court at least four weeks in every year at 

to his duties as Recorder of Birmingham; -and on these occa. 
sions the registrar of the court sits for him, and may have to 
hear and decide on questions of Jaw argued before him 
learned counsel, to say nothing of the regular duties of his 
office, taxation of costs, &c.; and it certainly will not be the 
most agreeable thing in the world for our local bar to have to 
do this before the newly-raised expectant registrar in question, 
Why even acounty court registrar in any out-of-the-way town 
or village, such as the neighbouring small places of Sodbury, 
Temple-Cloud, or Thornbury, is obliged to be an attorney or 
solicitor, and surely a bankruptcy court registrar ought to pos. 
sess an equally high qualification. 

On principle, therefore, apart from any personal feeling on 
the subject, I hope the legal profession everywhere will raise 
theirvoice and pen against the appointment in question, or 
against any similar ones elsewhere being made. 1 believe the 
profession here has made a move in the matter, but with what 
success I do not know. 

In conclusion, I may say the salary of registrar under the 
new Act is £1,000 per annum, so that as far as the public 
purse is concerned the Lord Chancellor has only to make f 
new registrars at the salary mentioned, and we might as we 
have had the chief judge at £5,000 a-year at once, and saved 
all the discussion on that subject that arose between the Loris 
= se aaa when the Bill was before the Honse. Lux. 

ristol, 





CONVEYANCE—FORM OF HABENDUM. 

Will any of your conveyancing correspondents give the 
proper form of the habendum in a conveyance of a freehold 
estate to a purchaser? 

It has been contended, that since the Act 8 & 9 Vict. e. 119, 
declaring the immediate freehold to lie in “ grant” as well as 
in livery, no limitation of an use is necessary as was 
the case when the estate was conveyed by lease and release. 

A SuBscrrBer. 





PROMISSORY NOTE. 

I shall be obliged by your inserting this query in your next, 
and by any correspondent who will be kind enough to state his 
Opinion as to whether the document (of which the subjoined is 
& copy) amounts to anything more than a simple I. O. U., or 
whether it is a promissory note, and also give his reasons: — 

“ This is to show that I, J. L., owe you, R. H., the sum of 
£5 borrowed money, with the promise of payment of £1 per 
month, beginning on the 1st of October, 1860, with the interest 
to be one shilling in the pound, 


“ Signed my name,’ 
There is no stamp affixed. ‘ 


King’s Lynn, Joun Nurse CHAapwicx. 





ESTATE OF WIDOWS IN FREEHOLDS. 


if A.’s widow was married to A, after 1st January, 1a 
is entitled to dower ont of his equitable interest in the 
estate contracted to be purchased by him, unless her right to 
dower is barred by his will (3 & 4 W. 4, c. 105, 8. 2). é 
The contract must be completed by a conveyance to A.’ 
daughter, notwithstanding she is under age—(an infant may 
be a grantee, Sheppard’s “ Touchstone,” p. 234, 6th edition)— 
subject to the widow’s dower, and the balance of the purchase- 
money must be paid out of A.’s personal estate.—See Smith’s 
“Manual of Equity Jurisprudence,” pp. 155 and 156, 2nd 
edition. ? C, 
The widow clearly will have a right of dower out of the 
estate, unless the husband may have deprived her of her right 
by any of the various means specified in the Act (3 & 4 W. 4, 
c.105). The equitable estate in fee simple, which the pur- 
chaser acquired by the contracts, vests in his real 
tive, as the heir-at-law or devisee (as tie case may be), who is 
entitled to have the remainder of the purchase-money paid out 
of the personal estate of the deceased purchaser, Your corres- 
pondent does not state whether the purchaser died intestate or 
not. If the executor or administrator complete and take the 
conveyance in his own name he will, of course, be a trustee for 
the infant devisee or heir-at-law. If the purchaser, h 
has made a will, g his real estates to any trusts. 
vendor will convey to the ppabemhairoali 
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ATTESTATION OF WILLS. 

Neither of the forms given in your last number is gram- 
wiatically correct. In C.’s form I object to “in our presence, 
both being;” and I should like to ask O. A. T. to what 
nominative “ who” is coupled by “and.” 

I also object to the words “the above-named” and “ the 
said.” The attestation clause should be complete in itself, 
without reference to the will, and it should not imply that the 
witnesses have read the will. 

I suggest the following clause, which I have always used :— 

“ Signed by A. B., and by him declared to be his last will, 
in the presence of us who, at his request, in his presence, and 
jn the presence of each other, have hereunder subscribed our 
names as witnesses.” S. G. 





The following form will answer and be found concise :— 

“Signed by the said A. B., in the joint presence of us who, 
in his presence, and in the presence of each other, have hereunto 
ihacitbed our names a8 witnesses.” : a ve 8 





I have very many wills—I was going to say 
hundreds Janus I always use the following form of 
attestation, and it séems to me to meet every requirement of 
the statute :-— 

“Signed by the said A. B., as and for his last will and testa- 
ment, in the presence of us present at tlie same time, who, at 

Yequest, in his presence, and in the presence of each other, 
hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses.” 

it you think it worth while to add another to the numerous 
fore already given by you, pray make use of the > 

‘ Ye eA 


ys 
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Rediew. 


Law of Nations, considered as Independent Political Com- 

unities, On the Right and Duties of Nations in Time of 

ace. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L., Regius Professor of 

Law in the University of Oxford, and one of her 

sty’s Counsel, Oxford: University Press, London: 
an & Co. 1861. 

The ublication of a work on international law, which is 

‘teat of jurisprudence that has been so largely com- 

d upon by Wheaton and Story, nevertheless does not 

ire much in the present disturbed state of the 

Hd. International jurisprudence has been indeed treated 

by.a host of foreign jurists usque ad nauseam. Still, we 

i gladly hail the announcement of an eclectic treatise in 

ja English language, which would give us the essence of the 









ts of the } foreign writers, without too copious 
sion of statements of treaties, The work before us, 
not this recommendation. It mixes up both law 
ith little regard to their mutual relations, and can- 
considered to tend much to advance the science of 
t treats. The author of this work appears to us to 
assed its subject-matter too much in the historical or 
as distinguished from the logical, method. Thus, 

he has the Peace of Westphalia as a starting point for 
his deductions, which should rather have been founded in the 
nature of things, than hy sgn age from any historic 
ts, $0 treating the subject of international 
, by one who considers that branch of jurisprudence to be 
e Pag is ret gan more rational nel Mal . writer on logie 
to go no hi or the source of 

ao adopted by him than the date of the publication 


chbishop Whateley’s treatise. Even the epoch selected 
by Mr. ‘Lwiss seems by no means to possess exclusively the 


Hs 


‘which attracted his favourable notice of it, It was 
not “a new era” (as he writes) “in the intercourse of com- 

je treaties of Munster and Osnabruck being the 
tion on the part of the nations. of Europe 
territorial sovereignty.” If the latter part 
were in qed ony it would be strictly 

i barren truism, The 





concession ratione soli.. We are at a loss, therefore, to perceive 
the merits of the treaties alleged by Mr. Twiss to haye. insti- 
tuted a new principle of international law. He himself admits 
that the treatise of Gotius had previously popularised the 
idea of territorial sovereignty. 

Mr, Twiss discusses the question whether the term law is to 
be interpreted to mean “a rule of conduct imposed by a sove- 
reign power upon a@ subject community,” or as “ an ordinance 
of reason promulgated for the common good.” He prefers the 
latter definition of the word law as alone compatible with the 
existence of an international executive. But — all states 
are equal -in right, they nevertheless obey international law, 
which hag for its executive not one but many states, or, in 
other words, the balance of power. All particles of matter of 
equal density have the same gravity; yet these are i 
into varied collections of united forces and of solar systems, 
Alaw may be properly described as a rule of conduct im- 
posed by a sovereign ag upon a subject commanity for 
the common good. his account of the meaning of the 
word law cannot, indeed, be termed its definition. dis- 
tinction between the theory of moral sentiments and the 
criteria of morality may be used to illustrate our mean- 
ing. The utility of virtue is not of its essence. That boot 
is, notwithstanding, an inseperable accident of moral 
lence, regarded in its external relations to the individual and 
society ;the utility of virtue, therefore, may be correctly men- 
tioned in a philosophic description of the nature of morality, 
If the word law be substituted for virtue in the observations 
we have here offered, the inference is equally unimpeachable. 
We think that the meaning of the term preferred by Mr. 
Twiss is inadequate to designate any particular rule of in- 
dividual or of national conduct; since there are many ordi- 
nances of reason promulgated for the common good which 
haye never yet been considered to be duties even of imperfect 
obligation. The origin of law, indeed, is to be found, as Sopho- 
cles declares, in high Olympus—in the supremacy of consci- 
ence. But its exposition is made by the light afforded by the 
natural criterion of virtue—utility, whenever that utility is 
enforced by a sufficiently powerful executive, 

Mr. Twiss considers that international jurisprudence admits 
of scientific treatment because the rules of international law 
are of universal application. This reason, like his defini- 
tion of the term law, is too comprehensive; or, to use a logical 
phrase, proves too much. Universal rules do not necessarily 
admit of scientific exposition merely because of their universality. 
A science. is generally considered to be a system of propositions, 
a knowledge of which leads deductively to an acquaintance 
with all other matters to which those propositions directly 
relate. Such are the pure sciences of mathematics and arith- 
metic. Induction is sometimes termed a science, But, as 
Archbishop Whately has accurately demonstrated, an inductive 
process denotes merely a judicious method of observation 
whereby data are acquired for deductive purposes. Induction, 
nevertheless, is equally as universal in its application as deduc- 
tion. Indeed, almost every method, however unscientific, of 
collecting facts may be applied to any department of science 
or art, ‘The universality, therefore, of the application of laws 
is no evidence whatever of their scientific character. In a sub- 
sequent portion of his work Mr. Twiss, with more regard for 
the rulesof logic, defines a law to be “a system of applied prin- 
ciples.” The mere universality of principles, without a recognised 
utility which has recommended their adoption and application 
in practice, is insufficient to entitle them to the designation of 
laws. 

Qur author gives the various definitions of a state laid down 
by Cicero (De Republica, lib. 1, c. 25), Grotius, Puffendorf, and 

attel. He defines a nation to be “a political body capable 
of discharging, without the consent of any political superior, 
the obligations of natural society towards other political bodies, 
and of regulating, in concert with them, the mode of discharg- 
ing these obligations, either as regards the mutual action of the 
communities themselves or as concerns the intercourse between 
individual members cf them.” Without commenting upoa 
the length of this description of the essential elements of 
national life, we may observe that it is a defiuition which dis- 
closes very special tendencies in the mind of its author... It 
regards states only in their external relations, which comprise 
only a portion of the functions of government. 
indeed, are the only phases of national life contemplated y 
Mr. Twiss in the present treatise. But it would be 
better to omit laying down definitions than to give them merely 
secundum subjectam.materiam. The terms of the definition are 
expect to hear from an advocate discussing 
in a court of admiralty, and showing how 
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with a proper infusion of exceptive and restrictive provisions; 
his explanation of the functions of a state corresponded with 
the claims of his client. But we should never have expected 
so special, incomplete, and illogical a defininition from a philo- 
sophic jurist. Moreover, it is, indeed, impossible to treat of 
international law without occasional references to the rights 
and duties of individual citizens, both as regards foreign states 
and their own goverment. Thus, the right of reprisals between 
nations, for instance, depends upon the right of the individual 
citizen to protection from the head of the State against injury, 
either from his fellow-citizens or from foreigners. 

Mr. Twiss considers that sovereignty and independence are 
distinct qualities of international life, and that it is the latter 
alone which gives a state a right to contract by treaty arrange- 
ment with other states. He cites, as examples of this position, 
the federal union of the United States of America, which are 
sovereign in their internal, but not in their external, relations; 
and, on the other hand, the States of Barbary, which are sovereign 
as regards their right of entering into treaties with foreign States, 
and are at the same time subject to the suzerainty of the 
Sultan of Constantinople. But for all purposes of juristical 
investigation, sovereignty and independence must be con- 
sidered identical, and States, which, like those of Barbary, are 
subject to a foreign suzerainty may, in their contracts with foreign 
powers, to be deemed, so far as the interests of their own pro- 
vinees are concerned, to be the plenipotentiaries of their 
suzerain, or to have surrendered their independence only as 
regards matters which do not vitally affect their external 
sovereign relations. The right of contracting with foreign 
States appears to us to be the criterion of sovereignty 
and of independence. Incidental to this prerogative is the 
right of alliance, to secure preventively the performance 
of stipulations by foreign States; of legation, in order to 
observe whether these stipulations are duly performed; and 
of making war, to recover indemnity for any injury sus- 
tained either in violation of the law of nations or in con- 
travention of express treaty. The question is interesting 
in its relations to the present American civil contest. 
Mr. Twiss avoids offering an opinion as to the international 
status of the several North American States as settled by the 
Articles of the Confederation of 1778, and by the sub t 


yet the conjuncture called for an enquiry into the legal rights 
of the parties, who, with fratricidal animosity, appear but little 
disposed themselves to reconcile “the foes that once were 
friends.” 

The third chapter of this work, on the National State- 


systems of Christendom, comprises an account of all the ab. 


normal sovereign nationalities, both in Europe and in North 
and South America. The lover of political curiosities wil} 
find his taste much gratified by a perusal of this chapter, which 
describes the constitutions of all the leading confederate 
powers, as well those of the Germanic Confederation and 
the United and Confederate States of North America, as also 
those of the Argentine and Swiss Confederations, &c. The 
point of view from which Mr. Twiss contemplates the subject 
of his treatise is, as we have stated, eminently the historical 
one. His work accordingly abounds with important state. 
ments of facts of international importance. In this chapter 
he copiously pours forth the treasures of his collection. But 
a logical or juristical mind is not gratified with mere details of 
the data of a science which is not, in our opinion, in itself 
avide des faits ; and, accordingly, even in his narrative of the 
constitutions of Christian States, we miss much that aptitude 
for discursive suggestion and clear deduction which a sonnd 


analysis of international law, even @ posteriori, should be ex. 


pected to beget. 


Although the data which a science adopts as its premises 
stand themselves in need of proof derived not from reason. 


but from experience, nevertheless, such premises, when once 
proved, offer as firm a foundation for ulterior investigation and 
development as if they were d@ priori cognizable by the 


human mind. Religion may thus be termed a science, al-. 


though its revealed data rest on external evidence only. In 
like manner the law of nations may justly be considered a 
science, even though its data should be regarded as requir- 
ing external proof. Locke considered that the reduction of 
morality to a strict deductive science stood in need merely of 
definitions. These are certainly requisite, whether the founda- 
tions of a sciencearelaid in the rational or in the empirical con-. 
ceptions of the mind. Barbeyrae, De Wolff, and Vattel vir- 
tually assume that reason alone does not afford the premises 
for a sci of international law. “There are many cases,” 





constitution of 1787. He even considers that “‘it is not 
within the scope of a treatise on the law of nations to ex- 
amine in what respects and to what extent the sovereignty 
reserved to each State by the Articles of 1778 was modified 


by the subsequeut constitution of 1787.” As regards the 
independance of the several States, however, he observes “ that 


the exercise of all those functions which characterise an 
independent State has been delegated by the respective States 
to the Federal Government, and the national character of each 
State is so far merged in the national character of the 
Union.” The distinction between sovereignty and indepen- 
dence appears to us to be entirely unreal and delusive. In 
the case of the United States is not the sovereignty of each 
as much merged as its independence? No State should, 
we think, be designated sovereign, which has not the power 
to make war or peace, to appoint ambassadors and consuls, to 
conclude treaties, to levy duty on tonnage, to keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, and to engage in war. It 
might, however, be contended that the United States originally 
delegated, rather than surrrendered, their sovereignty to the 
Federal Government. The right of entering into compacts, 
and, consequently of making peace or war on a just occasion 
with foreign powers, appears to us to be the essential character- 
istic—“ the round and top’—of sovereignty. The acknow- 
ledgment of a foreign suzerainty, or the render of a tri- 
bute to a foreign power, may affect the social status, so 
to speak, of the inferior State in the family of nations; 
but as it does not affect the right of such a State to con- 
tract on an equal footing with other nations, and to enforce 
its claims by an appeal to its own arms, and to the common 
executive, the balance of power—as it does not, in short, affect 
the international personality of such a State—it should not, we 
think, be considered as essentially affecting its independence, 
The various modifications of international life are well ilus- 
trated by Mr, Twiss by references to the semi-sovereign or 
protected independent States, Monaco, Kniphausen, &c. We 
regret, therefore, that he did not offer an opinion as to the 
degree in which each of the United States retained or sur- 
rendered its individual sovereignty by the Articles of 1787. 
The maxim silent inter arma leges is, indeed, unhappily but 
too often applied in and we should have little expecta- 
tion that the union of the States would be restored by the adminis- 
tration of a dozen lectures from as many jurists; 





says the last author, “in which the law of nature does not de- 
cide between State and State as it would between man and 
man.” Wealtogether dissent from this proposition, so far as 
it applies, and know not how international law can be 
considered a sci by those who hold such an opinion, 
Hobbes “De civ. Imperium, c. 14, s. 4, and Puffendorf, 
“Law of Nature and of Nations,” lib. 111, c. 3, s. 23; 
have thought differently, and we do not think that Mr. 
Twiss has successfully combated their position. Grotius 
considered that certain rules of international life could not be 
deduced from principles of natural right. As this body of 
law rested upon custom and tacit compact, he included it in 
the “‘ Jus Gentium Voluntarium or Jus Constitutum.” This 
portion of international common law reminds us of the ancient 
statutes which are supposed to form an element of the Eng- 
lish common law. We think that international law may be 
logically, and analogically to our civil code, divided into the 
rational or necessary, and the conventional law of nations; and 
almost all the premises necessary for the constitution of a 
scientific code of international law are, we think, deducible @ 
priori from principles of natural justice and expediency. But 
if, according to the opinion of Grotius, some of those data 
cannot be based upon pure first principles only, their need of 
a@ posteriori proof suggests that they should be classed among 
the conventional laws of nations. 

Mr. Twiss very clearly rafutes Wheaton’s opinion as to the 
extent to which treaties bind the contracting parties, as regards 
foreign powers not parties to the convention. The latter 





jurist considers that treaties in many cases constitute a rule to” 


be observed by the contracting parties towards the rest of the 
world, Such an extreme proposition, so contrary to our muni- 
cipal rule as to privity, is as unwarranted by first principles 
as it is contrary to the practice of nations, It has never been 
even alleged that the Paris manifesto of 1856 bound the con- 
tracting parties, as regards the United States which refused to 
be bound by it. Ifa nudum pactum iw inoperative according 


to our civil code, it should surely be so likewise as regards in- 


ternational disputes. If, indeed, a formal treaty 

granted a gratuitous favour to a third party, then, such an in- 
strument, by its analogy to the municipal laws relating to 
special contracts, should, of coursé, be held irrevocable. But 
any implied donations to third parties are wholly unwarranted 
by # treaty which is declared to be made between the contract- 
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ing parties only. So untenable a proposition on the part of so 


eminent a jurist as Wheaton, shows the danger of constructing 
code of international law, as Mr. Twiss does, upon premises 
which mainly rest, not upon first principles, but upon a col- 
lection of facts which can seldom constitute a sufficient in- 
duction for a law of universal obligation. 

e of Mr. Twiss’s analyses display more accuracy of tech- 
nical deduction than soundness or breadth of comprehension. 
Thus, he says (p. 192) “‘ Title by conquest resolves itself juridi- 
cally into title by cession, and it is not the superior power of 
the conqueror which gives right to his conquest, but it is the 
gonsent of the conquered which ultimately sanctions the con- 
queror's right of serra We cannot appreciate this subtle 
reasoning, which ignores the logical maxim causa cause est 
causa causate, The sawed power of the conqueror is the 
cause of the consent of the conquered. Mr. Twiss must admit, 
therefore, that it is superior power that gives right to the con- 

, which, of course, he denies. Again, he distinguishes 

ight of empire from the right of property as to newly-ac- 
territory. But though he cites the authority of Grotius 
in support of this position, it is, nevertheless, hardly tenable. 
“The right of empire,” Mr. Twiss argues, “ may be enjoyed by 
nation over certain things in which it is incapable of ac- 
quiring an absolute right of property.” What are the examples 
adduced ?—air, flowing water, the sea, and the sea shore (Inst. 
Lib 11, Tit. 1,8. 1.) Only a qualified property we admit can 
beacquired in these; but so, also, can only a limited right of 
empire be exercised over them. As regards interna- 
tional possession, therefore, the right of empire and the 
right of property are concomitant and co-extensive, In his 
discussion of the question whether there be a general law of 
pations for the extra-tradition of criminals who have immi- 
grated from a foreign country, Mr. Twiss cites a host of au- 
thorities pro. and con. He then adds (p. 346), “In the con- 
flict of opinion amongst such high authorities, we may safely 
have recourse to the practice of nations.” Yet, in the next 
page but one he says, “ Heffler has very aptly remarked that 
the very fact of the existence of so many special treaties re- 
pong tha extra-tradition of fugitives from justice is conclu- 
that there is no such usage amongst nations which 
constitutes the surrender of such fugitives, upon the demand of 
a state whose laws have been violated, a perfect obligation upon 
other states.” Heffler is certainly right, and, consequently, 
Mr. Twiss was in error when he referred us to the express con- 
vantions of states for the purpose of discovering a common law 
of nations upon this question. 

The treatise before us proceeds mainly upon a basis of his- 
torical fact. Its method is, consequently, essentially erroneous. 
International law, if at all worthy of scientific treatment (and 
this few will deny), must be discussed and its problems must 
be solved by a constant reference to first principles of reason 
and justice. ‘The construction of a complete system of inter- 
national jurisprudence appears to us to be equally feasible as 
it is desirable. Political economy has been raised to an almost 
perfect science, although the conventions of states fur- 
nished seeming refutations, rather than examples, of its rules. 
As to international jurisprudence, treaties between different 
States, although, in se, negativing the assumption of the 
conformity of their stipulations to the common law of nations 
of the periods when those treaties were concluded, are, never- 
theless, evidences of usage, which, if acknowledged in treatises of 
standard merit, to be recommended generally by their intrinsic 
utility, would soon become part of the common law of nations. 
Mr. Twiss has, indeed, devoted too much attention to treaties 
and express stipulations, and too little to the analysis of this 
common law. Whenever he does recur to first principles, the 
transition is somewhat abrupt, and the analysis exhibits more 
acuteness than judgment on the part of the analyst. The 

cal merits of the treatise, however, are very considerable. 

@ work is more than a philosophic Hartslet. It comprises a 
vast amount of details arranged in a good order. The main 
defect of the work is one of method. It rests too much upon 
the terms of treaties, and too little upon first principles and 
authorities. Such a result is due to the chronological order in 
which the author has mainly conducted his investigations. 
These are sometimes of an elaborate character, and impart a 
considerable value to the treatise. It abounds with collections 
of recondite matter; and is likely to enjoy considerable vitality, 
though, we think, it is entitled to but little fume. 
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The National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science. 


BANKRUPT LAWS OF BELGIUM. 

At the recent meeting of this association at Dublin, the 
following paper was read by Mr. Corr-Vandermaren, a judge 
of the Court of Commerce at Brussels. ? 

I owe the privilege of attending this distinguished assembly 
to my position as chairman of the “International Association 
for Customs Reforms,” established by the Free Trade Congress 
held at Brussels in 1856; I have been delegated here by the 
central committee of that association. To fulfil the mission 
with which Iam charged, and to show how the question of 
commercial law has come into the province of our free trade 
association, I must ask permission to say a few words in ex- 
planation. 

Engaged in the battle for free trade for a great number of 
years, we took advantage of the constitutional liberties which 
we so happily enjoy in Belgium to agitate that great question 
upon the continent; in 1847 we got up an international con- 
gress, “le congrés des économistes,” where were discussed the 
principles of political economy in their applications to inter- 
national commerce; we persevered in the teaching of those 
principles until 1856, when we got together another and a 
more important congress, “le congrés pour les réformes doua- 
niéres.” In this latter congress we discussed before several 
hundred members, gathered from various countries, the most 
practical means to reform the customs tariffs in every country; 
this congress gave birth to our international association, which 
again placed in the hands of a central committee esta- 
blished at Brussels the duty of carrying out its objects, and 
the power to convene at a proper time its future meetings. 
The unsettled state of Europe interfered very much with the 
workings of this committee; meanwhile a Belgian association, 
of which I was also named president, continued with unabated 
vigour its peaceful agitation. After five years, during which 
this association held meetings all over Belgium, the public mind 
has been converted to free trade; our tariff has been consider- 
ably reformed; and our chambers of commerce now are 
claiming the complete suppression of all customs. Thus the 
question of free trade in Belgium has now entered upon its last 
stage, and the international central committee has resolved to 
convene in 1862 a third congress which will have to entertain 
the great question of the total suppression of customs in all 
countries; the international association will thus become vir- 
tually one for financial reform. 

Amongst the members of the congress of 1856, an Irish 
barrister, a countryman of yours, Mr. Dix Hutton, brought 
forward the question of tribunals of commerce. This impor- 
tant question was well handled by Mr. Hutton; the resolutions 
proposed by him were voted, and the congress referred to our 
association the question so ably advocated by this distinguished 
member of the Irish bar. It is in the performance of the 
duties thus devolved upon us that the Brussels committee sent 
me here. I regret that they did not choose a more competent 
person to represent them upon this occasion. 

T have not made law my special study, I have passed my life in 
commercial pursuits; owing to that fact, I have been returned 
several times as judge of the Tribunal of Commerce of 
Brussels, and I have been lately again called to the same 
office by the unanimous vote of the merchants of that city. 
I must claim your indulgence for my insufficiency in the 
English language, as well as in many other respects. I shall, 
however, attempt to give you a slight sketch of the practical 
workings of tha bankrupt laws of Belgium. My demonstration 
will necessarily be incomplete, and in order to give any addi- 
tional information that mey be required, 1 put myself at the 
disposal of the section to answer to the best of my abilities 
any questions that may be put to me respecting the internal 
workings of the Belgian Tribunals of Commerce. 

In 1880, when Belgium, after a bloody contest, proclaimed 
her independence, a national assembly, perfectly independent, 
and in the absence of royalty, discussed clause by clause a 
constitution which forms the basis of those political institu- 
tions which ensure to her people the enjoyment and the 
blessings of perfect constitutional freedom. ; 

(1) The civil and commercial laws of Belgium, like those 
of a great portion of Europe, have their s in the great 
body of statute law, known by the name of “ Code Napoléon.” 
Those laws, particularly the commercial laws, have been modi- 
fied in many respects so as to make them suitable to the 
country, and to the times in which we live, 
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For the purpose of determining disputes arising out of 
trading and commercial ions, the law provides for the 
establishment of tribunals of commerce in such places as the 
Government shall, by reason of the extent of mercantile 
business in the district, see fit to determine. The laws for the 
organisation of these tribunals are to be found in the Code of 
Commerce. The object of their formation is, to secure a 
readier and shorter mode of determining questions arising out 
of commercial transactions, as also to provide a tribanal 
which, not being so fettered with forms as the other tribunals, 
may also take into consideration those principles and customs 
of trade, which are best understood and appreciated by those 
who are themselves daily and continually employed in com- 
mercial transactions. The tribunal is composed of a president, 
and of not less than two or more than eight judges, whose 
services are purely honorary. The president is chosen from 
among the old judges, and must be at least forty years of age. 
The judges are elected for two years by an assembly composed 
of the chief merchants and traders in the locality, from a list 
: by the governor of the province, and approved of by 
the minister of the interior. The judges, as also the supple- 
ny. judges, belonging to the tribunals of Belgium, must 
be of the age of thirty years at least, and have been actively 
employed in trade, with honour and success, for at least five 
years. The registrar and bailiffs of the Court are nominated 
ty the King. 

The intervention of solicitors, in proceedings before the 
tribunals of commerce, is forbidden; but in other respects, the 

ings are conducted in the same manner as before the 
civil tribunals. The judgment of the Court must be delivered 
in the presence of three judges at least, including the president. 
The tribunals of commerce determine, without appeal, actions 
in which the amount sought to be recovered does not exceed 
the value of 2,000 francs in principal (£80); beyond that 
sum, an may be brought before the ordinary courts of 
appeal, as the tribunals of commerce stand in the same relation 
to matters of trade, as the tribunals of premiére instance do to 
civil matters. 

The tribunals of commerce can alone take cognisance:— 

1) of all disputes relative to engagements and transactions 
merchants, traders, and bankers; (2) of disputes be- 

tween all parties relative to acts of commerce; (3) of actions 
inst factors, and merchants’ clerks or servants, in matters 
elating to the trade in which the merchant is engaged; (4) of 
matters relating to failures, bankruptcies, and. insolvencies, 
Their jurisdiction in respect to the matters which they are 
eompetent to determine is coextensive with that of the civil tri- 
bunal of the arrondissement, except where there may be more 
than one tribunal of commerce within the arrondissement, in 
which case the district over which the jurisdiction of cach ex- 
tends is prescribed. In arrondissements where no tribunal of 
commerce exists, the tribunal of premiére instance performs 


royal 
jurisdiction and executive power 
of the State; their judges sit in 
other courts. They -administer 
maereadenes of tile koer, Poagumemtonnl 
ce was 
this code is specially affected to the 
i Those laws of 1807 are now 
been replaced by « law on failur ee pe pad 
rep a on failures, i i 
vencies, voted by the Belgi islature on the 18th of A: 
1851, which forms now the thir section of the code. It is a 
improvement upon the former enactments of the Code 
Napoleon. The object in view in modifying those laws was to 
simplify, and thereby to oo Sy of time and money. 
en years’ experience ov t those objects have 
been roo ap yagi ¢ < 

According to the present bankrupt laws of Belgium, ev 
merchant or trader who ceases to pay his debts ia, by that 
fact alone, in a state of bankruptcy. 

The state of bankruptcy is declared by a judgment of the 
Tribunal of Commerce; it declares the cessation of payments by 
t rupt, either upon the admission of the fact of bis hay- 
pe Simos payments being laid before the Court by the bank- 
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itiative of the court when the cessation of payments comes to 
their knowledge by bills being protested, or any other facts 
proving sufficiently the state of insolvency. 

The Tribunal of Commerce receives from the ¢ompetent 
authorities every month a list of all the bills protested in their 
arrondissement. 

By the judgment declaring the state of bankruptcy, the tri. 
bunal names one or more curateurs or assignees to whom is con. 
fided the conduct of all the operations; it delegates one of 
judges of the Court who is specially charged with the surveil. 
lance and direction of the assignee, who is previously authorised 
by this juge commissaire in every act of his administration, 

The 9 Commissaire reports tothe Tribunal, and deliberates 
with the sitting judges upon every case where the interest ; 
the estate may be engaged; he presides over every assembly 
held in reference to the bankruptcy confided to his charge, 

By the same judgment the Court fixes the dates on whi 
the creditors are to furnish their accounts, and on which thos 
accounts are to be admitted or discussed. The first of those 
meetings must take place within twenty days. 

All accounts admitted or disputed must be dealt with in open 
court; every creditor whose account is admitted as carirest ta 
a right to take part in the proceedings and debates, 

Wherever there is any appearance of fraud, or even 
lect in keeping proper books, the tribunal may, by the 
jadgment, order the arrest and imprisonment of the bankrupt; 
and the tribunal may by the same or another judgment, when 
acts are discovered which prove that the bankrupt had ip 
reality ceased his payments at an earlier period, fix the state 
of bankruptcy at that period, so as it does not go back me 
than six months from the declaration of the bankruptcy. 

The assignee, after taking an oath before the Juge- Commis. 
saire to execute with integrity the mission which he receives 
from the court, proceeds with the judge accompanied by ¢ 
commis-greffier & registrar-clerk) to take possession of the 
estate. 


te 


If a detailed inventory of all the assets cannot be made out 
in one day, the judge orders everything to be put under the 
seal of the Court in his presence. 

In three or four days after this a regular inventory is made 
out in presence of the judge, who gives over the estate into the 
safe keeping of the assignee. The bankrupt is summoned fo 


be present during all these operations; and he is obliged t) . 


give all the information in his power that may be required 
him; he must, and any of his family or his clerks or se 
may, be put to his oath by the judge as to the question 
whether or not the whole of his assets have been given 1 
for the benefit of his creditors, : 

The means for the winding up of the concern are carefully 
examined, In order to save expense of warehouse and hous 
rent, the immediate sale of the property by auction or other- 
wise is generally considered the best. The sale must be 
authorised by a judgment of the Court, given upon the report 
of the Juge-Commissaire, 

The judgment declaring a bankruptcy is brought to the know- 
ledge of the pettes interested by the public papers, by placards, 
and by circular letters, which are addressed to all a who 
may be known by the assignee. 

At a subsequent meeting of the creditors, the bankrupt may, 
if he thinks proper, make proposals to compose with them, or, 
as we call it, to obtain a concordat. The creditors, after dis- 
cussion of those propositions, vote upon them. The intention 
of the creditors to agree to a concordat must be expressed by 
a majority in number, and three-fourths in amount, of the 
whole body. 

The concordat is not perfect without the sanction of the 
Court; when this sanction of the Court is obtained, the as- 
— gives in his account and the bankruptcy is terminated. 
If the composition or arrangement paca by the bankrap' 
has not been by his creditors, or fails to 6 
the sanction of the Court, the assignee proceeds with the 
definitive liquidation of the estate. The law provides that al 
moneys received by the curateur must be immediately placed 
at interest at the caisse des consiynations, an office belonging to 
the Government Treasury. The liquidation at an end 
the j issaire, after verification and a strict andit of 
the accounts, and the personal accougt of the curaleur being 
taxed by the Court, convenes a general meeting of the 
creditors, wherein they receive a detailed report of all th 
transactions of the bankruptcy ; the creditors are heard in any 
observations which they may wish to offer; if no objections are 
produced they sign the procés-verbal of the assembly, by which 
they give a discharge in full to the assignee, At this latter 
meeting the judge consults the creditors as to the question 
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whether the bankrupt should or not be declared excusable by 
the Court; this word ‘‘ excusable” corresponds I suppose with 
what I believe is called here a certificate: whatever may be the 

ion of the creditors, the question of excusability remains 
with the Court. 

“If the bankrupt is declared excusable the creditors lose all 
fature right to imprison him for whatever balance he may re- 
main their debtor for. If he is declared non-excusable they 
all their rights against him, including that of imprison- 
ment for debt, which each one of his creditors may exercise 
for the amount remaining due to them. The bankruptcy laws 
of Belgium are very lenient towards those who are only un- 
fortunate, but they give most energetic means of punishing 
fraud. If at any future period a bankrupt, coming to better 


fortune, pays his creditors the whole amount of his debts, with | 


interest, the law sanctions that he shall be reinstated in all his 


me of the judges of the Brussels Tribunal of Commerce is 
named every three months to perform the duties of juge-com- 
— in all the bankruptcies declared during that period. 
L have had those duties to perform in Brussels during the 
months of May, June, and July, 1861. The Court of Brussels 
' in that period twenty-four bankruptcies, all of which 
yore confided to my direction, besides forty-three others 
which were given over to me from judges whose time was up. 
a bankruptcy shows no assets whatever, ‘not even the £8 
£10 which are necessary to pay the expenses of working it, it 
is iately closed by a judgment of the Court; and, the 
of bankruptcy having thus ceased, the bankrupt becomes 
liable to be sued and imprisoned for debt by any one of his 
Of the forty-three cases handed over to me from my pre- 
decessor by judgment of the Court, thirty-seven are concluded, 
te Court has pronounced upon the excusability of each of 


these; the six rem: cases are impeded by various incidents, 
as law suits, out-standing debts, or assets in foreign coun- 
tries, &c. Of the twenty-four new cases declared during my 
‘of three months, five were closed for want of assets, six 
been regularly wound up and definitively disposed of; the 
remaining still under my direction are progressing, 
bord the exception of those cases where complicated inci- 
interfere, I to have them all closed and wound up 

in the course of er month. 

The new Bankrupt laws of Belgium now practised for ten 
years have produced great economy of time and money ;—so 
wneh so that the President of the Brussels Tribunal of Com- 
boll his report to the electors on the 12th of March last, 

ended strongly the adoption of this mode of legal 
liquidation. ‘‘ The expenses,” said he, “of the working out of 
ab ptey case are very moderate, and we think that it 
would be much to the interest of honest dealing, except, per- 
haps, in cases of large establishments where the law of ‘ sursis’ 
(reprieve) ae Ay applicable, and far more desirable, to have 
recourse to this judicial mode of liquidation, than to those 
amicable and private arrangements wherein the mest pressing 
generally obtain special advantages over the others, 

and which we see in almost all cases end in disastrous results, 

Tam afraid, gentlemen, that I have taken up more of the 
time of this section than I am allowed by your rules, The 
subject which I have tried to give a sketch of in as brief a 
manner as I could is extensive in its bearings, and, as I 
said before, I should be glad to answer any questions upon 
it which might interest any member of this assembly. 

I shall conclude by one observation: we are labouring to 
suppress custom houses, to adopt uniform weights and measures, 
to remove all restrictions on international relations; we are 
labouring, in fact, to promote commercial intercourse and feel- 
ings of brotherhood between all nations by assimilating their 
interests, ‘The uniformity of commercial laws,—so happily in- 

into the programme of the National Association for 

the Promotion of Social Science—is another and a most impor- 

tant link in this golden chain of harmony and peace between 

nations, which the promoters of free-trade and of free institu- 

tions are endeavouring to put together, International uniformity 
of cummercial laws is the egpellary Le ped any : 

some years ago having uced at one of our 

free-trade meetings, as an example for Belgium to imitate, a 

ory sixpenny book containing the British tariff, whereas at 


time our tariff formed a frightful folio volume, with addi- 
pplements, 
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tariff; our folio volume has disappeared, and we are progressing 
towards reducing it to nothing. I have here in my bo & six- 
penny book of our own containing the commercial laws of 
Belgium, which I offer to you in return as an example which 
may, at all events in its form, be useful for you to consider. 

If every country had, like Belgium, a fixed code of com- 
merce, the merchant could thus obtain for sixpence the means 
of acquiring some knowledge of the laws which govern his 
operations in trade, and which would serve him as a guide to 
his transactions, not only in his own country, but also in 
foreign countries to which he trades; and commercial law would 
no longer be the exclusive monopoly of lawyers. 


-_———_—_— 


Sirths, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 

AnpREws—On Sept. 8, the wife of Thomas Andrews, Esq., 
Solicitor, Bagshot, of a son. 

BLaxtanp—On Sept. 11, at 18, Clapton-square, the wife of 
George Blaxland, Esq., of a daughter. im 

CREERY—On Sept. 5, at Ashford, Kent, the wife of Leslie 
Creery, Esq., Solicitor, of 2 son. 

Jones—On Sept. 12, at 40, Craven-hill-gardens, the wife of 
Henry Cadman Jones, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of & 
daughter. 

SypNEY—On Sept 5, at 88, Guildford-street, Russell-square, 
Mrs. Algernon E. Sydney, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

BosaNquetT—LutTRELL—On Sept. 4, Henry Anstey Bosan- 
quet, Esq., Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Mary Anne, 
danghter of Colonel Luttrell, of Kilve Court. 

CawLEY—TWINBERROW—On Sept. 4, William Wilkes Cawley, 
Esq., Solicitor, Malvern, to Elizabeth Mary, daughter of the 
late John Twinberrow, of Madresfield. 

Cort—Coritins—On Sept. 5, Frederick Hoare Colt, Esgq., 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Bertha, daug 
of Henry Collins, Esq., of The Duffryn, near Newport, - 
mouthshire. 

HersBert—WitTHam—On Sept. 5, George Herbert, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Constantia, daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Charles Witham, of Higham, Suffolk... 

HoLker—W1Lson—On Sept. 5, John Holker, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, to Jane, daughter of the late James Wilson, Esq., 
of Gilda Brook, Eccles. 

PoutterR—McCrea—On Sept. 4, Brownlow Poulter, of 
Lincoln's-inn, Barrister-at-Law, and late Fellow of 
College, Oxford, to Harriet Amelia, daughter of Rear Ad- 
miral McCrea, 


TourLE—Martixn—On Sept.12, John Joseph Tourle, Esq., 
of Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, to Sarah Anne, 
daughter of the late David Martin, Esq., of Hove, Sussex. 

West—Dicxson—On Sept. 10, Rev. George West, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of William Dickson, Esq., of Alnwick and 
Alnmouth, Clerk of the Peace for the county of Northum- 


berland. 
DEATHS. 

CaRLINE—On Sept. 6, aged 47, Jane Frances, wife of Richard 
Carline, Esq., Solicitor, Lincoln. 

Pgarson—On Aug. 28, at Madeira, Octavia Gillespie, widow 
of Andrew Adam Pearson, Esq., of Luce, Writer to the 
Signet. 

Wrnne.—On Sept. 3, in her 15th year, Alice Charlotte, daugh- 
ter of James Wynne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. E 


i 


nelaimed Stock wm the Bank of Gugland. 
The Amount of Stock heretofore standing in the following Names will te 
to the Party claiming the same, unless other Claimants 
appear within Three Months :— 

BuRcHNALL, SamMuEL, of Grooby-park, and Wittiam Oum- 
BERLAND, of Mapplewell, Leicestershire, Farmers, £106 18s. 
Consols,—Paid to WiLtIaM Burcm Nace, the survivor, 

CursTERMAN, Henry, Timber Merchant, North-street, Man- 
chester-square, £1,500 Navy 5 per Cents.—Paid to Riomaikd 
Brownina, the surviving acting executor of the said Henry 
Cesstertee, Lew ao a ; 

Motoxy, Epwonp, Esq., ‘loonony Castle, King’s County, 
Ireland, £470 3 per Cents.—Paid to Alicia Bennett, widow 
the person named in the said order. 
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Nett of win. 


‘Fossroox, AntHony Aucustvs, formerly of 24, Duke-street, 


West Smithfield, in the city of London, but late of Holme, 
in the county of Norfolk, a widower, who died at Holme on 
the 17th day of March, 1861.—Next of kin to apply to the 
Solicitor to the Treasury, Whitehall, London, S.W. 


—_———_ 
London Gazettes. 
GA indings-up of Joint Stock Companies. 


LiMiTED IN BANKRUPTCY. 
Tuespay, Sept. 10,1861. 


Haprretp’s Parent CasK anD PackaGE Company (LimiteD).—Com- 
missioner Perry will, on September 27, at 11, at Liverpool, proceed to 
make a call upon contributories for 14s, per share 

Westminster Street Raut Company (LIMITED). —Petition for winding- 
up, presented September 7, will be heard before Commissioner Holroyd, 

pg, ame 4 21,at 12. G. F. Cooke, 35, Southampton-buildings, Lon- 


on, Agent for Hayes & Wright, Oldbury, Worcester, Solicitors for | 


r. 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Torspay, Sept. 10, 1861. 


Anser, Jonn, Gent., Bedminster, Somersetshire. Sols. Davis & Fry, 
Shannon-court, Bristol. Oct. 21. 

Barton, Jane, Spinster, Silchester, Hants. Sols. Blandy & Blandy, 1, 
Friar-street, Read Dec. 1. 

Coteman, Mary ANN, “Widow, Sundridge, Kent. Sol. Holcroft, Seven- 
oaks. Oct. 18. 

Downine, RicnarD, Surgeon-Dentist, Newcastle- ape Tyne. Sols, Grif- 
fith & Crighton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Oct. 

Orme, omg =m; St. George’s, Stamford. ®t. Laxton, Stamford, 


Lincolnshire, 

Setts, JONATHAN, ag BS St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks. Sol. Holcroft, 
Sevenoaks. Oct. 18. 

TonceE, — Toll Contractor, Pendleton, Lancashire. Sols. Slater, 

Heelis, & Co., 75, Princess-street, Manchester. Oct. 16. 

Wittovensy, WittaM Lemos, Esq., of 91, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Middlesex. Sols. Parke & Pollock, 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Middle- 
sex. Oct, 1. 

Yours, Sir Witt1am Norzis, Bart., Lieutenant in Her Majesty’s 23rd 
nem, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Sols. Boger, Bewes, & Boger, 

Stonehouse. Nov. 15. 
Fripay, Sept. 13, 1861. 

Becxwitn, RicHarD MITCHELL, Gent., nee, Liverpool. Soi. Hough- 
ton, 32, Lord-street, Liverpool. Nov. 2 

Batey, Cuartzs, Gent., 4, ceumeusgice, or tae Middlesex. 
Sols. Denton & Hall, 15, Gray’s-inn-square. t. 31. 

Empson, CHARLEs, Gent., , Terrace-walk, Bath. vse Gibbs, 4, Northum- 
berland-buildings, Queen-square, Bath. Nov. 

Hanrgis, Wituiam, Farmer, Lever-hill, Kimbolton, Herefordshire. Sol. 

Lloyd, Leominster. Sept. 29. 

Moore, Epwarp, Warehouseman, formerly of Chelsea, then of Primrose- 
hill, and afterwards of 400, Oxford-street, Middlesex, and late of — 
street, Hoxton. Sol. Steward, Museum-street, Ipswich. Nov. 2. 

Swatiine, Jonn, formerly of | Rumwood-green, near Maidstone, Kent, 
afterwards of C t-road, P| tead, Kent, Victualler, and late of 6, 
Studley-road, Stockwell, Surrey, Gent. Sol. ‘slept East India 
Chambers, Leadenhall-street, London. Nov. 9 


Assignunents for Benefit of Creditors. 


Tuespay, Sept. 10, 1861. 


Counmman, Jonn Josern, & Joun Murray, Spirit Dealers, Liverpool 
a Murphy, & Co.). Sol. Quinn, 22, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
Aug. 2 








Dosserr, ee Hapaoop, Grocer, Draper, & Milliner, Bedworth, War- | 


. and of Halifax, Yorkshire. Sol. Davis, Coventry. Aug. is. 

Downes, Rosert, Bookbinder & Bookseller, 53, Paternoster-row, London. 
Sol. Burr, 12, Paternoster-row, London. Aug. 31. 

Gracie, WILLiaM, Draper, Greenfields, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. Sol. 
Brown, Lianelly, Carmarthen. Aug. 31. 

Hoorer, Henry Ricnarp, Brewer, pomigg Southampton. Sols. Hearn 

Mew, Newport, Isle of Wight. Aug. 

Iszorson, Epwarp, Grocer & Joiner’s Toa ‘Maker, Duke-street, Sheffield. 
Sols. Smith & Hinde, Sheffield. Sept. 3. 

Ison, Joun, Wheelwright, Blacksmith, & Innkeeper, — Leicester- 

Sol. Harvey, 10, Market-street, Leicester. Aug. 19 


LirrLtewoop, Jou, Carpenter, Thornhill, Yorkshire. Sot. Walker, Dews- | 


bury. Aug. 17. 


Moore, Gzorce, Buteher, Somersham, Suffolk. Sols. Jackaman & Son, | 


Ipswich. Sept. 4 
Pac, GEorcE Rowerr, & RicwaRp Linton, Mercers & Drapers, 


Boston, 
Lincolnshire (Pack & Linton.) Sols. eae Kearsey, Masterman, & | 


Hughes, 17, egy ctl London, Aug. 1 
ss aad RicHarp, Innkeeper, Bramley, og ” Sol. Booth, Leeds. Aug. 


Ruopes, SterHeEn, Joiner & Builder, Farnworth, Lancashire. Sols. Green- 
halgh & Hall, 8, Acresfield, Bolton-le-Moors. Sept. 5. 
oe, Epwarp, & FREDERICK Hotes, Drapers, Union Passage, Bir- 


(The Merchant Drapers’ Co.). Langford & Marsden, 59, Fri- 

Sapteront Cheapside, Agents f for —_ Worthington, Shipman, & Sed- 
don, Manchester, Solicitors. Aug. 29. 

Ten, Jonn, ‘Clothier, Dover. Sols. Sydney & Son, 46, Finsbury- 

us, London. Aug. 
woanteecees ga EooiesTon, Plumber & Glazier, Scarborough, 
Yorkshire. Sols. Nowell & Priestley, Barton-on-Humber. Aug. 29. 
Fray, Sept. 13, 1861. 
BANNIsrTEr, me raelgagy te — Bernard-street, Southampton. Sol, Mackey, 


aug At CooKE, Aurnep, Tailor, Newport, Isle of Wight, Sol. Retin Acad King. 


| ~ street, Cheapside, London. Sept. 6. 

Kinase, Fanny, Linendraper, Ipswich. Sols. ae. Bradbury, & 
Hardwick, Weaver’s-hall, 22, Basinghall-street. Aug. 26 

NorTaey, Samet Lane, Wine & Spirit Merchant, Tavistock, Sol. 
Chilcott, Tavistock. Aug. 

Rosinson, THOMAS, Jeweler Sheffield. Sol. Saunders, Cherry-street, 
Birmingham. Aug. 14. 

RoTHWELL, JoHN, Bloom-street, Liverpool. Sol. Harris, Sandown-lane, 
Wavertree. Ang. 17. 

Sunciarr, GEorcE, Glass Merchant & Commission Agent, 22, Warwick. 
street, Pimlico, but now of 28a, Walbrook, London. Sol. Scott, 4, Skin. 
ner-street, Snow-hill, London. Aug. 27. 

Smirn, Dava, Tailor, 32, Gresham-street, London. Sols. Fraser & May, 
78, Dean-street, Soho. Aug. 30. 

Woop, Epwin, & Henry ALDERSoN, Cabinet Makers, Host-street, Bristd, 
Sol. Miller, Bristol. Aug. 22. 


Bankruypts. 


TuEsDAY, Sept. 10, 1861. 

Barstow, EpmunpD, Grocer, Bradford. Com. West : Sept. 23 and Oct. 18, 
at ll; Leeds. Off. Ass. Young. Sols. Dawson, Bradford; or Bond& 
Barwick, Leeds. Pet. Aug. 27. 

Carter, THomAas, Builder, Dealer in Boots and Shoes, and Wareh 
late of 79, Shoreditch, Middlesex, and 9, Bell-yard, Doctors’-commons, 
London, and now of Windsor-road, Upper Holloway, Middlesex. Com, 
Holroyd: Sept. 20, at 12.30; and ‘Oct 22, at 1; Basinghall-street. gj, 
Ass. Edwards. Sols. Jay & Pilgrim, 4, Bucklersbury, London, and 
Norwich. Pet, Sept. 5. 

CLARKE, FREDERICK, Licensed Victualler, Duke of Cambridge Inn, Devon. 
road, Bromley, Middlesex. Com. Fonblanque: Sept. 23, at 12; and 
Oct. 16, at 1; Basinghall-street. Of. Ass. Stansfeld. Sols. Dod & 
Longstaffe, 19, Great Portland-street, London. Pet. Aug 

Coombs, WILLIAM GOHEGAN, Merchant, St. Peter's bill, Doctors’-com- 
mons, London, and Halifax, Nova Scotia. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 21, at 
1; and Oct. 39, at 12; Basinghall-street. Off. Ass. Edwards. Soli, 
Sole, Turner, & Turner, ‘68, Aldermanbury, London. Pet. Sept. 7. 

Coorer, JAMES, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight. Com. Goulburn: 

19, at 12.30 ; and Oct. 21, at 12; Basinghall-street. Of’. Ass. 
Sols. Walker & Jerwood, ig, Furnival’s-inn, London, and Puckel, New. 
port, Isle of Wight. Pet. Aug. 2 

Drake, James, Builder, 4, ke Upper Norwood, 
Com. Holroyd : Sept. 20 and Oct. 22, at 2.30; Basinghall-street. 
Ass. Edwards. Sols. Howard, Halse, & ‘Trustram, 66, Paternoster-row, 
London. et. Sept. 5. 

Gray, JAMES, ‘ian and Builder, Innkeeper, and Licensed Victualler, 
Leeds. Com. West: Sept. 23 and Oct 18, at 11; Leeds. Off. Am 
Young. Sols. Middleton & Son, Leeds. Pet. Sept. t. 3. j 

HARTMANN, Emit, General Merchant, 24, Martins-lane, Cannon-street, 
London, and 1, Little Love-lane, Wood-street, London, and 8, Bedford- 
terrace, Upper Holloway, Middlesex. Com. Holroyd : Sept. 21 and 
Oct. 22, at 12.30; Basinghall-street. Of’. Ass. at Pgs Sol. Bailey, 
8, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. Pet. 

Muonpy, DaniEL, Cook and Confectioner, 55, sr SR Bays- 
water, Middlesex. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 23, at 1; and Oct. 22, at 1.30; 
Basinghall-street. Off. Ass. Edwards, Sol. Buchanan, 13, Basinghall- 
street, London. Pet. Sept. 7. 

Paince, THomas, Dealer in Fancy Goods, 35, Beckford-row, Walworth 
road, Surrey. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 24, at 2. 30; and Oct. 29, at l; 
Basinghall-street. Off. *, Edwards. Sol. Buchanan, 13, Basinghall- 
street, London. Pet. Sept. 9 

SHanpLes, JoserH, Soft Soap Manufacturer and Manufacturing Chemist, — 
Ashton Old-road, Ardwick, near Manchester. Com. Jemmett: Sept. 
25 and Oct. 25, at 12; Manchester. Of. Ass. Hernaman. Sols. G.& 
R. W. Marsland, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 5. 

Steep, Henry, Beer-shop Keeper, Abbey Arms Beershop, Abbey Wool, 
Kent. Com. Holroyd: Sept, 23, at 2.30; and Oct, 22, at 2; Basinghall- 
street. Off. Ass. Edwards. Sol, Buchanan, 13, ’ Basinghall-street, 
London. Pet. Sept. 7 

Smira, Joun, Manufacturer, Street End, near Failsworth, Manchestet, 
Com. Jemmett: Sept. 26 and Oct. 24, at 12; Manchester. Off. Aas. 
Hernaman. Sols. Cobbett & Wheeler, ‘Manchester. _ Pet. Jaly 16. 

‘THEOFILIDI, Movurat, Merchant, Com. ns 
and Oct. 24, at 12; Manchester. Off Ass. Pott. Sols. Sale, Wort i 
ton, Shipman, & Seddon, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 6. 


| Fray, Sept. 13, 1861. 
| Cooper, JAmMEs, Miller, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight. Com, Goulburn: 
Sept. 19, at 12.30; and Oct. 21, at 12; Basinghall-street. Of. A& 
Pennell. Sols. Walker & Jerwood, 12, Furnival’s-inn, London; and 
Buckell, Newport, Isle of Wight. Pet. Aug. 22. 
| EDBROOKE, Rosert, Brightsmith and Bellhanger, 14. Orchard-street, 
Bristol. Com. Hill: Sept. 23 and Oct. 28, at 11; Bristol. Og. As 
Miller. Sol, Ayre, jun., Bristol. Pet. Sept. 10. 

Goopwix, Josep, Earthenware Manufacturer, Tunstall, saa 
Com. Sanders: Sept. 27 and Oct. 25, at 11; Bena HEN Of. Ass. 
Kinnear. Sol. Smith, Birmingham. Pet. Sept. 

Hatt, Tuomas, Licensed Victualler, North End, “Fulham, Middlesex. 
Com. Holroyd: Sept. 27, at 2; and Oct. 29, at 1.30; Basinghall- 
png # Fan Edwards. Sol, Edmunds, 1, New-inn, Strand, Londoa. 
Pet. Sept. 

Hits, Joun, Baker and Flour Dealer, Faversham, Kent. Com. Holroyd: 
Sept. 24, at 2; and Oct. 29, at 2.30; Basinghall-street. Off. Ass. 
Edwards. Sols. Lawrance, Plews, & Boyer, 14, Old Jewry-chambers, 
— or Messrs. Bathurst & Phillips, Faversham, Kent. Pé. 

Mane, Jonn Tuomas, & Henry Martin Raptor, Oil Refiners, Chicksand- 
street, Whitechapel, Middlesex. Com. Holroyd: Sept. 24, at 2.30; and 
Oct. 18, at 2; hall-street. Of. Ass. Edwards, Sols. Norton, 
Son, & Elam, 37, Walbrook, London, Pet. Sept. 5. ‘ 

SoaREs, Manog Joaquim, &> Avausto Soargs, General Commission 
Merchants, 50, Mark-lane, London (M, J. Soares & Sons). Com. a 
royd: Sept. 26, atl; and one 29, at 2; Basinghall-street. Of. Ass 
Edwards, Ven tanden 6 Cumming, 13, King-street, Cheapside, 
London. Pet, t. 

SrincucomBe, Tuomas, Woollen Draj <2 27 “& 28, Cloth Fair, London 
(Thos. Stinchcombe & Co.). Com. : Sept. 25, at 12; and Cet. 
29, at 12.30; Basinghall-street. of. yl Edwards. Sols, Ashurst, 
Son, & Morris, 6, Old Jewry. London, Pet, Sept. 6. 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Fripay, Sept. 13, 1861. 

WNSWORD, Slate & Slab Merchant & Manu- | 
facturer of Slate Slabs, 16, Great Ormond-street, and 37, Hart-street. | 
Bloomsbury, Middlesex, and of Cwmorthen, Festiniog, Merionethshire, | 
North Wales. Sept. 12. | 


How, Frepericx, Butcher, Whitstable, Kent. Sept. 13, 


MEETINGS FOR PROOF OF DEBTS. H 
TuEspAyY, Sept. 10, 1861. 

Parrick Rooney, Licensed Victualler & Builder, Liverpool. Sept. 
99, at 11;  Liverpool.—Roserr Crapock Davies & Joan Nicaot | 
Trovcnton, Bankers, 187, Shoreditch, Middlesex. Oct. 8, at 11; 
Basinghall-street.—Josera AppLeTON, Hop Merchant, Three Crown- 
square, Southwark, Surrey. Oct. 1, at 11; Basinghall-street.—THomas 
Bacox, Hotel Keeper, Newmarket, Cambridgeshire. Oct. 2, at 12; 
Basinghall-street.—Srevens Tre, Money Scrivener, Bill Broker, and 
Commission Agent, 15, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, and late of 2, Ade- 
laide-place, King William-street, London. Oct. 5, at 11; Basinghall- 
street.—JoHN JoserH, Importer of Foreign Goods, 87 & 88, Hounds- 
ditch, London, and 8, Alton-terrace, Albion-road, Dalston, Middlesex. 
Oct. 2, at 1; Basinghall-street.—Taomas CrapHam, Silversmith and 
Jeweller, 48, Piccadilly, Middlesex. Oct. 2, at 11; Basinghall-street.— 
Aneus Jenntnes & WILLIAM TaYtor JENNINGS, Ship Stores & Commis- 
sion Merchants, I4, Little Tower-street, London. Oct. 2, at 12; Basing- 
hall-street.—GeorGE JAMES M‘LENNAN, & JonN WILLIAM Birp, Builders 
& Contractors, 12, Osnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park, Middlesex. Oct. | 
9, at 1.30; Basinghall-street.—Jonn Everarp Farr, Carpenter & 
Builder, Baldock, Hertfordshire. Oct. 2, at 1; Basinghall-street. -- 
Rosert Poort & Samvuet Bayan, Boot & Shoe Manufacturers, 
504, New Oxford-street, Middlesex, and Northampton. Oct. 2, at 11; 
-street.—Paittip RaPHakt, Wine & Spirit Merchant & Pub- 
lican, St. James’s Tavern, Duke-street, Aldgate, London, and Cigar 
Dealer & General Merchant, Magdalen-row, Great Prescot-street, Mid- 
diesex. Oct. 2, at 12.30; Basinghall-street.—ArcuiBaLp Antruur Covu- 
per, East India & Commission Merchant, Winchester-kouse, Old Broad- 
street, London. Oct. 2, at 11.30; Basinghall-street.—Wittiam James 
Winpram & Epwarp Squire Tessorr, Elastic Web Manufacturers, 
Leicester. Oct. 3, at 11; Nottingham.—James Caupwe tt, Coal and | 
Coke Merchant, Southwell, Nottinghamshire. Oct. 10. at 11; Birming- | 
ham.—Georce KyNerston Paine, Draper, Wolverhampton, Stafford- 
shire. Oct. 25, at 11; Birmingham.—Wrtt1am Bowen, Victualler 
Swansea. Oct. at 11; Bristol—James Psrrorr, Draper, 
Cheddar, Somerset. Oct.3,at11; Bristol.—James M‘Masrer & Samcet 
Haines, Drapers & Tea Dealers, Abergavenny, Monmouth (M‘Master, 
Haines, & Co.). Oct. 3, at 11; Bristol.—TsHomas Winwoop, Grocer | 
& Tea Dealer, Neath, Glamorganshire. Oct. 3,at11; Bristol.—Joun | 
Acock, Builder, Winchcomb-st. Cheltenham. Oct. 3, at 11; Bristol.— 
Taomas Witttams, Grocer & Draper, Crickhowell, Brecon. Oct. 4, at 
11; Bristol.—-Taomas Watts, Sail & Ships’ Colors Maker, Bristol. Oct. 
4,at11; Bristol. Joseph Harror & James Harrop, Woollen Manu- 
rs, Westbury, Wilts. Oct.4,at 11; Bristol.—Epwin Fow er, 
Draper & Tailor, Bristol, and Pontypool, Monmouth. Oct. 4, at ll; | 
Bristol.—Joun Ropeers, Draper, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgan. Oct. 5, 
at 11; Bristol—Joun Hynpman, Beer & Porter Merchant & Licensed 
Victualler, Dock-street, Newport, Monmouth. Oct. 5, at 11; Bristol._— | 
Georce Reeves, jun., Riding Master, Livery Stable Keeper, & Horse 
Dealer, Cheltenham. Oct. 5, at 11; Bristol—Taomas Sampson, Shawl 
Manufacterur, Ham Mills, Stroud, Gloucester, and WiLttam BARNARD, 
Shaw! Manufacturer & Woollen Cloth Manufacturer, Highlands, 
Minchinhampton, and of Stroud (Thomas Sampson & Co.); also 
estate of WitL1aM BaRnarD. Oct. 5, at 11; Bristol.—Davip 
MLL1AM James, Coal Merchant & Coke Manufacturer, Liwyncelyn 
Colliery, Llanwonno, Glamorgan. Oct. 10,at11; Bristol.—Ricuarp 
Witson, Flax Spinner, Leeds, York. Oct..1,at 11; Leeds.—Gso, WiLson 
&Joun Witson, Heckmondwicke, York. Oct. 1, at 11; Leeds.—Joun 
Eannsaawe & Geo. EarnsHawe, Dyers, Halifax. Oct. 1, at 11 ; Leeds. 
Srernen Storey Smiruson, Provision Merchant & Ship Owner, Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull. Oct. 2, at 12; Kingston-upon-Hull.—ABRanAM CHAM- 
BERLIN, Butcher & Cattle Dealer, 245, High-street, Exeter, and of Stoke 

Canon, Devonshire. Oct. 8,at 12; Exeter.—RicHarp Pain, Ironmonger, 
Exeter, and 48 & 49, Western-road, Brighton, Oct. 8, at 12; Exeter. | 
~—Grorce Cuant, Glove Manufacturer, West End, Stoke-sub-Hambden, 
hire. Oct. 8, at 12; Exeter.—Noan MILLER, Builder, Sid- 
mouth, Devonshire. Oct. 8, at 12, Exeter.—Freperic Every, Scrivener, 
Bampfylde-street, Exeter, and Alphington-road, Saint Thomas, Devon- 
shire. Oct. 8, at 12; Exeter—Joun Frenca, Butter & Corn-factor, 
Martock, Somersetshire. Oct. 8, at 12; Exeter.—Joun Datty, Inn- 
keeper & Coal Merchant, Starcross, Kenton, Devonshire. Oct. 8, at 12; 
Exeter—Epwarp Wit1ams, Builder & Joiner, Wrexham, Denbigh- 
Shire. Sept. 27, at 11; Liverpool.—Ricuarp ForsHaw, Machine 
Manufacturer, Liverpool (Ric Forshaw & Co.) Sept. 27. at 11; 
Liverpool.—Joun M‘Mutuan, Licensed Victualler, Liverpool. Sept. 27, 
at 11; Liverpool,—JosepH Worstey, Draper, Witton, Cheshire. Sept. 
27, at 11; Liverpool—Jas. Grana, Blue Manufacturer, Liverpool. Oct. 
2, at 12; Liverpool.—Gzo. SLEDDALL Waicut & Jonny WRIGHT, Brewers, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Liverpool (G. & J. Wright). Oct. 2, at 12; 
Liverpool.—Epwarp Brown, Brewer, Ditton, near Warrington, Lanca- 
shire. Oct. 2, at 11; Liverpool.—Huam Mackay & WiLtiamM BisHToN 
Davigs, Shipwrights, Ship Dealers, Liverpool. Oct. 2, at 12; Liverpool ; 
Henry Lenox, Merchant, Liverpool. Oct. 2, at 12 ; Liverpool.— WILLIAM 
Tuomas, Draper, Llanerchynedd, Anglesey. Oct. 2, at 12; Liverpool.— 
Joun Jones, Draper, Wrexham, Denbighshire, Oct. 2, at 12; Liver- 
rag yes Merson & T. Breck Incaam, Glass Manufacturers, St. 

Lyon & 











Lancashire (J. Merson & Co.) Oct. 2, at 12; Liverpool.—Ep. 

& JoserH Greenwoop, Builders, Huyton Quarry, Lancashire. 

Oct. 2, at 11; Liverpool.—Henry Exias Moss, Merchant, Liverpool. 
Oct. 2, at 11; Liverpool.—Rosert Carnutuers & GsorGe CARRUTHERS, 
Drapers, Liverpool. Oct. 4, at 12; Liverpool.—Wi11aM FarreEtt, 
» Kensington, and of the Cattle Market, West Derby, 

Lancashire. om 4, at 12; Liverpool.—Joun Waerorp Hunt, Lamp 


Manufacturer, - Oct. 4, at 11; Liverpool.—Joun Laneron 
’ Ship Owner, ji |. Oct. 4, at ll; Me By a7 Tugmeau, 
Tobacconist, 11, t, Live: . Oct. 4, at 11; — 
Joun Rosixson, Plumber, Painter, & Glazier, Liverpool. Oct. 4, at 12; 


.— JOHN PARKER Hat, Broker n Agent, Liverpool. 





Liverpool & Commissio: 
Oct. 4, at 11; —Taomas BARTON, Tanne: rpool (Barton 
& Son). Och. 4, at 11; Liverpool, Se ee a 


Faray, Sept. 13, 1861. 


| Paiip Turnes Mitter, Linen Draper, Aylesbury. Sept. 24, at 2; 


Basinghall-street.—Witiiam Samira & Ropert WALLS Sinccare, Linen 
Factors, 10, Pancras-lane, London (Smith, Sinclair, & Company.) 
Oct. 10, at 12.30; Basinghall-street.—Artaur Dorrie Kipp, Straw 
Hat Manufacturer, 10, Fore-street, and 10, Cripplegate-buildings, Lon- 
don (Archibald Duffie). Oct, 9, at 12.30; Basinghall-street.—Josgra 
Mantua, Jeweller, Cutler, & General Dealer, Market-place, Luton, 
Bedfordshire. Oct. 9, at 1.30; Basinghall-street.—Georce Topp, jun., 
Builder, Ranelagh Works, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, Middlesex. Oct. 8, 
at 11.30; Basinghall-street.— Dante. Pitprrem, Builder, Oakley- 
crescent South, Chelsea, Middlesex. Oct. 7,at 11; Basinghall-street. 
—CHARLEs Nicnotson, Epwarp Pascatt, & Wriittam Srone, Ware- 
housemen, Cannon-street West, London. Oct. 8, at 12.30; Basinghall- 
street; same time sep. est. of Charles Nicholson & Willlam Stone.— 
James Cook & Hengy Bickerton Gaeenwoop, Wine & Spirit Mer- 
chants, 44, Mark-lane, London (Cook & Greenwood.) Oct. 8, at 12; 
Basinghall-street. — Epwarp Russett Daunt & JoHN Witson, Bill 
Brokers, 37, Old Broad street, London (Daunt, Wilson, & Company.) 
Oct. 7, at 11; Basinghall-street.—Rosert Spear Beosis, Merchant, 
6, Great Winchester-street, London. Oct. 4, at 1.30; Basinghall-street, 
JosepH BusHett & ALFRED WaLKER, Straw Hat Manufacturers, 93, 
Wood-street, London, and of mden, Hertford. Oct. 7, at 11; 
Basinghall-street.— Tuomas Geamarn, Italian Warehouseman, 75, 
Gracechurch-street, London. Oct. 5, at 12; Basinghall-street.— 
Witturam Henry Sutra, Henry Witttam Wrraars, Caagies WILLIAM 
Coren, & Georce Pazsson, Coal Merchants, Creek Bridge-road, Dept- 
ford, Kent (Smith, Withers, & Co.) Oct. 7,at 11; Basinghall-street ; 
joint estate of William Henry Smith ; same time sep. est. of William 
Henry Smith.—Joun Yates, Mustard Manufacturer & Drysalter, 14, 
Berry-street, Clerkenwell, Middlesex. Oct. 5, at 11.30; Basinghall- 
street.—JoserH Barnett BEaReNns, Dealer in Pictures, 4, Coventry- 
street, Haymarket, Middlesex. Oct. 7, at 12; Basinghall-street.— 
Tuomas Fuacte Diamond, Warehouseman & Commission Agent, Blue 
Boar-court, Friday-street, London. Oct. 5,at 11; Basinghall-street.— 
SamMuEL Vace, commonly known as Sam Cowtins, Licensed Victualler, 
late of Hyde, Hendon, Middlesex, now of 40, Gower-place, Bedford- 
square, Middlesex. Oct. 7, at 1; Basinghall-street.—Georerz Exxiorr, 
Blacksmith & Licensed Victualler, West-street, Farnham, Surrey. 
Oct. 5, at 11; Basinghall-street. Taomas Creasy Barser, Currier 
and Leather Seller, 67, High-street, Gravesend, Kent, Grays, 
Essex, and Enfield, Middlesex. Oct. 5, 11.30: Basinghall-street.— 
Isaac ANTOINE CHOMEL, Jeweller, Watch, & Clock Maker, 4, Saint 
James’-street, Saint James, Westminster. Oct. 5, at 11; Basinghall- 
street.—Geosce Davis, Builder, Plumber, & Brass Foander, South- 
ampton. Oct. 7, at 1; Basinghall-street.—Georce Perrant, Sail Maker 
& Ship Chandler, 133, Minories, London. Oct. 4, at 2 ; Basinghall-street. 
—Henry James Nosrror, Builder, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. Oct. 7, 
at 1; Basinghall-street.—Epwin Kirt, Publican, Bent Arms, Lindfield, 
Sussex. Oct. 7, at 12; Basinghall-street.—Joun GoopaLt Baerr, 
Grocer & Draper, Hornchurch, Essex. Oct. 7, at 12; Basinghall-street. 
—SaMuEét WESTON Moors, Lace Manufacturer, Nottingham. Oct. 3, 
at 11; Nottingham.—Gerorce Wittram Cave, Bleacher, Ni 
Oct. 10, at 11 ; Nottingham.—Tsomas Sapier Resp, Silk Manufacturer, 
Derby. Oct. 10, at 11 ; Nottingham.—Terence Frrzpataicn, Newark- 
upon-Trent, Nottinghamshire, and BerwarD FitzeaTRick, Nottingham, 
Travelling Drapers. Oct. 10, at 11; Nottingham.—Josera Morais, 
Needle Manufacturer. Astwood Bank, Feckenham, Worcestershire 
(Joseph Morris & Sons). Oct. 25, at 11; Birmingham.—Epwin Parxss, 
Currier & Leather Seller, Gloucester. Oct. 10, at 11 ; Bristol—Epwarp 
WETHERSTONE, Plumber, Cheltenham. Oct. 10, at 11 ; Bristol.—Taomas 
Ptummer Dunn, Woollen Flock & Waste Dealer, Woodchester, Glouces- 
tershire, and of Maesteg, Glam , Iron Master & Gene- 
ral Shop Keeper. Oct. 10, at 11; Bristol—Wmttam Ctarrox, 
Langcliffe, York, Witttam CLayTon, Lostock, Walton-le-dale, Lanca- 
shire, and Wi~tram Witson, Preston, Lancashire, Bankers. Oct. 10, 
at 12; Manchester.—Taomas Samuet Datron, Henry Datton, and 
Witt Heap, Calico Printers, Manchester (Dalton Brothers). 
9, at 11; Manchester.— Cuartes Psenninaton, Builder, Timber 
Dealer and Commission Agent, Manchester, formerly of Sal- 
ford. Oct. 10, at 12; Manchester.—James Dantetts, Iron Merchant 
and Commission Agent, Manchester. Oct. 10, at 12; Manchester.— 
Wituiam Warraker, Merchant, Bradford. Oct. 4, at 11; Leeds.— 
Geonrce Hitt, Grocer & Tea Dealer, South Milford, Yorkshire. Oct. 4, 
at 11; Leeds.—Henry Binsine, & Georce Dowson, Ship Owners, 
Middlesborough, Yorkshire. Oct. 4,at 11; Leeds.—James Boora,jun., 
Worsted Manufacturer, Bramley, Yorkshire (J. & J. Booth). Oct. 4, 
at il; Leeds. — Joun Smita, Stuff Manufacturer, 
Oct. 4, at 11; Leeds.— Tuomas Parkinson, Stock and Share 
Broker, Halifax. Oct. 4, at ll; — Epwarp Paskin, 
sen., File Manufacturer, Sheffleld. Oct. 5, at 10;. Leeds. — 
WILttaM Martin, ALFRED Puuuirs Youte, and Witt1aM RicwaRpson 
Rogsuck, Iron Manufacturers, Doncaster. Oct. 5, at 10; Leeds.— 
JaMEs Mark Martin, Ironmonger, Brazier, & Gasfitter, Chesterfield. 
Oct. 5, at 10; Sheffield.—Grones Harrier, Common Brewer, Sheffield. 
Oct. 5, at 10; Sheffield.—Jonn Pargin and Epwin Parkin, Iron- 
forgers, Oughty Bridge, Sheffield (John Parkin and Brothers). Oct. 5, 
at 10; Sheffield.—Davip Stag & Jonn CHartes Sriiar, Merchants, 
Liverpool, and of Shanghai, China. Oct. 3, at 11 ; Liverpool.—Taomas 
BuapEs WALDEN, Silk Mercer and Draper, Liverpool. Oct. 3, at 11; 
Liverpool.—Joun Merson and Tuomas Basck IncuaM, Glass Manufac- 
turers, St. Helen’s, Lancashire (Merson & Co.). Oct. 4, at 11; Liver- 
pool.—Rosert Hetssy & Joseph Hexssy, Builders, Garston, Child- 
wall, Lancashire, and of Warrington (Robert and Joseph Helsby). Oct. 
4, at 11; Liverpool—Joun Cusson, Joiner and Builder, Liverpool. 
Oct. 4, at 11; Liverpool—Epwarp Liypsay Baker, Ship Broker & 
Commission Agent, Liverpool. Oct. 4, at 11; Liverpool.—Tuomas 
Fremine, Merchant and Li . Oct. 4, atl; 
Liverpool.—Rosert Mornow, JouN Morrow, & Cuarkson GagsuTT, 
Merchants & Commission Agents, Liverpool. Oct. 4, at 11; Liver- 
1.—Henry Ciapaam, Woollen Draper, Liverpool. Oct. 4, at 11; 
verpool.—Hueu Maragson, Merchant, Liverpool. Oct. 7, at Il; 
Liverpool.— RoBERT a ayer — & be ee 
on-the-Hill, Liverpool. t. 7,at11; Liverpool.—Jonn 
& Ricuagp WoopwakD PowELt, Tea Merchants, Liverpool (Scott, Powell, 
and Company) ; also separate estate of each. Oct. 7, at 11; Li _— 
Josera Epwakp Betcu, Ship Broker, Liverpool. t. 7, at 11; Livers 
pool.—Taos. Hinpt£, Builder, Liverpool. Oct, 7, at 11; Liv 




















N ——_—_— LIFE POLICY 1s arto- 
GETHER DIFFERENT FROM 
AN ORDINARY LIFE POLICY. 


It is different in meaning, construction, and effect, being really a LIFE- 
DEBENTURE, as shown by the Opinions of the Attorney-General, and the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, copies of which, and Prospectuses, forwarded 
to applicants. 
INDISPUTABLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND. 
EpiwsurcH—13, QUEEN STREET. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Esq., Manager. 
Lonpoy—54, CHANCERY LANE. 
JAS. BENNETT, F.S.S., Resident Secretary. 


sores WANTED in Places where the Company is not already re- 
— Recently published, in 8v0., price 15s., cloth, 
RITISH MUTUAL INVESTMENT, LOAN 
and DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited), 


17, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10each. £3 per share paid. 


CHAIRMAN. 
METCALF HOPGOOD, Esq., Bishopsgate-street. 


P 





SoLicrrors. 
Messrs. PATTESON & COBBOLD, 3, Bedford-row. 


Manacer. 
CHARLESJAMES THICKE, Esq.,17, New Bridge-street. 

wilh tee —The present rate of interest on money deposited 

the Company for fixed periods, or subject to an agreed notice of with- 
waar is 5 per cent. 

LOANS. anes ore male, le, in ome & im 0 to £1,000, waoe ap- 
proved personal r security, repa, Se ay Se ex- 
tending over any period not excieling 16 pea ‘ 

. pelt ag ot i RS Secretary, 
of Prospectuses, the last Annual Report, and every information can, 
be obtained. JOSEPH K. JACKSON, Secretary. 


ROMNEY MARSH, KENT. 
An Eligible Freehold Estate, consisting of 313a. 3r. 18p. of Valuable 


Be: BE SOLD by. AUCTION, in One Lot, pursu- 
ant to an Order of High Court of Chancery, made in the causes 
Jane Holman and Others v. Teena Helen and ag and of 


London ; also at the Auction Mart, London ; 6 ee ew Fountain 1 
Canterbury: at the are Hotel, Dover; at the Aibion 
~ ot tie Have Se ew Romney; at the Swan Hotel, Hythe ; 
the Saracen’s Head inn, Ashford ; and of Mr. TOOTELL, Land Ayent and 
Valuer, Maidstone. 


OAL.—GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.— 
COAL DEPARTMENT.—The SILKSTO: pire and ELSECAR COAL- 
COMPANY delivered their , to the con- 
somer direct from their own pits; rg hy 
their collieries fally three-fourths of the etn enetemtare of tae 
thern Railway Company. Present prices :— 
R. C. Clarke’s best old Silkstone, screened . 
Wharncliffe’s Se ditto 
Ditto Pille ditto y 
Newton, sabes & Co.'s Sitto 1) i 
Ditto, ditto Park Gate or Brazil ditto ...... Beg 
No. 2 MLO cea Som 
Elsecar House ditto 188, 64, 5, 


Wombwell Matn ditto ditto oeee Bg 
Deiveted within Sv ates of Sight 
st Moment, Papas, tas Finchley, 1s. ton extra.— 
Re to, and to be obtained Y of the SILK! per tom extra | 
OWNERS COMPANY, Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross, and 


: Sole Agent, JAMES J. MILLER. 


x Particalery requested 
eet JAMES J. MILLER in the 
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eeeeee 


description of 
See ects 





TINES for. the NOBILITY and GE} GENTRY. 
NES for the ARMY and N 
WINES for the QLERICAL, LEGAL. ent MEDICAL PROFESSIONS, 
WINES for PRIVATE FAMILIES, 
PURE and UNADULTERATED D GRAPE WINES ‘fitm the COUTH 4 


VENDED by the PROPRIETORS of the VINEYARDS. 


THE FRENCH VINEYARD ASSOCIATION 
have taken extensive cellarage at the West-end of London, for the purpose 
of introducing Frescn Wines whys Aad on British public at Faexcu Trang 
Prices; and the members of that Association being 
most esteemed growths in France, the the Nobility. Ge Gentry, and Loraine 
patronising such Wines, will be¢ome assured 
THE EMPRESS PO fee 
20s. per dozen. Sent free, bottles included, to any British Railway 
tion, on receipt of an Order on Charing-cross Post-office for for 228. 60. jay 
able to A. Rophe, Director. 
of firat-claa quality, and deliclons taste. the very for 
8 pure grape, quality, ous ie very 
family consumption ve 
CHAMPAGNE, equal to Moet’s, 42s, 
‘ The Gaeta bien rts yoy d 
e 01 ) at 48s. per dozen. 
CLARETS from 16 is" dozen. 


Pure 6s. to 84s. per 
Tariffs of other Wines sent post free. 
Cheques requested to be crossed *‘ London and Westminster Bank.” 
FRENCH VINEYARD ASSOCIA’ 


TION, 
32, REGENT isan TCR LonDow, 1861. 
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EYZOR and BENDON’S TWO qua 
OCULAR FIELD or OPERA GLASS sent 


Tiustrated Price List of Optical ond Mathematical Instruments free, on 
conen of two =“ 


ODELS of SHIPS o or : BOATS made to o Scale 
Order. Blocks, sod atte anchors, cannon, Ragan 
yh eu 


&c. and every article used in fitting up bigdale of ship 
schooner yachts, screw and peddle boats. M Hyer 
been ot any ba tion made for evidence in actions at we 
burgees, and si; made to order. 
Ww. pa the Model Dockyard, No. 23, Trinity-square, Towet- 
hill, near Barking Churchyard, E.C. 


AN resort SNELL, Watchmaker and Jeweller, 
wietie Sat Scat ae Tee 
cod wellambstad lock: . 


HOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO FURN 
should visit G. I. THOMPSON’S extensive Stock of 
ry, Electro-Silver Plate, Fenders, i J and 
Maché Trays, Baths, Toilette hese na Chandetlers, 
Lamps. All articles marked in p lain figures 
THOMPSON’S Electro Silver Pwr 36s. ; ; Forks, 343. dozen. 
THOMPSON’S Ivory Balance Table Knives, 16s., 22s., 288. dozen. 
25, FINSRURY- PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Carriage paid to Railway Stations. Send for a Furnishing List. 
IMPORTER OF PURE COLZA OIL. 


ICTURE FRAMES.—Cheap and Good Gilt Frame 
for Oil Pairtings,2 4 by 24, 4 inches wide, 20s. Ornamental F 
for Drawings, 14> 7 IC, 
superar 7s a. each. Ol 
ings Cleaned, 














AMPTULICON or PATENT TRDIA-BVe 
AND CORK FLOORCLOTH. | Warm, 


Windsor Caste, Buchingham 


% G, TRESTRAIL & Co., 19 & 20, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Manafactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 
RELOAR’S CORK FLOOR CLOTH, I, of KAME- 


TULICON, kegel NUT MATTING, and DOOR 
y and modirate pi 


T, TLO A, Ma Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-bill, London. 
0 SUFFERERS.—YOUNG's FLEXIBLE CO; 
RS. The best remedy for those who 
nions, Price 64, and Is. per box, Ask for ¥ 
tte xouna, 4}, Shaftesbury-place, Aldersgate-strect, E.0,, and al 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Wealluded last week to a rumour preyalent in Bristol 
to the effect that Mr. , who is the housekeeper 
and usher of the local Court of Bankruptcy there, was 
about to be sprain to the office of Assistant-Registrar 
of that Court. We are now authorised to state that there 


ists no intention of appointing Mr. Inskip to this 
. If any recommendation in favour of such an 


intment ne been pare. it bra not prevailed ; oF if 
jntention of carrying it out has at any time been 
Or tal , it is now abandoned. We cuneate our 
aders and the profession, especially our correspondent 
from Bristol, whose timely remonstrance on this sub- 
ject appeared in our impression of last week, in being 
able to make this announcement. 





Another vacation grievance is complained of, arisin 
in this instance in the Common Law Taxing Offices. 
dent points out that out of the fifteen masters, 
one only remains in London to transact business for all 
the courts. He sits for three hours a-day, on four days 
in the week only; and as a eral rule, refuses to 
transact any but “vacation” business. ‘This consists 
mainly, we believe, of “short bills,” that is to say, bills 
of costs in actions after —— by default, or where 
the amount is under £20. e master will also tax in 
all cases of ing importance, such as impending 
executions, where serious loss would arise from delay ; 
and, as a matter of course, in all cases where specially 
directed by the Court todoso. Any bills, other than 
the above, are taken only as a matter of courtesy, in 
case the master happens to be at leisure, and with 
to them he refuses to make any appointment. 
Such, at least, is the representation which has been made 
tous, and we should be glad to be furnished with 
the experience of practitioners on the subject if 
our impression is erroneous, The only question, 
therefore, seems to be, whether the case complained 
of falls within either of the classes above de- 
scribed; if not, it is by no means clear how a 
failure to obtain a matter of indulgence can be 
fairly considered as a grievance, It is manifest that 
to alter the whole practice of the taxing offices, 
and to throw them open during the autumn for 
the transaction of all business, would be tantamount to 
doing away with the vacation altogether; and if it 
were incumbent on the masters to proceed with taxa- 
tion, on. the application of any one who may present 
preference intro- 
duced, depending on the priority of application in each 
case, If it should be thought desirable to enlarge the 
class of vacation business, we can suppose an arrange- 
ment easily made whereby one master should attend 
in rotation for cach court. But at present it is not 
alleged that all the so-called regular vacation business 
cannot be discharged by one master. As to the en- 
Joyment of a vacation, that is a right so highly prized 
that nothing but the most clearly established necessity 
will warrant an inyasion of the privilege. ‘This, in- 
deed, is felt by our correspondent. The only diffi- 
culty is how to admit the claim upon the master's 
time of one applicant, unless his case is one of those 
above enumerated, without letting in the claims of all 
others at the same time. 
It seems absolutely necessary that a distinction 





| of the eee is pointed out. The cow 





should be made between vacation and other business in 
the — offices as in other branches of the Court ; but 
it is highly desirable that a clear and liberal rule, when 
unce made, should be strictly adhered to, otherwise an 
pam. ne ye which is granted as a favour, may come to 
be looked upon as a matter of right. 





The annual report of the Council of the Law Society, 
which will be found in another part of our i i 
will be read with much interest, offering, as it does, the 
latest observations and reflections of a number of specially 
qualified professional men on subjects which, either 
externally or internally, affect the whole bedy. Not 
only does the practical working of new statutes which 
affect the profession fall immediately under the observa- 
tion of these gentlemen, but their attention is also ex 
officio directed to proposals for the amendment of the 
law, and to the more silent changes which are continu- 
ally taking place within the ranks of the profession 
itself. It is gratifying to observe that, in regard to the 
last particular, their report is encouraging and satisfac- 
tory. They point to signs of senile improvement 
both in the status and influence of the body whose 
interests they guard over and represent. 

A review of the new Act relating to attorneys is 
rendered incumbent upon the Council, from the cireum- 
Pig vi that its proviatese SP not bsg ernst Even 
to lawyers, it seems, and especi to you awyers, 
repeated notice is requires ‘of the obligations laid 
upon them by statute, as to registering articles of 
clerkship, registering commissions, the production of 
the certificate of duty having been paid, and the prohi- 
bition of articled clerks m holding other offices. 
With great justice the Council point to the success of 
their efforts in establishing a general test examination, 
both before entering into artieles and during articles, a 
measure which will be fraught with the greatest advan- 
tages both to the pe er and the public, whilst it 
must very considerably affect the pursuits and course of 
study of a large majority of articled clerks. They will 
have now, before their final legal examination, to 
undergo a matriculation examination and a “little go” 
in yas subjects, as prescribed by the rules of the 
26th of July last. Some useful Fe eg as to the 
best mode of providing facilities of study for articled 
clerks in the country will be found in our correspon- 
dence of this week. 

Inquiries have in some instances been prosecuted by 
the Council as to the operation of the new I 
Revenue Act upon certain matters of taxation connected 
with the profession. Two points have been ruled which 
deserve notice; one that attorneys and solicitors who 
may transact the class of business usually managed in 
London by house agents, such as the letting and re- 
ceiving the rent of houses, are not, on that account, to 
be charged under the Act with additional duty. 
is that no stamp duty attaches to a written authority 
from a vendor to a purchaser to pay the purchase-money 
to the vendor's solicitor. 

The Treasury minute of the 16th of March last, em- 

wering district registrars to prepare affidavits and other 

ocuments for parties who are unassisted with other 
rofessional advice, is commented upon by the Council 
n terms of just reprobation, as being dangerous to the 
ublic and needlessly injurious to the regular practitioner. 
bn this subject our own opinion has ly been ex- 
pressed on precisely similar poe We are further 
informed that the practice which had crept in of surro- 
gates acting as pal agents was first checked at the 
suggestion of the Council and is now put an end to. 
‘ases of invasion and encroachment upon solicitors’ 
practice are again alluded to, and the im nature 
say they are 
unautho: to sue unqualified for penalties for 
acting in matters of this kind; such tions can be 
instituted only in the name of the Attorney-General hy 
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the Solicitor of Inland Revenue. The Council instruct 
their own secre to assist the Solicitor in investi- 
gating these cases ; but a clear statement of the evidence 
in case is required, and no penalties can be recovered 
after the lapse of two years. Under the head of mal- 

ractice we have a summary of the various cases which 
lave arisen in the course of the year, in which frauds 
and irregularities have been punished and checked at 
the instance of the Council. 

With a few firm and temperate remarks the Council 
dismiss the question of “ privilege of Counsel” which 
arose between them and Mr. Huddleston in November 
last.. The rest of the report is devoted to the internal 
affairs of the society. At this period of comparative 
leisure a retrospect of the past year comes with peculiar 
advantage. By demonstrating the exact position of the 
profession in all quarters where changes have been 
made or are expected, it provides security for the pre- 
sent and the best foundation for wise improvement in 
the future. 


> 


THE LANDED ESTATES COURT—TRANSFER OF 
TITLE IN LAND. 


No. IL. 


The gist of the statute 21 & 22 Vict. c. 72, which has 
established the Landed Estates Court as at present con- 
stituted, is contained in the sixty-first section of that 
Act. By that clause every conveyance executed as therein 
mentioned by any judge of the court, and purpertin 

to pass an estate in fee, is rendered effectual to pass suc. 

estate, subject to such charges, tenancies, rights of com- 
mon, easements, and leases, as may be expressed there- 
in, but discharged from all other estates and incum- 
brances ; and every conveyance of a lease, rent-charge, 
annuity, or partial estate, is rendered effectual to. pass 
the estate designated in the instrument, subject, as to a 
lease, to the rent and covenants annexed to the rever- 
sion ; and, as to rent-charges, annuities, &c., to such 
tenancies, rights, and easements as are expressed in the 
instrument; but freed from all other rights, titles, 
charges, and incumbrances. Conveyances are made, 
subject to rent-charges in lieu of tithes, crown rents, 
quit rents, and drainage charges under the 5 & 6 Vict. 
e. 89, and 10 & 11 Vict. c. 32. Commons and 
easements were repanagx 4 excepted out of the origi- 
nal Act. In the case of Rorke y. Errington (7 Ho. 
of Lds. Cas. 617), the effect of the Act was sought 
to be entirely evaded. In that case A.’s estate, upon 
which B. had a lease, had been sold by the In- 
cumbered Estates Court. A paper, called “a rental,” 
was, under the 23rd section a the 12 & 13 Vict. 
c. 77, issued by the Commissioners for the purpose 
of informing everybody as to what was to be sold. 
This document recognised the existence and validity of 
B.’s lease, and proper notices in conformity with that 
rental were given to the tenants. C. became the pur- 
chaser of part of the land, and in the conveyance made 
to him by the commissioners under the 27th section 
of the 12 & 13 Vict. c. 77, there was introduced a mis- 
taken description, accompanied by a map, which was 
also erroneously drawn, of the land purported to be 
conveyed. The description and map described the land 
which was held by B. under his lease. In ejectment by 
C. against B. the House of Lords held, on appeal, re- 
versing the decision of the Irish Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, that evidence to impeach the conveyance exe- 
cuted by the commissioners had been improperly ad- 
mitted; that the question founded upon that evidence 
was puarepenty submitted to the jury; and that, under 
the 27t section of the Act last mentioned, the land must 
be conclusively deemed to have passed by the convey- 
ance, subject only to the leases “ therein.” 
The House of Lords also held that the 49th section of 
the same Act rendered the conveyance conclusive evi- 
dence that all necessary acts had lean duly performed, 





Bie Be ne ee 
and that all requisite consents had been given, 
ground of this appeal was the want of jurisdiction jp 
the commissioners to sell an unincumbered portion of an 
estate, the other parts of which were incumbered. We 
may observe that such a question could not arise under 
the present Act: nor can it be raised in any case under 
the West India Incumbered Estates Act, 17 & 18 Viet, 
c.117, inasmuch as the 38th section of that Act pro. 
vides that “no conveyance made by the commissioners 
shall be set aside on the ground of their not hayi 
had jurisdiction over the subject matter thereof.” y 
point very similar to that raised in Rorke v. Erring 
strange to say, had become the subject of judicial deci. 
sion in two Irish cases relating to the decisions of trustees 
of forfeited estates. These trustees had been invested 
with arbitrary powers under a commission consequent 
on the Irish Rebellion of 1688, and possessed a Parlia. 
mentary jurisdiction in Ireland similar to that at 
sent enjoyed by the Landed Estates Court. The decision 
of these trustces was held, in the case of Ellis v. Se, 

(5 Bro. P. C. 478), to be final. The case of Annesley y, 
Dizon (Holt 372, 377; 7 Bro. P.C. 213, Toml. ed), 
on the other hand, decided that these trustees could not 
ive themselves jurisdiction by declaring an estate for. 
eited. The judges, upon questions submitted to them 
by the House of Lords in Rorke v. Errington, wer 
unanimous in the rg that the conveyance of the 
commissioners passed the estate discharged of B's, lease, 
and the House ruled accordingly. hen arguments 
are advanced in favour of the exceptional jurisdiction 
of this Court, founded upon the absence of complaints 
and mistakes (as has been recently done by the Irish 
Solicitor-General at the meeting of the Social Science 
Association, at Dublin), it should not be forgotton that 
the case of Rorke v. Errington is one which has act 
occurred; that the court was then in the probationary 
stage of its existence, and is not likely to be mor 
vigilant now when endued with permanent authority 
than it was then ; and that such mistakes being irreme- 
diable, are not to be lightly discussed as of infrequent 
occurrence and unimportant in results. 

Our readers are familiar with the mode in which the 
Statute of Uses was evaded by the Court of Chancery, 
That statute was somewhat similar in principle to 
Acts under which the Irish Landed Estates Court has 
been established. By the first-mentioned statute the 
corporal seisin of the land is transferred, by the magicof 
an Act of Parliament, from the legal owner to the 
cestui que trust; by the latter series of enactments both 
the legal and the beneficial interests in the land are 
transferred to the purchaser in despite of all other claims 
and titles, save such as are excepted by the instrument 
of conveyance itself or by statute. The Court of 
Chancery, in interpreting the Statute of Uses, was more 
modest in its pretensions than the Irish Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber has been, as regards the 12 & 18 
Vict. c. 77; for equity at no period sought wholly to 
avoid the Statute of Uses, whereas the decision of the 
Irish Court of Queen’s Bench in Errington v. Rorke 
(6 Ir. Com. Law Cas. 279), tended completely to neutra- 
lise The Incumbered Estates Court Act. The current 
of public opinion or social exigencies of the day 
may possibly in time to come influence our courts in 
deciding upon the construction to be placed 4 Acts 
of the Legislature. But, when a statute has been 

assed in harmony with the requirements of the period 
in which it is promulgated, if courts of law were to 
show themselves astute in depriving it of its force, to 
whatever arbitrary or moral results the application of 
that force may lead, the Legislature would be likely in 
such a ey rene arm to re-assert itself by means of ex 
post facto legislation. And this*we believe, was pete 
contemplated regarding the Landed Estates Court, 
the House of Lords had not reversed the decision in 
Errington y. Rorke. It is eminently desirable, therefore, 
that attention should be timely directed to the nature 
of the Bills with which we are threatened, before Parliay 
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‘ment shall have committed itself to the adoption of 


inciples contrary to received maxims of law and jus- 
Bs euich, if once established, would in all probability be 


ee up, if necessary, by supplemental legislation. 
ep 


resent Act possesses a great advantage over its 

lecessor as regards the efficaciousness of the method 
which it has adopted to realise the views of its authors. 
The first Act applied only to estates that were incum- 
bered. Accordingly, as was ascertained by the commission 
of inquiry which investigated the working of the 
Court in 1855, owners actually created charges upon 
their estates for the purpose of giving the Court juris- 
diction to sell. There is no doubt that the principle 
of the Act = in the nature of things eq ly 
to unincumbered as to incumbered estates. he Act is 
considered to have worked well in Ireland. The 
ity of that country, however, since 1850 is by 

no means attributable to the Court; nor, indeed, could 
that prosperity have flowed from any effort of the 
i are. The price of agricultural A csngse has 
risen since 1859 almost Legge pt his has been 
partly owing to the outbreak of the Russian war, and 
—* the influx of gold from Australia and Cali- 
ia. Lesees at a fixed pecuniary rent have been 
thus better able to meet the claims of the landlords 
‘than if the prices of agricultural produce had been 
either falling or stationary. We do not think that the 
throwing of immense quantities of land suddenly into 
the market, which the Incumbered Estates Court 
effected, could have served any useful purpose whatso- 
ever. The price of land, like that of every other 
commodity, depends on demand and supply ; and there 
cannot be a forced increase of the quantity in the 
market without a fall of price. Land, accordt ely, in 
Ireland, in 1849 and 1850, used to fetch a purchase- 
money not greater than the value of a few years rent. 
The persons who suffered most from this effect of the 
Court on the value of landed property were generally 
puisne incumbrancers. The hegre sold were in 
many cases incumbered tc their full normal value. 
When the price of land fell, as it did in 1849, the 
creditors of the owner lowest down on the list got 
nothing, while such of his immediate relatives as had 
family charges either bought in the estate in order to 
keep it in the family, getting credit for their charges in 
the purchase-money, or were, at all events, as a general 
rule, paid off in full. Incumbrancers who had lent 
their money when the _ of land was high were 


‘thus the chief sufferers from the operation of the Act. 


Besides, the peculiar condition of Ireland in 1849, which 
seemed to call for a change in the tenure of land as 
likely to obviate the periodic recurrence of agricultural 
distress, the state of the law in that country facilitated 
the working of the Incumbered Estates Court Act. 
Since the reign of Queen Anne, a general system 
of registration as roe land has prevailed in Ireland. 

es for title and incumbrances were thus narrowed 
to the limits of the register. The Incumbered Estates 
Commissioners admitted the claims of unregistered 
owners and incumbrancers, if these igs pond in the 
proceedings. If they did not so appear, the conveyance 
executed ,” the commissioners d them for ever. 
But a conveyance by the owner to a purchaser who 
registered the instrument would have equally barred 
them, unless the purchaser had notice of their claims. 
‘The existence of a registry system in Ireland, therefore, 
facilitated the working of the Court in a two-fold 
manner, It enabled the Court to see the charges which 
alone were indefeasible, and it also enabled it to 
grant a conveyance without doing geo injury 
to any claimant than the owner could have done 
if he were so disposed. The condition of Ireland, 
therefore, in’ 1849, both in law and in fact, pre- 
cludes the advocates of a parliamentary title system 
from citing the success of such a judicature in Ireland 
as a precedent that equally recommends itself to our 
wn adoption. 


Recent Becisions. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
VOLUNTARY SETTLEMENT—STATUTE OF 13 Exiz. c, 5. 
Thompson v. Webster, 9 W. R. 641. 


Amongst the very few cases which in recent times have come 
before the courts where the deed of gift was made for no legal 
consideration either valuable or good, and was the mere act of 
bounty of the settlor, is to be noticed Re Magawley's Trust 
(1851) 5 De G. & Sm. 1. In that case E., being indebted to 
A. in a sum of £100, and also to B. and P., in October, 1837, 
assigned a life policy to A. to secure the £100 and interest, 
A, acknowledged receipt of the policy, and said he held the 
balance of the proceeds in trust for M. EE. also wrote a letter, 
in which he stated he had made this arrangement “in order to 
secure M. from harm,” &c., this being “ the only way he could 
legally do so.” On the 30th of December, 1837, E. died intes- 
tate and insolvent, his personal estate being only £95, B. and 
P., whose debts amounted to £130, thereupon said they had 
advanced their money on the faith of the representation that 
E. had éffected the policy for the benefit of his creditors gene- 
rally. The fund was invested by A., and accumulated until 
the year 1850. Then, B. and P., having brought a creditor’s 
suit, an administration decree was made, the trust in favour of 
M. was declared void as against B. and P., but M. was held 
to be entitled to the residue. Notwithstanding the indebtedness 
of the settlor, and the want of any consideration, the assign- 
ment and letter were held to be a good declaration of trust in 
favour of M. 

The class of deeds executed for good consideration, such as 
natural love and affection, has already been noticed (anté p. 726). 
It was shown that at first they were considered either as void— 
Townshend v. Windham (1750), 2 Ves, sen. 10; or as primd 
Jacie evidence of fraud—Russel vy. Hammond (1738), 1 Atk. 
15; Holloway v. Millard (1816), 1 Madd, 414. Neither the 
one nor the other of these doctrines has been advanced of late 
years. A good illustration of the modern view of the opera- 
tion of the statute upon a voluntary conveyance for meritorious 
consideration is to be found in Jackson v. Bewley (1841), Carr. 
& M.97, in the Court of Common Pleas. L. had executed 
a deed of gift to-his niece in consideration of natural love and 
affection. Mr. Justice Erskine said, “ L. had a right to assign 
his property, but the law says it is void against creditors, if 
done fraudulently. ‘The plaintiffs attempt to prove that it was 
so done by showing that at the time of the conveyance he was 
indebted in two sums of £20 and £19; and that, when the 
property in question was removed from the whole property 
which he had, there was not enough left to pay these two 
sums amounting to £39. The question is, what is meant by 
insolvency ? If by the act of assignment the party makes 
himself insolvent—that is, if the property left after the con- 
veyance is not enough to pay his debts—that is insolvency 
sufficient for the purposes of the plaintiffs in this action 
(assumpsit against an executor.) But inasmuch as there is no 
evidence (or plea of plené administravit) that he owed more 
than £39, and as his property realised a sum so near the 
amount expended, even if that expense were all fair, it is still 
& question for you (the jury) whether the transfers above 
spoken of were fraudulent,” 

We finally come to that class of cases, of which v. 
Webster is an example, in which the consideration or alleged 
consideration for the deed was a family arrangement, or a 
transaction partaking or affecting to partake of that character— 
as a post-nuptial settlement, or a deed founded on past co- 
habitation. Of these Nunn vy. Wilsmore (1800), 8 T. R. 521, 
is an instance. “Ifthis deed,” said Lord Kenyon, “ were either 
actually fraudulent or voluntary, from which the law infers 
fraud, then the conveyance insisted upon by the plaintiffs 
would follow, and the defendant would be obliged to repay 
this money. But that it was not fraudulent in fact is per- 
fectly clear, nor do I think it was voluntary. Consider what 
was the condition of the parties. The husband and wife 
living together on bad terms; the former squandering away 
the property, and ill-treating the wife. In order to prevent his 
ill-using her ia future, to prevent her instituting a suit in the 
Spiritual Court, and to put an end to all differences, and in 
consideration of £200 advanced by one of the trustees, this 
deed was executed, I do not see why the £200 was not a 
consideration. In deciding questions of this kind the Courts 
have always disavowed inquiring whether or not the considera- 





tion be equivalent. They will not weigh it in nice 
scales if it be an honest transaction.” This case eatablishes 
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the principle that a family arrangement will give a value in 
point of consideration to a deed, of which the Courts will not 
attempt to estimate the pecuniary equivalent. In Persse v. 
Persse (1840), 7 Cl. & Finn. 279, Lord Cottenham, C., 
observed, “By what scale of money consideration are these 
objects (securing the re-union of a lunatic’s estate to the family 
property) to be estimated? ‘The impossibility of estimating 
them has led to the exemption of family arrangements 
from the rales which affect others. The consideration 
in this and in other such cases is compounded partly of value 
and partly of love and affection.” In another instance, where 
the consideration for the deed was the marriage of the settlor’s 
son, it was upheld against creditors. M., a banker, being in- 
debted in bond to the trustees of his son’s marriage settlement, 
and algo to other persons, on Ist July, 1831, assigned a house 
in the Regent’s Park and a bond debt as asecurity to the trus- 
tees. On the 2nd January, 1832, he stopped payment, and a 
fiat in bankruptcy was obtained on the 26th. A jury found 
that the assignment was not made by way of fraudulent pre- 
ference Beleher v. Prittie, (1834), 10 Bing. 408; and it was also 
supported in equity, Bannatyne v. Leader (1841), 10 Sim. 350. 
It was laiddown in Parker v. Carter (1844), 4 Hare 409, that the 
mutual concurrence of husband and wife in the buying of a 
piece of land in which they are jointly interested, and in a de- 
claration for the benefit of the issue, is a valuable consideration 
to support a deed as against creditors. Past cohabitation was 
treated as sufficient consideration to, support a settlement in 
Skharf v. Soulby (1849), 1 Mac. & G. 364. J. M., a married 
man, living separate from his wife, by deed, in December, 1842, 
which recited past cohabitation with Eliza Q. and the birth of 
children, settled on her and the children an annuity of £250, 
and two policies of assurance. He died in May, 1846, and in a 
creditor’s suit, to which the executors answered that the estate 
was insufficient, a supplemental bill was filed against Eliza Q. 
and thechildren. Lord Cottenham, C., in the absence of evidence 
as to the testator’s insolvency at the time of the settlement, 
said that the plaintiffs might take any benefit which would 
accrue to them from the fact of the settlor being indebted to 
others, but that “‘ indebted ” could not be considered as meaning 
only that he owed some debt; and directed. inquiries as to his 
debts at the time, and the value of the settled property. Heap 
v. Tonge (1851), 9 Hare 90, is the case of a deed being sup- 
ported, which was entered into between the members of a family 
for conveying the property of an intestate according to the 
terms of an agreement entered into between them. 

The following, on the other hand, are three instances where 
deeds purporting to have been made for the benefit of the wife 
or relatives of the settlor have been pronounced by the 
court to be a fraud upon creditors. In the first, a settlor 
being in embarrassed circumstances, executed a deed for an 
alleged valuable consideration, which, on investigation, 
turned out to be in part merely meritorious. The trusts 
of the deed were mainly in favour of an illegitimate 
infant daughter. There was a special agreement between the 
settlor and his mother, to whom, according to the recitals, the 
settlor was indebted, that provision should be made for the 
illegitimate daughter. This agreement was not recited in 
the deed. An annuity, also, which the deed affected to assign 
to the mother, was continued to be received by the settlor him - 
self. Sir John Stuart, V.C., observed—* Courts of equity have 
gone very far to maintain family settlements. A deed made 
between the members of a family, founded on no better con- 
sideration than the compromise of a doubtful right, may be 
upheld on this principle. In this case, if there had been no 
cireumstances of suspicion—no contravention of higher rights 
—upon the claim of a parent (the mother) who had made large 
pecuniary advances in favour of achild—advances which had, 
perhaps, at first, formed the obligation of a debt—the Court 
might, perhaps, even after lapse of time, have considered the 
assertion or the existence of such a right a sufficient considera- 
tion to support a deed purporting to be a family settlement. 
But where the rights of existing creditors are directly inter- 
fered with, a more severe rule must be applied. And in such 
circumstances of suspicion as occur here, from the embarrassed 
circumstances of the grantor, the pressure of creditors, and the 
appearance of a voluntary arrangement originating in the 
necessity and fear induced by this pressure, the case is 
carried beyond the principle which supports a deed as a mere 
family , and not on actual valuable consideration ;” 
Penhall v. Elwin (1858), 1 Sm. & Giff, 258; 

In the second, Mr. R., a debtor, was seised in feeof the re- 
version of dof a manor. Being married, he executed 
® settlement of his property, to be in consideration 
of £500 paid by his wife’s father. ‘The settlement contained a 





-viding-an annuity for his mother. 


- by H. for the £90 and costs. 





’ power to the father, the husband, and the wife jointly io sale 


in a sale of the property. In January, 1845, they effected a sale 
to the tenant for life for a sum of £4,300, é money wis 
invested, and in May, 1846, a deed was executed declaring the 
trusts of the stock, which corresponded with the trusts of the 
settlement of January, 1845. The plaintiff obtained judgment 
on his debt about the same date; and there were other credj. 
tors, The evidence showed that the payment of the £500 was 
illusory. The Lord Chancellor (Cranworth) held the sale jp 
January, 1845, to have been a valid sale; but that the settle. 
ment of May, 1846, was voluntary, and that the transaction 
was a fraudulent contrivance to defeat execution on the judg. 
ment just before Mr. R., the debtor, went abroad. The ps3 
of May, 1846, was set aside; Goldsmith v. Russell (1855), 5 
De G. M. & G. 547. ‘ 

In the third, a trader, who was in insolvent circumstancs, 
agreed to sell his business and stock in consideration of a 
money payment, and that the purchaser should, during the 
joint lives of the tfader and his wife, pay to the former an ap. 
nuity equal to one-fourth of the profits, and a contingent a. 
nuity to the wife, if she survived, of one-sixth of the profits, 
The trader died, and in a creditors’ suit the annuity reserved 
to the wife was held void. ‘The Lord Chancellor (Cranweo 
said, “‘ I think the case is clearly within the statute. A 
may, though indebted; withdraw some portion of his p 
provided there remains enough for the satisfaction of his cre 
tors; but that must be made out. If the effect is to withdy 
any. portion of the property, so that there doés not 
sufficient to enable creditors to pay themselves, that is, in m 
opinion, clearly within the statute;” hv. ran 
(1855), 6 De G. M. & G. 95. In Jenkyn v. Vaughan (1866), 
3 Drew. 419, where a post-nuptial settlement was made bys 
person largely indebted at the time, and it was not cle 
whether the then existing debts were paid-off or not, though it 
was certain the plaintifi’s debt did not accrue till afterwards, 
Sir R. Kindersley, V. C., after remarking that there was little 
or- no authority to decide whether a deed could be set aside at 
the suit of a subsequent creditor (see ante, p. 727), dirested 
inquiries as to the settlor’s solvency at the time, as was done 
in Skarf v. Soulby, supra. 

More recently still the result of the decisions in the same 
class lias been favourable to the settlor, and in several instance, 
previous to and including Thompson v. Webster, the efforts of 
creditors to disturb the arrangement have failed. Such was 
Holmes v. Penney (1856), 3 K. & J. 90, which was the case 
of a voluntary post-nuptial settlement, providing for the pay- 
ment ef existing creditors, and directing the income of the 
settled property to be applied for the benefit of the. settlor, his 
wife and children, as the trustees, in their uncontrolled disere- 
tion, should think proper. This settlement was upheld as not 
being fraudulent against a subsequent creditor. In Wakefiéi 
v. Gibbon (1857), 1 Giff. 401, there was a family arrangement, 
whereby the tenant for life surrendered his interest and certain 
policies of assurance on his own life to his son, in consideration 
of the son, who was tenant in tail in remainder, and also 4 
creditor, paying off certain charges on the life estate, and pro- 
A bill was filed’ by the 
creditors of the tenant for life, on the authority of Frenchy, 
French, impeaching the arrangement. Sir John Stuart, V.C,, 


said that “ if the father in this case had disposed of the property 


_ available for payment of his debts to purchase the reyersionary 


contingent annuity for his wife, the case might have been 
brought within the authority of French v. French. But here 
the son was a creditor to so large an amount that the transae- 
tion could not be viewed asa fraud upon other créditors.” Ins 
very recent case, land was settled by a marriage settlement on 
such trusts as the husband and wife should jointly appoint, and 
subject thereto, to the husband in fee. The husband became 
in insolvent Se and he and the wife executed the 
joint power, in order to protect part of the property originally 
the wife's) trom the judgment creditors. The ine Shnodler 
(Wood) considered that if the husband had been insolvent, this 
could not have been held to be a fraudulent exercise of the 
power. But no case of insolvency had been made out, or of any 
desige to defeat or om: creditors, The appointment was 
held valid; Acramany. Corbett, (February, 1861), 9 W. R. 408 
Finally, in the case before us, one J. C. was indebted to the 
plaintiff on a promissory note for £200. He was also indebted 
to H. in £90, and to other = He was entitled to 4 
moiety of the residue of his father’s estate, and also to certain 
real estate, worth about £45 a year. Judgment was 
. C. then applied to his 
to advance him £190. She agreed to do so if he would 
settle his property. After some hesitation and discussion it 
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was agreed that she should advance him £400, and thereupon 
4.0. executed the deeds. One was a mortgage of all his 
to his mother to secure repayment of the £400 and 
The other was the settlement now attempted to be 
get aside, by which J. C., in consideration of natural love and 
aflection, purported to convey the real estate (subject to a 
mortgage) upon trusts to sell, and pay the dividends and 
interest of the proceeds to J. ©. for life, remainder to: his 
children. The settlement was executed within six weeks of 
the date of the promissory note to the plaintiff. J. C. became 
insolvent, and the plaintiff was appointed his assignee. J. C. 
died, and then his mother died, The evidence showed that 
the proposition about settling the property originally came 
from Mrs. C., who found that her son was squandering his 
property. It did not appear that she knew of the existence of 
the plaintiff's debt; and it also appeared that at least £210 
pever came into the pocket of the son. The deed was sup- 
in every stage of the cause, from the judgment of 
ir R. Kindersley, V.C., 7 W. R. 648, to those of the Lords 
iees, 4 De. G. & J. 660, 7 W. R. 596; and finally, of 
the House of Lords, The state of the law, as exemplified by 
thisand the other cases to which we have referred; may be 
summed up in the following terms:— 
‘| Jn every case, where a deed is impeached as being void against 
greditors under the statute of the 13th Elizabeth, the Court 
has to decide whether, under all the circumstances, it can 
come to the conclusion that the intention of the settlor in 
making the settlement was to delay, hinder, or defraud his 
qeditors. A voluntary deed is not necessarily void; yet, as we 
have seen, a settlement executed for the highest consideration— 
that of marriage—may be set aside. Adequacy of considera- 
tion is not always necessary to the instrument; yet there are 
cases in which the amount of consideration is so important an 
index to the motives of the settlor that a deficiency of con- 
sideration will be fatal. Indebtedness to the extent of in- 
solvency is not essential to be shown in order to the overthrow 
of a deed; inasmuch as a man may have executed a settlement 
with intent to defeat, defraud, and delay his creditors, although 
at the time he may be of more property than is 
sufficient to satisfy them all. The amount of notice or want 
of notice on the part of the assignee is a circumstance not con- 
clusive in itself, but is one upon which, amongst others, the 
Court may found its decision. In the comprehensive words of 
Mr, Justice Leblanc, in Nunn v. Wilsmore, “in all cases, 
whether or not the deed is to be considered as fradu- 
lent with respect to the creditors, mnst depend on the 
motives of the party making the deed. In investigating those 
motives the Court or the jury must be governed less by rules 
than by circumstances, and precedents can only furnish the aid 
of example and analogy in guiding them to a conclusion. 


en 
Correspondence. 


ATTESTATION OF WILLS. 

This question having brought forth many correspondents all 
differing on the point, although each has produced a form of 
attestation sufficient for the purpose, yet every one considering 
his own adoption the best, I beg to suggest the following, which 
was prepared by an eminent convyeyancer, as it seems to me the 
most simple and yet effective form I have hitherto seen, 

“Signed by the above named —-——, the testator, as and for 
his will, in the presence of both of us present at the same time, 
who do attest and subscribe the same in the presence of the 
said testator.” 


I agree with some of your correspondents that it is unneces- 
sary to refer to the testator at all in the attestation either as the 
above-named, or in any other manner, bécausé the Wills Act, 
1 Vict. c. 26, s. 9, declares that “it shall be signed at the foot 
or end thereof by the testator, or by some other person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and such signature shall be 
made, or acknowledged by the testator, in the presence of two 
or more witnesses present at the same time, and such witnesses 
shal} attest and shall subscribe the will in the presence ot the 
testator, but no form of attestation shall be necessary.” Now 
that any person making a will—that is, executing 
one-~can do so without communicating to the witnesses the 
nature of the document he is signing. They are only required to 
attest and subscribe his signature, the Act declaring a form of 

to be unnecessary; but if more convenient and 


; 


claratory of the instrument being a will, then I think the form 
I have set out meets the requirement of the Act, inasmuch as 
it states the witnesses both present at the same time, and fol- 
lowing the words of the Act, “ they attest and subscribe,” &c. 
G. H. B. 





T object to S. G.’s form “signed by A. B., and by him de- 
clared on in the presence of us, who at his request,” &c. 

The Wills Act, 1 Vict. c. 26, s. 9, requires that the will 
should be signed at the foot or end thereof, by the testator or 
by some other person in his presence, and by his direction, and 
that such signature should be made or acknowledged by the 
testator in the presence of two or more witnesses present at the 
same time, and that such witnesses should attest and subscribe 
the will in the presence of the testator. 

The Act does not require that the testator should declare 
the document to be his will, nor does it require that the testa- 
tor should request the witnesses to attest the will. 

i Dn the attestation clause should contain a reference to 
the will. 

In sending you the form of attestation I made a slight slip 
therein. The form should run thus:—“ Signed by the above- 
named A. B., the testator, as his last will and testament, in the 
presence of us the undersigned, both being present at the same 
time, and subscribing this attestation in the presence of each 
other, and of the testator.” G. 





An attestation to a will in the following concise form will, I 
think, be found to comply in every particular with the require. 
ments of the statute:— 

“ Signed by the above-named A. B., as his last will, in our 
joint presence, and by us in his presence.” E..F. 





INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES.—EAST INDIA 
STOCK. 


The decisions on this subject are perplexing, but neither G.’s 
nor G. C.’s letters, in your impression of the 7th ber, 
seem to me to fully answer the questions raised by “ B. P. A.” 
in that of the 31st August. The Acts he quotes directly au- 
thorise aninvestment in the New East India Five per Cent. Stock 
(see Re Colne, fe., Railway, 8 W. R. 18, and Equitable, ge. 
Co., v. Fuller, 9 W. R. 400); for if the first Act does so, a 
Jortiori, the second does also; and that the first Act does so is 
clearly stated in the judgments, particularly in that of Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood. Therefore, irrespective of what the Court of Chan- 
cery directs, as to the money in the hands of the Accountant-Gene- 
ral, it is clear that trustees may safely invest not only in the 
old but in the new stock; and even according to “G. C.’s” 
reading of the case, this may reasonably be inferred from Bgui- 
table, §e., Co. v. Fuller, and confirmed on appeal. But 1 read 
this case differently; and the Court of Chancery has acted on 
the Act of Parliament by its using the order of the 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1861. In that the language of the first Act is followed. 
In exercising a discretion, however, under this order, the Court 
says that even the Old East India Stock is not issi 
(your correspondents quote the cases—Cockburn v. Peel and 

ngless v. Tuff); a fortiori, therefore, the new stock is not. 
One letter misleads us as to Equitable, §c., Co., v. Fuller, and 
neither of the letters in your impression of the 7th tells us how 
the Court of Chancery can over-ride two Acts of Parliament 
and its own order; and I submit trustees may invest in both 
descriptions of stock, though I believe it is not the practice so 
to advise them. J. 8. 





CONVEYANCE—FORM OF HABENDUM. 

Tn a letter appearing in your last impression, signed “A 
Subscriber,” reference is made by him to an Act of Parliament, 
relating (inter alia) to the transfer of freehold land (8 & 9 
Vict. c. 119). 

Ithink on referring to the statutes of those years, your corres- 
pondent will find that the Act alluded to is 8 & 9 Vict. ¢. 106, 
not 119. 

As my experience in the profession is limited to Ave years, 
I scarcely feel competent to give the information your sub- 
soriber requires; yet I humbly submit that the form of an 
habendum contained in any conveyance to a purchaser, dfawn 
by a tolerably competent solicitor or counsel within the last 
few years, will afford all that is required—though some 
differ from others, as the sundry attestations of wills, of which 
himself as well as the rest of your “subcribers” have recently 





attestation 
regular that a form should be used in which it is made de- 





had ample illustration. Avotiter SUBSCRIBER. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE. 


In reply to the letter of your correspondent J. N. Chadwick, 
in your impression of last week, I beg to say that the memo- 
randum would have been a simple I O U had it not contained 
an express promise to repay the amount lent at times specified. 

The following case shows the principles which govern these 
eases. A. lent B. £1,000, who gave A. the following memo- 
randum:—“I agree to pay quarterly to A.the sum of £12 10s. 
sterling, the interest on £1,000 at £5 per cent.” The opinion 
of three eminent counsel, among whom was the late Baron 
Watson, was taken upon this document, and they all agreed, as 
also did C. B. Pollock, under whose notice the case came at 
Nisi Prius, that the document was a simple I O U upon the 
grounds—lIst, that the ultimate amount to be paid for interest 
was uncertain; 2ndly, there was no agreement to repay the 
principal. J.G. 


If Mr. Chadwick refers to Brooks v. Elkins (2 M. & W. 74, 
6 L. J. Ex. 6) he will see that a similar document to that in- 
serted in his letter was held by the Court to be a promissory 
note, or an agreement for payment of money, and in either 
case to require a stamp. H. A, 





COMMON LAW OFFICES.—VACATION.—TAXATION 
OF COSTS. 


It would seem somewhat invidious at this time of the year 
to make any complaint about public officials taking their holi- 
days, but as there is a medium in all things, even in the mat- 
ter of recreation, we think the publication in your hands of 
the following state of things at present existing in the common 
law taxing offices might aid in reforming what we cannot ab- 
stain from terming an abuse. Reminding you that there are 
fifteen taxing masters attached to the superior courts of com- 
mon Jaw, and that fourteen of these are taking their vacation, 
there remains only one to perform their functions. This year 
one of the masters of the Queen’s Bench sits four days a week 
from 11 to 2, to tax all bills of costs in all the courts 
that are brought before him. 

A trial of ours took place at the last Liverpool Assizes, in 
which a verdict was recovered with costs by our client, the 
plaintiff in the action. 

Upon the plaintiff's bill of costs being in due course laid 
before the vacation master for taxation, the master stated that 
it was not “vacation business,” and refused to tax it. A re- 
monstrance to him, followed by another application to’ tax, 
has been ineffectual, and he persists in his refi 

The result is that the plaintiff cannot enforce the payment 
of his verdict or his costs until next term, by which time the 
defendant may be nowhere, and the plaintiff lose his money, 
If the master be right in his refusal, what becomes of the order 
giving power to parties to tax and enforce payment of damages 
and costs at the expiration of fourteen days after the trial. Is 
not this a state of things that ought to be at once remedied be- 
fore it is too late? “Lonpon AGENTS.” 





EDUCATION FOR ARTICLED CLERKS. 


It will afford me much pleasure to find that, at the meeting 
of the Metropolitan and Provincial Law Association, appointed 
to be held on the 8th of October next, at Worcester, attention 
will be given to the subject of an improved course of education 
for articled clerks, I desire to see members of the profession 
promoting the study of the law under the conviction that it 
is, in the language of Hooker, “a science to which all should 
do homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempt from her power,” and one which deserves and 
requires when chosen as a profession the exercise of the best 
powers of the heart and mind with unwearied industry. This 
will be greatly promoted by good training of law students 
in morals founded on Divine truth, and by a well pro- 
vided course of legal, theoretical, and practical educa- 
tion, and general literature, with athletic and other recrea- 
tions. Articled clerks in country towns would reap great ad- 
rere oar y Sovdg a suitable room, to which a 

and gen i is attached. Opportunities would 

thus be afforded them of passing their evenings profitably and 
x Lee there might be well selected readings from 
authors by men who can read well. A small company in 
every considerable town might readily be found to advance a 
sufficient sum for providing the room and library, the interest 





of the shares being paid by a subscription ; and in almost every 
town a public room might be met with not occupied ofan 
evening, the use of which might be obtained for the I 
have suggested. F. T. Ss. 


> 
> 





Foreign Tribunals and Yurisprudvence, 


EXECUTION IN FRANCE OF FOREIGN JUDGMENTS 
BETWEEN TWO ALIENS. 


(By AtgzRnon Jonzs, Eéq., Advocate in the Imperial Court of 
Paris.) 

A Spaniard, of the name of Muriel, had taken shares in the 
Mexican and South American Company, which was established 
in England for mining purposes. The company was subse. 
quently wound up, and M, Muriel was adjudged to pay 
towards the debts of the company a sum of £11 6s. per share; 
and an order was made against him to that effect. Mean. 
while Muriel had taken up his residence in France, and a suit 
was brought against him in the Tribunal of First Instance in 
France to obtain the execution of the English order. He de. 
murred to the jurisdiction of the Court, on the ground of both 
parties being aliens; but his plea was rejected, and jurisdicti 
asserted over the case by the Tribunal in the following judg- 
ment :— : 

The TrrpuNAL.—Whereas, it is enacted by the articles 54§ 
of the Code of Civil Procedure and 21238 of the Code Napoleon 
that the judgments of foreign courts may be ordered to be ex- 
ecuted in France by the French courts:—Whereas, the above 
enactments are general in their terms, and make no distinction 
between whether the judgment has been given between French 
subjects and aliens or between aliens of different nationalities; 
that it is evident that whatever be the nationality of the par- 
ties they cannot have recourse to any but the French tribunals 
to obtain the execution in France of judgments given in foreign 
countries; and that, therefore, these courts could not, without 
an absolute denial of justice, refuse to interfere, declares itself 
competent, &c. 

An appeal was entered against this judgment by Muriel, and 
it was reversed on the 15th of June last by the following judg- 
ment of the First Section of the Imperial Court of Paris:— 


The Court.—Whereas, the question to be examined is, whe- 
ther any execution may be granted upon a judgment given out 
of France between two aliens; whereas, as a general rule, the 
French courts owe justice only to French subjects, and that 
aliens cannot, in general, apply for it one against another; 
whereas, the above rule of lawis grounded on the two principal 
reasons—1, that the French judges owe their time and labour 
only to French suitors; 2, that it cannot be expected of them 
that they should enter into the examination of laws which they 
know nothing of; that these two reasons have their full force 
where an alien plaintiff claims execution upon a foreign judg- 
ment;. . . . that where execution is demanded upon a 
foreign judgment which concerns a French subject, it is a duty 
of the French Courts to grant it; and a practicable duty, since 
they can grant execution only according to the rules of the law 
of France. . . But when the contest is between two 
aliens it does not go thus, Their engagement can only be ex- 
ecuted according to their national law; and it is not 
to admit that an English subject may demand against his 
countryman the execution of an English judgment, which will 
have to be modified according to the laws of France; whereas, 
the French judge would have to go both into the form and 
merits of the judgment, which would entail upon him the 
necessity of an acquaintance with the practice and pro- 
cedure of foreign countries; . . . . and this might 
occur in suits of all kinds involving the necessity of 
the examination of all classes of right, which is evidently 
out of the question: —Whereas, the texts of our laws is entirely 
in conformity with these principles—that the 1st chapter of the 
Code Napoleon, which is the only one which settles the principles 
in these matters, does not recognise any suits before the French 
but those which interest French subjects; and the Code of 
Procedure, which settles the mode of enforcement of the various 
rights, far from extending these, restricts them on the contrary, 


in article 546, and while one might have supposed by the’ 


article 14 of the Code Napoleon, recognising the engagements 
taken by a French — in favour of an alien in or out of 
France, that the law would give ipso facto an executory force to 
the documents embodying the same; but the article 546 of the 


Code of Procedure, on the contrary, denies all executory force” 
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o foreign contracts and judgments, and submits the judgments 
toa revision. . . . Whereas, nothing is more rational than 
the contrary system:—When the right concerns a French 
gibject an action lies either in the French or the foreign 
courts, and if the judgment has been given by the latter, it 
must be revised by the French judges, because the principle 
of national sovereignty requires it, and because the judgment 
must be brought into conformity with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the national law. But when the right concerns 
strangers exclusively, no action lies in France. There can be 
no ure because there are no rights to beenforced. . . . 
Whereas, to conclude, the judges of France owe themselves 
exclusively to their countrymen; besides, they could not order 
the execution of a foreign judgment without entering into a 
law of which they areignorant, and by which aliens contracting 
are exclusively bound:—Whereas, in point of fact, 

Mariel has never had in France neither authorised domicil 
commercial establishment, but a mere residence; that he 
Tse-unucs none of the exceptions where an alien may be 


cited before the French courts, receives the appeal and rejects 
the petition. : 
This decision, which I have translated as literally as 
possible, though it comes from a high authority whose judg- 
ments are generally of great weight, bears in ‘its style and 
mode of argument and the repetition with which it abounds, 
a lear proof of the hasty manner in which if was drawn. 
But I have other and more material faults to find withit. The 
French courts have in general not shown themselves very 
liberal in their reception of the applications ot strangers for 
justice against one another. They apply the rule actor 
sequitur forum rei to such cases very generally. But, as I 
shall at some future opportunity explain, they have of late 
shown 3 disposition to relax in their severity, and in many 
instances they have given their assistance to aliens against 
others, where the latter could not be made amenable to any 
other jurisdiction. Here is, however, and from very high 
authority, the first Section of the Imperial Court of Paris, 
a decision with quite contrary tendencies, which lays 
down principles most startlingly novel, and which could 
hardly be expected in these days of increased inter- 
Till this judgment was given, few 
bad dreamt that there was any doubt about the right of an 
alien to apply to the French courts for execution on a foreign 
j nt against another alien. The article 546 of the Code 
of ure, which regulates the execution of foreign judg- 
ments in France, says generally, “The judgments given by 
foreign courts, or acts of foreign officers, shall not be executed 
in France, except according to the enactment of the articles 
2128 and 2128 of the Code Napoleon;” that is, that they must 
be'declared executory by the French courts. Thearticle 121 
of the ordinance of 1629, from which the substance of the above 
articles is taken, is likewise general. It does not limit the pos- 
sibility of being executed in France to such judgments of 
foreign courts as have been given between an alien and a 
French subject. Indeed, it contains a clause which seemed to 
give more full and uncontrolled operation to the foreign judg- 
ment where it is between aliens than where a French party is 
concerned. It runs thus, immediately after the laying down of 
the general rule:—“ And notwithstanding such judgments, 
those of our subjects against whom they may have been given, 
shall be free to defend their rights as if they were entire before 
‘our judges.” This clause lias led many of the judges and text- 
writers to infer that where there was no French party ousted 
or condemned in the judgment, the merits of the case were not 
to be entered upon again; and that the court had no other duty 
to perform but simply to glance over the judgment to see 
whether the rules of public morality and policy and the general 
received rules as to jurisdiction had not been violated therein. 
That theory is, however, now exploded: at least, the weight of 
authority is against it, and it now begins to be generally under- 
stood that whether both parties are aliens or not, the court is 
Justified in looking into the merits of the case, and trying it 
de novo from the very outset, though in general the gist of the 
examination of parties and witnesses, as it appears in the 
J t of the foreign judges, is generally taken as evidence. 
was, till this judgment, the practice without distinction 
4s to both or one of the parties being of alien status; nor do I 
think this judgment likely to arrest the current. The novelty 
of the doctrine it contains is certainly not legitimated by the 
= of the reasoning with which it is set forth, nor is it suf- 
tly in season to compensate for its other shortcomings. 
It is at the moment when Rieu has thrown open her doors, 
aud is preparing to do away with the terrors of those bugbears 
Which scared away from her 0 many visitors,—the passport 








office and the custom-house,—that foreigners are told that they 
may tread the soil of France as much as they please: 
that they may meet there, but that they may not deal toge- 
ther except at their peril; that France will give them every- 
thing except justice; that she will allow aliens dishonestly to 
walk her streets, and spend @s alienum there in safety. Ido 
not think, however, there is much danger of this new doctrine 
prevailing. The reasons on which it is grounded are hardly 
strong enough to overpower the array of authority which can 
be exhibited against it. That the alien has no claim upon the 
French courts is a proposition which many will dissent from, 
when they recollect that the alien on the French soil is not 
allowed the enjoyment of the natural rights of doing justice to 
himself, and that, therefore, he must be allowed the freedom of 
that legal succedaneum which society has substituted for the 
turbulent exercise of the same. The impossibility of the 
French judges understanding foreign law does not seem more 
conclusive, when one recollects that in many cases where 
French subjects are concerned, the French courts must do their 
best to understand and apply it—when, for example, a contract 
has been entered into by a French subject with an alien in a 
foreign country, or where a French subject is heir or legatee 
to an alien. Not to mention many other cases, these and the 
other arguments of the Court do not seem, therefore, sufficient 
to counterpoise that which is grounded on the terms of the 
various articles of the law (which I have given above), and on 
the rule ubi lex non distinguit nec nos distinguere debemus. The 
weight of authority, as I have already stated, is entirely against 
the decision of the Court, and I have every reason to believe 
that it would be set aside upon a writ of error in the Court of 
Cassation, which would be highly desirable. 


& 
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What is Contraband of War and what is nol ; comprising all 
the American and English Authorities on the subject. By 
JosEPH MosEteEr, Esq., B.C.L., Barrister-at-law. Butter- 
worths. 1861. 

Although the international law of contraband is in a very 
unsettled state, yet, owing to the authority which the works of 
the American authors, Kent, Story, Wheaton, Flanders, and 
Parsons, have in our Admiralty Courts, the American law on 
this branch of belligerent rights isalmost identical with ourown. 
This uniformity is still further insured by the deference paid in 
the American courts to the decisions of Sir William Scott, after- 
wards Lord Stowell. Moreover, the rules of the British Courts 
of Admiralty have been formally recognised by the supreme 
courts of the United States. The duties of an author on this 
branch of law, which has thus been so copiously treated cl, 
cannot, therefore, be very onerous, especially as regards the 
bearings of the American code. A concise manual, de- 
scribing the general principles of international law applicable 
to questions of contraband, and containing an abridged account 
of the leading cases which have settled this branch of law, 
would appear to be as easy of construction as it would doubtless 
be at the present time ptable to the cx cial as well as 
to the legal public. A sine qué non of such a work is a good 
index. A practical treatise on any branch of international 
law should possess this adjunct, in order that its preventive 
cautions might be of use to the mercantile public. The present 
treatise, considered apart from its faults in point of style and 
grammar, is sufficiently accurate in its statement of received 
principles, and contains a good collection of decided points, 
with references to the cases in which they were adjudged, but 
is wanting in one of the main requisites of a work on contra- 
band as it has no index. 

The question whether any particular articles (except arms 
and ammunition) are contraband is a question rather of fact 
than of law, and is to be solved in each particular case by a refe- 
rence to the intentions of the parties concerned as disclosed by 
the evidence rather than by the application of general principles 
of law. The work before us, therefore, pete 4 enough, is 
made up, toa great extent, of statements of decided points. A 
good index of the Admiralty cases which have settled the law 
of contraband is what is mainly desirable in a branch of law 
which is in little governed by first principles. Mr. Moseley’s 
@ priori speculations, so far as they go, do not appear to us to 
be calculated to promote much the interests of international 
jurisprudence. For instance, he disposes very summarily of an 
objection urged by Bynkerchoek against regarding as contra- 
band everything that can be used for warlike purposes, Mr. 
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Moseley considers that swords and cannon are not solely used 
for these objects. He observes, “‘ swords used as ornament are 
not articles solely applicable for war, nor are cannon, which are 
used for public rejoicing.” We are entirely at a loss to under- 
stand how a belligerent inquisitor could foretell whether swords 
and cannon found in a neutral vessel would be used by the 
enemy for useful or merely for ornamental purposes; or whether 
the enemy might not possibly,on an emergency, use the swords 
not as pruning hooks but as instruments of warfare. The 
method pursued by the author in the compilation of this trea- 
tise is, indeed, an exceedingly good one. He first states, at the 
commencement of almost every chapter, the general rule evolved 
from the cases of which he gives a digest in the chapter. 

The work itself, however, is penned very loosely, and shows 
but little regard on the part of the author for the graces of 
style, or even for the rules of grammar. Some of his rules 
are expressed in terms almost comic; others are sentimental 
in their nature. Of the first species we may give his first rule 
as an example—‘‘ Natural produce, neutrality, and nationality, 
make free goods.” The author then adds in a note, “ This 
might be called, perhaps, the rule of the three N.’s.” The second 
of his rules is, that “ doubtful goods of a doubtful power, bound 
to a doubtful port, will be free.” The author, however, does 


not enunciate this canon as the rule of the three D.’s We : 


have, indeed, no objection to alliterate aids to memory. What 
appears really faulty in this book is its ungrammatical diction, 
and the want of an index. Of the class of sentimental axioms 
propounded by the author, let the following suffice as a speci- 
men :—“ A friend’s ships in a foe’s service are foes.” Cervantes 
would, doubtless, limit the application of this axiom to sailing 
vessels. The next rule we meet with is as follows:—“ Ships, 
and what ships are made from, in contraband of war, is the 
same thing.” Again we find the proposition that “ money, and 
what money stands for, in contraband of war, are liable.” 
What the writer means by the second branch of his axiom is 
that bills, bonds, and notes represent money to all purposes as 
regards the law of contraband. The rule as to pre-emption, 
or the right of a belligerent to take such neutral goods as are 
capable of warlike use when destined for the enemy’s service, 
the captor paying the price of the articles, is thus stated by 
the author—* In contraband, whatever may be of use in war, 
may be taken on payment.” He thus describes the penalty 
for earrying contraband—‘ Contraband confiscates all of the 
same bulk and of the same owner.”’ If brevity be the essence 
of wit, it is sometimes, also, the occasion of a confusion of 
ideas on the part of a sententious and personifying author. 
This book, although so faulty in diction and grammar, neverthe- 
less explains the law of contraband concisely and as clearly 
as bad grammar allows. If revised by the author, and sup- 
plied with a copious index, it would, we think, be found gene- 
rally nseful. 


——_———___—_-- —- 
Societies and Enstitutions, 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
Axssvat Rerort or THe Counci, TO THE GENERAL 
Mertixe oy tHe Mempers, Jury 2, 1861. 

In obedience to the charter of incorporation and the con- 
stitution and laws of the Society, it now becomes the duty of 
the Council to present their Report for the year 1861;—to 
trace the progress and indicate the present position of the 
society, and of the profession with which it is so intimately 
connected, and for whose benefit it was called into existence ;— 
to advert to the subjects which have occupied the attention of 
the Conncil since the last annual meeting;—to show that the 
Council have endeavoured at least, if not always successfully, 
to further the legitimate objects and to protect the just rights 
of the body whose representatives they are;—and to prove 
that they have not been wholly undeserving of the confidence 
which has been reposed in them—a confidence which was in- 
dis ble to their usefulness. 

Council feel that there is abundant cause for congratn- 
lation in the re’ of the last few years. ‘There is satis- 
factory evidence of a growing conviction among the members 
of the Government and the Legislature that the s6ion 26 
a body are deserving of confidence, and are jud 6 and dis- 
interested promoters of law amendment, are qualified by 
their experi and legal information to render efficient 
service in the correction of old abuses. There is a marked 
improvement in the tone of the public mind with reference to 
Tiler tage cannes er olan are giving way to 
a thore efi estimate of their valne as members of this 
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great social community; and year by year increasing ; numbers 
‘of well-educated gentlemen, graduates of the universities and 
others, are entering the ranks of the profession. 

These important and satisfactory changes are in a great 
degree attributable, as the Council believe, to the existences 
and influence of this and other kindred law societies in Lon. 
don and the provinces, and to the cordial manner in which 
those societies co-operate with each other. 


I, Law oF ATTORNEYS. 

For obtaining the sanction of the Legislature to the important 
statute of last session for the amendment of the law 
attorneys, arduous and persevering efforts were required, a1 
though the Act when it received the Royal assent was not 
entirely satisfactory in some minor points, the Council con. 
fidently anticipate very beneficial results from its 

At the time of the general meeting on the 3rd of July, 
1860, the Bill stood appointed for consideration in committeg 
of the House of Commons. After numerous postponements jt 
passed that House with several alterations, and on the 20th, of 
August was returned to the House of Lords, where the alter. 


- tions were adopted, and the Bill received the royal assent on 
the 28th August. 


especially as some of its provisions are not always observ. 
and applications have to be made to the judges for or 
correct irregularities of procedure. [An analysis of 
statute is here given. See the Solicitors’ Journal for 1860, 
880; and Public Statutes for 1860, p. 90.] 

In order to ascertain the qualifications of clerks applying to 
be examined and admitted under the 4th section who haye 
served three years only under articles, after a ten years’ ante. 
cedent service in the transaction and performance of } 
usually transacted and performed by attorneys or solicitors, 
examiners have issued an additional set of questions as to the 
nature of the business transacted during such antecedent 
clerkship. During the four terms which have elapsed sine 
the Act passed, thirty-eight candidates have claimed the pr 
lege given by the 4th section, and of these thirty-three wen 
examined and passed, v 

In the course of the four terms no less than think 
candidates whose articles expired in vacation have ay: 
themselves of the privilege conferred by the 12th section of 
being examined in the preceding term, 

It is very material to notice that, under the 7th section, 
articles of clerkship and assignments within three months afte 
enrolment in one of the courts are to be produced to the regis 
trar of attorneys, who is to enter the names of the parties an 
date of the contract on the register, otherwise the service 
be reckoned only from the time of such production, unless. the 
Court or a judge shall otherwise order.* 

So, under the 30th section, commissions to administer 
or take acknowledgments must be brought to the registrar, wh 
shall enter the date and mark the same on the commissions 
fore they can be acted upon. 

By the 2ist section of the Attorneys’ Act, when. the certifi 
cate duty is paid after the Ist of January, the certificate must 
be produced to the registrar of attorneys at the In 
Law Society within a month from payment of the duty. If 
not, it has effect only from the time of production, unless as 
order be obtained from a judge to enter it nunc pro tunc, 

It is also important to attend to the LOth section of the Attor- 
neys’ Act, by which an articled clerk is prohibited from holding 
any office, or being engaged in any employment whatsoever, 
other than the employment of clerk to the attorney. Many 
applications have been made to the Council for their opinion 
as to clerks holding the appointment of deputy coroner, clerk 
to boards of guardians, agents to insurance offices, &,, 
the parties have been referred to the stringent provision of the 
statute. 

Their opinion has aleo been asked whether the service of an 
articled clerk to an attorney who is acting as clerk to a 
attorney would be deemed good service under the 6 & 7 Vic 
c, 78, 8. 4, where the attorney acted as clerk in one town who 
had a practice of his own in another town, and the Co 
deem such service would not be sufficient, 

In carrying into effect the 22nd segtion of the Attorney# 
Act, by which the Law List is made prima facie evidence # 


It may be useful to state shortly the scope of this id 
ders 





* te pew amy fr rer in Angust last to the present time, 


van, Lucpoleaies be Ghaca sear PL as te he eae 
ree years clerks for 
56 amignihents tor the resaus of the term, 





There have been 70 chancery commissions regisvored ; 220 common 
toh sal 40 perpetual commlasons. , ‘ 
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the right to practise, it was thought desirable that all the places 
of business of attorneys who practised at several towns should 
De inserted at each, thus making the list more complete, and 

@ serious inconvenience under which attorneys send- 


- jpg writs and other legal documents to country attorneys have 


hitherto laboured. 

The Council have had before them several instances of delay 
‘jn the service of process, when sent to an attorney entered in 
the Law List as of a town where he only attended on market 
days. It is expected that under the provisions of the Act 
attorneys will insert those places only at which they have an 
office; and no doubt in sending process to an attorney for 
service one will be selected who, having one place of business 

nly, may be assumed to reside as well as practise there. The 
list of London attorneys already contains both addresses where 
a London attorney also practices at some adjacent country 


Ap addition to this improvement, tlie Law List now contains 
the dates of the admission on the roll of attorneys; and the 
name of each member of a firm practising in the country is 
~placed in alphabetical order as in the London list. 

Pursuant to the 31st section of the Act applications have 
been made to the officers of the several courts for lists of the 
authorities and appointments now in force granted to attorneys, 
solicitors, proctors, or others, enabling them to administer 
oaths and take acknowledgments, declarations, and affirma- 
tions, whether such authority be to act in England, or else- 
where, in order to form a complete register of such authorities 
and appointments, with the places of business of the persons 
§0 appointed, and the extent of the authority conférred. 

On applications to the High Court of Admiralty for admis. 
sion as & commissioner.to administer oaths in admiralty, the 
judge has been pleased to direct that the testimonials in support 
of the application should be sent to the Council for investiga- 
tion, and they make the requisite inquiries into the character 
ae professional position of the applicants, and report the 

t. 


The Council, having been instrumental in urging upon the 
Legislature the expediency of the examinations prescribed by 
the 5th and 8th sections of the Act, on subjects of general 
knowledge before or during articles, and by the 9th section in 
legal knowledge during articles, felt that the duty devolved 
on them of offering to the judges suggestions for carrying 
those sections into effect. 

The Council therefore referred the subject to a committee of 
their body, who, after having made extensive inquiries for the 

of obtaining information to guide their judgment; pre- 
sented a preliminary report, which was widely circulated by 
the Council among the members of the society, and the several 
law societies in London and the country. Copies were also 
sent to the masters of tho several courts of law, and all were 
invited to express their opinions on the subject. The sug- 
gestions thus elicited by the Council enabled the committee 
materially to improve their report, and the Council believe 
that the revised report, as adopted by them, expressed the 
Opinions and wishes of a very large proportion of the attorneys 
and solicitors of England. 

They transmitted copies of the revised report to the Lord 
Chief Justices, Master of the Rolls, and Lord Chief Baron, 
and solicited them to take the report into their favourable 
consideration, und to make such regulations as might appear 
to them calculated to carry into effect the intentions of the 
Legislature, and to confer on the public the advantages which 
must result from having well-educated, intelligent, and 
honourable legal advisers. 

The report was sent to the judges in the early part of 
Easter ‘Term, and the Council have recently received from 
them a communication which leads the Council to believe that, 
with some modification of one of the suggestions, the scheme 
contained in the report will be adopted.” 

Tt may here be added, with respect to the examinations in 

ge, that in the course of the last four Terms 477 
candidates have been examined, of whom 417 were passed and 
60 postponed. ‘To the first class of the successful candidates 
18 prizes were awarded; and to the second class 24 certificates 
of merit; a favourable notice was also given by the examiners 
to 25 candidates who were above the age of 26. The names 
of all these gentlemen are given in an appendix to this report. 


Il, Aurprarions in tHe Law. 
{The Council here enumerate the various Acts of Parliament 
aflecting the profession which were passed, after the previous 


* The Rules. were made on the 26th and a printed copy wil 
fent by the Council to every attorney, tiney are 








ter] general meeting of the soviety, up to the Ind of July, 
Ill. Bruts iN PARLIAMENT. 

During the remainder of the last. session the Council con- 
tinued to watch the progress of such of the Bills as affect the 
duties or interests of practitioners; and they have also taken 
into consideration the several Bills introduced in the present 
session of Parliament relating to the following subjects: —* 

* Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
Constructive Notice of Incumbrances, 
Wills of Personalty, 

Disgavelling Lands. 

Drainage of Lands. 

Trustees of Charities. 

Trade Marks. 

Copyright. 

,Lunacy Regulation. 

County Courts Procedure. 
Recovery of Debts and Frivolous Defences. 
Criminal Law Consolidation. 
Probate Stamp Duties. 

Inland Revenue. 

Crown Suits Limitation. 

Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland). 
Statute Law Revision. 

East India Courts, 

* Wills and Domicile. 

The Council received several communications from attorneys 
and solicitors in the provinces on the subject of the resolution 
proposed to be moved by the Chancellor of the Excliequer in 
Committee of Ways and Means, that “there shall be charged 
for and upon a licence to be taken out yearly by every person 
who shall use or exercise the business, occupation, or calling of 
a house agent, not being am auctioneer or an appraiser duly 
licensed as such, the stamp duty of £2.” 

The communications expressed apprehension that attorneys 
and solicitors, especially those practising in the country, might 
be liable to the payment of this tax, many of them having the 
management of the house properties of their clients, and letting 
the houses and transacting that description of business cen- 
nected with house property, which in London is ordinarily 
under the charge of house agents. 

Considering that attorneys and solicitors pay an annual cer- 
tificate duty of £9 in London and £6 in the country, the Coun- 
cil addressed a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, sug- 
gesting that attorneys and solicitors duly authorised to practise 
as such, should be excepted from the o ion of the. tax, as 
well as auctioneers and appraisers duly licensed as such. 

In answer to their letter, the Council received a communiea- 
tion from the Chancellor of the Exchequer te the effect that 
there is no intention of imposing any additional charge upon 
attorneys, and a proviso has accordingly been introduced, ex- 
pressly exempting certificated attorneys. 

This Bill received the royal assent on the 28th of June. 

A select committee of the House of Commons having been 
appointed to consider the assessments made in respect of dif- 
ferent kinds of property, real and personal, the Council Have 
assisted their brethren in preparing petitions to the House of 
Commons, setting forth the several heavy taxes by which they 
are already burdened, the uncertainty of professional incomes, 
and the moderate amount at which the practice of an attorney 
or solicitor can be estimated, either when he disposes of it 
when he retires, or is compelled by illness to relinquish. 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue authorised their 
officer to state that a written authority from a vendor to a pur- 
chaser to pay the purchase-money to the solicitor of the former 
on completing the purchase, is not an instrument chargeable 
with any stamp duty. 

IV, CoNCENTRATION OF THE CoURTS AND OFFICES. 

Soon after the last general meeting, the Commissioners on 
the Concentration of the Courts and Offices made their report 
in favour of the site suggested by this society, between 
Lincoln’s-inn and the Temple, and extending from insti- 
tution to Clement’s-inn and New-inn; and the report conelu- 
sively showed that the acoumulation of surplus interest for 
upwards of a century in the Court of Chancery might justly 
be applied towards the purchase of the site and the expense of 
the building, [See S. J, for 1860, p, 715.) 

The Council sent a print of this report to all the: members 
of the society, and deputations from the Council a 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
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Chief Commissioner of Public Works, and assistance was given 
in the preparation of Bills for the acquisition of the site, and 
appropriating the requisite funds. The Government authorised 
surveys and estimates to be made, and notices to be given to 
the owners and occupiers of the site. Some delay has taken 
place from the pressure of other public business in forwarding 
the Bills through Parliament, but they are making progress, 
and it is hoped they may be passed during the session. 


V. CHANCERY EvIDENCE CoMMISSION. 

The commissioners appointed to enquire into the mode of 
taking evidence in the Court of Chancery, one of whom was a 
member of the Council, made their report on the 28th of June 
last year, and the great importance of the matter induced the 
Council to supply the members with printed copies thereof, 
As stated in the last annual report, the Council and their 
equity committee supplied many suggestions during the pro- 
gress of the measure, and an Act passed authorising the judges 
to make rules and orders for carrying the recommendations of 
the commissioners into effect. 


(To be continued.) 


oe 
— 


Tn the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 18th inst.,in a case of 
no public importance, Mr. Commissioner Goulburn took occa- 
sion to remark upon the absence of the solicitor for the assig- 
nees. He said that it was a very common practice for solicitors 
to send their clerks to that court. The Act did not allow 
him to hear solicitors’ clerks, nor would he do so. He must 
put a stop to the custom referred to. For the future the fee of 
every solicitor for the assignees attending only by his clerk 
would be disallowed upon taxation. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 
Currey —On Sept. 12, at Maidenhead, the wife of Frederick 
Currey, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son, still-born. 
MARRIAGES. 


Broomneap—Suirt—On Sept. 12, Barnard P. Broomhead, 
Esq., Solicitor and Notary, to Matilda Staveley, daughter of 


John Staveley Shirt, Esq., of Wales, Yorkshire. 

CaBELL—Lawson—On Sept. 12, William Lloyd Cabell, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Fanny Harriett, 
daughter of the Rev. G. R. Lawson, vicar of Pitminster. 

CHURCHER—GREENFIELD—On Sept. 4, J. Churcher, Esgq., 
R.N., to Emma, daughter of the late Thomas Greenfield, Esq., 
Solicitor, Winchester. 

M‘CuLLtoca—CasweL~t—On Sept. 10, Samuel M‘Culloch, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, to Nessie, daughter 
of the late Capt. W. Caswell, R.N., of Balickera, William’s 
River, Australia. 

DEATHS, 


Dickson—On Sept. 7, at Edinburgh, Mary Campbell John- 
stone, wife of Samuel Dickson, Esq., Writer to the Signet. 
Mavupe—On Sept. 9, at Champery, Switzerland, Arthur Grey 
Maude, Esq., of Great George-street, Westminster, and of 

the Sessions House, Clerkenwell. 


—_——_—~+——— 
London Gazettes. 


GA indings-up of Joint Stock Companies. 
ToespayY, Sept. 17,1861. 

Ewnotisu axp Inish Cuvrcn anp Usivensiry —— Soctery.— 
Petition for up, presented September 3, will be heard before 
V.C. Wood, on the first petition ~~ in Michaelmas Term. Sols. Lang- 
ford & Marsden, 59, Friday-street, Cheapside. 

Farar, Sept. 20, 1861. 
Liurrep in Bankrortcy. 
VaLe or Ciwyp Miuine Company (Limirep).—Order to wind up made 
Commissioner Holroyd, Sept. 11, Same time, George John Graham, 
25, Coleman-street, London, was appointed official liquidator. Creditors 
= gy their debts before joner Fadia on Oct. 16, at 


Crevitors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35, 

Last Day of Claim. 

Toespay, Sept. 17, 1861. 
Amizz, Joun, Gent., 5 - anced eomene Sols. Davis & Fry, Shannon- 

court, Bristol. Cet. 2. 

png Tinea: Gooees, St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire. Sol. Blagg, St. 
Foxwett, Watisn, Gent., B ater, . Smith 
ay ridgew. Somersetshire. Aol, Smith, 





GULLIFORD, Taomas, Gent., Shoscombe, Wellow, Senarmtcin. ae Sols, 
Skurray & Son, 2, Chapel-row, Queen-square, Bath. N Nov. 15. uy 
Mortey, Anravr, Hosier, Nottingham, and also of Sneinton, Nottingham, 
A Sawyer & pee 2, Staple-inn, London, and Wells, Fletcher-gatg, 


“yg N 
Osmar, Wiittam, Brewer & Licensed Victualler, The Two Brewer, 
ee Hill, Bromley, Kent. Sol. Letts, 8, Bartlett's-buildings, London, 
ov. 30. 9 
Sacus, Hermann, Bead Merchant, born in Hirschberg, Silesia, fo: of 
76, Newgate-street, London, and late of King-street, Holborn, 
sex. Sols, Sydney & Son, 64, Finsbury Circus, London. Oct. b. ‘ 
SPREADBURY, GEORGE JOBN, Licensed Victualler, Castle Inn, Old Ken. 
peg , 3 Sol, King, 5, South-square, Gray’s-inn, 


04 urrey. 
i Farivar, Sept. 20, 1861. 
i me yee Gent., Eastbourne, Sussex. Sols. Gell & Son, Lewes, 
ov. } 
ForresTer, JosepH James, Merchant, Crutched Friars, London, ani 
ae . Sols. W. & H. P. Sharp, 92, Gresham-house, Old Broad-stregt 


15. 

Norris, James, Farmer and Market —— Sion-hill, Isleworh, 
Middlesex. Sols. Woodbridge & Son, 8. " —- fford’s-inn, Fleet-street, 
London, and Brentford, Middlesex. Nov. 1 

Sanpys, ANN Emma CaaRrLorre SopHia, Widow, Plymouth. Sols, RL 
worthy, Curtis, & Dawe, Plymouth, Oct. 28 

Stacey, , Aldenham, Hertfordshire. Sol, George, Wool 
street, Chipping Barnet, ‘Hertfordshire. Noy. 21. 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
TuxsDay, Sept. 17, 186)§ 


Gtover, Richarp Hay, Merchant, Gibraltar, and late of Clifford street, 
Dentcinest, London. Glover v. Heelis, V.C. Wood. Nov. 20. f 


Fripay, Sept. 20, 1861. 

Ewsrorts, Antuony, Esqg., Poulton Hall, ‘Lancashire, Eidsforth v, Eid 
forth, M.R. Nov. 25. 

FENTON, GEORGE, Baker, a Harrow-road, Middlesex. Lucy 
v. Fenton, V.C. Kindersley. Nov. 2 

Wao ty, Toomas CrossBy, Grocer, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire. Mark 
ham v. Wholey, V.C. Wood. Nov. 4 

(County Palatine o Lancaster.) 


Sratrer, GeorcE, Gent., Bird-hole, 4 Lancashire. Office of Registrar, 
4, Norfolk-street, Manchester, t. 


Assignments for Benefit of Creditors 
TuespayY, Sept. 17, 1861. 
by ge CHARLES Parkinson, Grocer, Gainsborough, Lincolnshim, 


Sol. Oldman, Gainsborough. Aug. 

CockitL, Josep, Farmer & Wool-buyer, Retford, Nottinghamshire. Sob, 
Burnaby & Denman, East Retford. Sept. 3, 

gy gay Drew Dorking, Surrey. Sol. Sole, 68, Alderman 
ary, 

Haxris, CHARLES, or ea Stratford, Essex. Sol. Sole, Aldermat- 
bury, London. Aug. 2) 

Hicks, Georce, Ship Chandler, Calstock, Cornwall. Sols. Rooker, 
Lavers, & Matthews, Plymouth. Sept. 2. 

Jones, Tuomas, Farmer, Bryn, Glascwm, Radnor. Sols, Bodenhaw & 
Temple, Kington. Sept. 13. 

Kine, Frepesick, Inn Keeper, Rye, Sussex. Sol. Butler, Rye. Sept.é 

Lzion, Henry Jones, Draper, 76, 26 “plane Holborn, Middlesex. 
Sol. Turner, 68, Aldermanbury. Sept. 3. 

Nicnorson, Epwarp, Grocer, Seaham Harbour, Durham. Sols. Ransa 
& Son, Snnderland. Sept. 2. : 

Quick, WitLiam, Grocer & Tea rg Camborne, Cornwall. Sols. 
Roscorla & Davies, Penzance. Sept. 7 

TaorP, ABEL, Woollen Cloth Meaumiente, Meltham, Almondbury, 
Yorkshire. Sol. Booth, Holmfirth. Aug. 27. 

WATERFIELD, JOSEPH, — Dealer, Peterborough. Sol. Deacon, 
Peterborough. Sept. 11 

Fuwar, Sept. 20, 1861. 

CovERDALE, Joun, Grocer & Provision Dealer, Thirsk, Yorkshire. Sd. 
Rider, Thirsk. Sept. 13. 

Hore, Witx1am, Grocer & Butcher, Bulwell, » are sumensnts Sol. Shek 
ton, St. Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. Aug. 20 

Litzey, James, Brick & Tile Manufacturer & Victualler, Sturton by 
Stowe, Lincoln. Sol, Plaskitt, Gainsborough. Sept. 13. 

Moscrove, Georce, Draper, Rawtenstall, Lancashire. Sols. Sale, by 
thington, jpman, & Seddon, 29, Booth-street, Manchester. Aug. al. 
Srireon, Joun, Draper, Newton Abbot, Devonshire. Sols. D’Arcy ‘ 

Beachey, Newton Abbot. Sept. 7. 
UNDERWOOD, oer gg ae , Daventry, ce gy A Sols. Parker, 
Lee & Haddock, 18, St . Paul's Church- yard. Aug. 3 


Wraae, WILLIAM, Machine Builder, Beeston, Nettinghamshire, Sols. 
Campbell, Burton, & Browne, Nottingham. Sept. 14. 


Bankruypts. 
Tugspay, Sept. 17, 1861. 

ALrorTH, Cuantes EpwarD, Timber Dealer, 10, Lonsdale-terrace 

Surrey. Com. fy t. 28, at 12; and Oct, 29, at 2.30; Ba- 

Of. Ass. Sols. White & Sons, Bedford- 

row, London; or W . t. Sept. 12, 12, 

Bacon, Srernen, Corn & Coal Merchant, 2, Wevtinnsheespiits Old 

Kent-road, Surrey. Com, Goulburn: Sept. 27, at 12; and Oct. 28, at 

11,80; rSadinghall. -street. Off. Ass. Pennell. Sol. Keen, 77, Lower 
Thames- London. Pet, Sept. 16 


» Barnes, 





Com. San- 


Bawrigtp, Joun, Organ Builder, Handsy Staffordshire. 
27 and Oct. 25, ‘at ll; Diringhaan Of. Ass. Kinnear. 
& Wood, Birmingha: 


ders: 
Sole, Haris m. Pet. 


i4. 

Brow, ALraeD, Mill Band Maker, 15, Great Char es- -street, Birmingham. 
Com, Sanders : . 27 and Oct. 25, at 11; | Mancow scam Of. As. 
Whitmore. Sol. uke, Birmingham, et. hw neds 

Fanson, WiLt1AM, Miller, Horncastle, Lincolnshi Com. Ayrton: Oct. 
2 and 30, at 12: "autos -Hull, Of, Ass. “Carrick. Sol. Bean, 

Fig.pina, Aanon, Grocer & Corn Dealer, Glossop, Derbyshire. Com. 
Jemmett: Oct, 1 and 29, at 12; Manchester, Of’. Ass. Hernamai-. 
Sol. Reddish, 52, Princes-street, Manchester. Pet, Sept, 10, 


Tete 


eS 


CO ne ee Re Ee germ oigempermne 
















Son, Lewes, 
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et 
(REATOREX, Wittiam, Boot and Shoe Manufacturer, Leicester. Com. 
anders : "Oct. ee Nottingham. Off. Ass. Harris. Sol. 


Pike, Leicester. Pet. 

Gaeev, WrLt1aM, Carman & Carrier, 1, Bear-lane, Blackfriars-road, Sur- 
rey. . Goulburn: Sept. 28, at 12; and Oct. 28, at 1; Basinghall- 
street. 9; dot, Pome a Sol. Howard, Quality-court, Chancery-lane, 

jon. 

mt JOHN ‘Mints, Cloth Finisher, Huddersfield (Joseph Shaw & Co.). 

: Sept. 27 and Nov. 4, at li; Leeds. Of. Ass. Hope. 
so. Sm, Huddersfield or Beat & Beret amen Pet. Sept. 10. 
Hisaap, Henny CLEME! bee ag arb gay ecary, Chemist, & 
t, Bridgewater. rews : Oct tee at 12; Exeter. 
Of. Ass. vie is Sols. Smith, Bridgewater ; or Turner & Hirtzel, Exe- 
ter. Pet. t. 12, 

Witt1am Conway, Tin Plate Manufacturer, Pontnewydd Tin 
Works, Llanvrechva Lower, Monmouthshire. Com. Hill: Oct, 1 and 29, 

all; ag oe Off. Ass. Acraman. Sols. Bevan, Girling, & Press, 

Bristol. 


ug. 

Massey, JonN, Grocer & Provision Dealer, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. Com. Sanders: Sept. 30 and Oct. 21, at 11; Birmingham. 
Off. Ass. bgp gly Sols. ae & Allen, Birmingham ; or Dutton, 

Pet. Sept. 1 

Mayes, HaBPrey Joun, Cotas Dealer, Stoke Ferry, oot Com. Hol- 

royd: Te ada at 12.30; and Nov. 1, at 1; Basinghall-street. Bg 
Sols. Sole, Turner, & Turner, 68, ‘Albertausbary, Las 
don ; or eevee, Son, & Bugg, Norwich. Pet. Sept. 9. 

Penton, GEORGE, ener. Basingstoke, Hants. Com. Relrord ; Sept. 
9, at 2.30; and Nov. 1, at 2; Basinghall-street. Off. Ass. Edwards. 
Sols. John & Weatheralls, Temple, London ; or Lamb, Brooks, & Challis, 
Basingstoke, Hants. Pet. Sept. 7. 

PLatT, JoHN, Furniture Dealer, Oldham, Lancashire. Com. Jemmett: 
Oct. | and 29, at 12 ; Manchester. oo. Ass. Fraser. Sols. G. & R. W. 
Marsland, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 4 

Ramsay, Davip, Merchant, Melbourne, Victoria, and Forest-hill, Kent. 
Com, Holroyd : Sept. 27, at 1, and Nov. 1, at 12; hall-stree 
Of. Ass. Edwards. Sols. Linklater & Hackwood, 7; Walbrook, London. 


Pa. Sept. 13. 
Fripay, Sept. 20, 1861. 

Betrorp, Mary Ann, Innkeeper, late of Fremantle, Southampton, and 
since of the Royal’ George Hotel, High-street, Southampton. Com. 
Goulburn: Oct. 1, at 11.30; and Nov. 4, at 1; Basinghall-street. 
Of. Ass. Pennell. Sols. Howard, Halse, & Trustram, 66, Paternoster- 
row, London. Pet. Sept. 19. 

Jerrates, RicuanD, Bleacher, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derby. Com. Jemmett: 
Oct. 4, and Nov. 6, at 12; Manchester. Qf. Ass. Fraser. Sols, Cobbett 
& Wheeler, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 18. 

Jepson, Wi1LL1a4M, and DennigPickur, Cotton Manufacturers, Blackburn, 
Lancaster (Jessop & Pickup). Com. Jemmett: Oct. 4 and Nov. 1, at 

Off. Ass. Pott. Sols. Cobbett & Wheeler, Man- 
chester, Pet. Sept. 13. 

Marttanp, Francis, Grocer & Tea Dealer, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Com. 
Ellison: Oct. 2, at 11.30; and Oct, 30, at 12; Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Of. Ass. Baker. Sols. J. &R.S. Watson, Dean- -street, Newcastle-upon- 

Morcan, James, Printer, Stationer, & a=. 48, Upper Marylebone- 
street, Portland-place, Middlesex. Com. Goulburn: Oct. 1, at ‘Il ; and 
Nov. 4, at 12; Basinghall-street. Of’. Ass. Pennell. Sols. Paterson & 
Longman, 3, Winchester-buildings, London, Pet, Sept. 19. 

SHACKELL, THomas, Woollen Merchant, High-street, Bristol. Com. Hill: 

30 and ~~. * at 11; Bristol. Og’. Ass. Miller, Sol, Miller, 
|. Pet. Sept. 16, 
Ta Jun, Ta Tar & Turpentine Distiller, Kingston-upon-Hull (John Tall 
.). Ayrton: Oct. 2 and 30, at 12; Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Of. Ass. Carrick. Sols. England, Saxelbye, & Roberts, Hull. Pet. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Faiay, Sept. 20, 1861. 

Svepen, Jonn, Builder, 1, Charles-terrace, Paxton Park, Sydenham, 
Kent, Sept. 17. 

MEETINGS FOR PROOF OF DEBTS. 
Tugspay, Sept. 17, 1861. 

Wittiam Matrutas Bauster, Letter Press Printer, Swansea, Glamorgan- 
shire. Oct. 9, at 11; Basinghall-street.—James ALFRED AXTELL, WIL- 
liam Rupp Knicuts, & Wittiam AxTett, Tanners, !, White’s-grounds, 

Surrey, and of St. Neots, ‘Huntingdonshire. Oct. 9, at 
11.30; Basinghall-etreet. —Wittiam Bounp, jun., Corn & Seed Mer- 
chant, Hanworthy, Poole, and Paradise-street, Poole. Oct. 9, at 12; 
I-street.—-NATHAN AARON ye Importer of Foreign Goods, 
19, Vine-street, Minories, London (N. A, J & Co.). Oct. 10, at 1; 
Basinghall-street.—THomas NEWMAN, Shop Keeper, Hindolves- 
ton, Norfolk.. Oct. 10, at 11; Basinghall-street.—Henry Norris & 
Wutt1am Norris, jun., Builders, Mare-street, Hackney, Middlesex 
(Norris Brothers). ae 10, at 12; Basinghall-street—Anraur Smrru, 
, Paragon-b New Kent-road, > Sore Oct. 12, at 11; 
Lo Nn al ee TuckeRr, jun., Mae 4 Mannfacturer, Gas 
Fitter, & Dealer in Oil and Candles, 190, Strand, and Essex Wi 
Water-street, Strand (Tucker & Son). Oct. 12, at 12; ; 
--Epwasp JouN Hearp & James JOHN WALrEns, Packing 
rs, Norway Wharf, Wapping Wall, Middlesex; joint estate. 
Oct, 10, at 12; hall-street. Same time, separate estate of 
ohn Heard. —- Maurice Monreriore Josern & Lupovick 
Canmionagt, Merchants, Calcutta, and Liverpool (Montefiore, Carmi- 
chael, & Co.) Oct. 9, at 1%; Basinghall-street.—Susan CaTHERINE 
Haratson, Innkeeper, Ipswich. Oct. 10, at 12.30; Basinghall-street.— 
Jonn GuRNEY Mason, greats gt ney Stamford, Lin- 
colnshire. Oct. 10, at 12; zh . Carman 
and Contractor, 19, Hope Wharf, 
sex. Oct. 10, at Il 
Nigh-etreet, Portland town 
tonshire. Oct, 10, at 19; E 
om, late of B 


Salesman, 
pa awk. Henne, Railway Con’ 
+i Goal 


Midd'esex. 3 Basinghall-street.—G@ 
Ber Bisa: il wal Reet cnn pee boone ton, Oct, 





10, at 11.30; Basinghall-street.—James FrepErick INcLEDEW, 
iaedwes & Furniture Dealer, 20, St. James-street, and ‘S Rock- 
Brighton. Oct. 10, at 11; l-street.— W1.t1am PorTEvs, 


Basinghal 

Draper & Hatter, 5, Bond-street, Brighton. Oct. 8, at 11; Basinghall- 
street.—Jamas HERBERT Smiru, Tanner, Wyld’ s-rents, ‘Bermondsey, 
Surrey. Oct. 8, at 12; Basinghall-street.—Epwarp Heremwe, Manu- 
factu’ Chemist, Trinity. -street, Southwark, Surrey (British and 
Foreign Alkaloid Co.). Oct 9, at 12 ; Basinghall-street.—Joseru Caap- 
wick, Stone Merchan’ Willington-wharf, Augustus-street, Regent’s- 
park, Middlesex. Oct 8, at 12; Basinghall-street.—James ‘THomas, 
Builder, Abingdon, Berks, and Brickmaker, Culham, Oct. 
8, at 11.30; hall-street. — Lewis PowELtL, * Builder, Plumber, 
Painter, Glazier, & orater, 2 Chapel-place, Cavendish-square, Mid- 
dlesex (Lewis Powell & Co.) Oct. 8, at 11; Basinghall-street.—Fax- 
DERICK FRancis Fox, Tailor, 131, Fenchurch-street, London. Ag 8, at 
ll; Basinghall-street.—CHARLES McLoventum, Gun Maker, 89, High- 
street, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. Oct. 10, at 11; Bristol.— 
James Rogerson, Linen and Woolen Draper, bf 
Durham. Oct. 10, at 12; Newcastle - upon - Tyne 
WitttaM GrecorY, "Grocer, Halifax. Oct. 11, at 11; 
Mason Gt EIN, Leeds. Oct. 8, at 11; Leeds.— 
Davi APPLEYARD, THomas WIGGLESWORTH, Jou EcErtow, & Ese- 
NEZER CLEGG, Machine Makers, Leeds. Oct. 10, at 12; Leeds.—Samugn 
Legs, Grocer "& Draper, Meltham, Almondbury, York. Oct. 10, at 12; 
Leeds. —JONATHAN Hainsworta, Plumber & Glazier, Halifax. Oct. 8, 
at 11; Leeds—TuHomas Gomuay, Draper, Bradford. Oct. 8, at 11; 
Leeds.—JosErH HaMERToN, Worsted Manufacturer, Dam Head Mill, 
Shibden, Yorkshire. Oct. 8, at 1]; Leeds.—Antruur Jackson & Ricnarp 
MIcHELE Eastman, Brokers & Commission Agents, Liverpool. Oct. 7, 
at 12; Leeds. Sep. est. of Richard Michele Eastman.—Epwarp 
HEatucore, Grocer, Rock Ferry, Chester. Oct. 7, at 12; Liverpool.— 
James BroaDBent Hersert & Epwarp Hinptey, Coal Factors, Liver- 
pool. Oct. 7, at 12; Liverpool.—Taomas Intam & Vincent Wane- 
STROCHT, Brokers & Shipowners, Liverpool. Oct. 7, at 12; 

Witt Fawcett, Merchant & Iron Founder, Liverpool. “Oct. % atl2; 
Liverpool. — JOHN ANDREW CHRISTIAN REIMANN & JOHN GERARD 
GELLER, Merchants, Liverpool. Oct. 7, at 12 ; Liverpool.—Joanw Unwin, 
Baker & Flour & Provision Dealer, Seacombe, Cheshire. Oct. 7, at 
12; Liverpool.—Raimnes Watlre AppLeton, Merchant, Liverpool. Oct. 
7, at 12; Liverpool.—Joun Merson & Tomas Breck Incuam, Glass 
Manufacturers, St. Helens, Lancashire. Oct. 8, at 11; Liverpool. Sep. 
est. of John Merson.—CuarLes Brittain, Builder & Brick Maker, 
Dacre-hill, Bebington, Cheshire. Oct. 8, at 11; Tuomas 
Puen Jones, Boot & Shoe Manufacturer, 108, Mill-street, Toxteth- park, 
Liverpool, and 106, Brownlow-hill, Live verpool. Oct. 8, at 11; Liverpool. 
—Joseru R. Pru, Brickmaker, Birkenhead, Cheshire. Oct. 8, on: 

Liverpool. —Hucn Mackay & Witt Bisnton Davizs, — 

Ship Dealers, Liverpool. Oct. 8, at 11 ; Liverpool.—Ewnoca F. 

Grocer, Ormskirk, Lancashire. Oct. 8, at 11; Liverpool.—Jouw = Meaen, 
Provision Dealer, Liverpool. Oct. 8, at 11; Liverpool.—James Mort- 
son & Lars Oscar ABELIN, Ship Chandlers, ‘Liverpool. Oct. 8, at 11; 
Li .—JoHN WILKINSON, Iron Master, Brymbo, Denbigh. Oct. 7, 
at 12; Liverpool.—_Henry Davies & Witttam Davies, Stock & Share 
Brokers, Liverpool. Oct. 7, at 12; Liverpool. 

Fripay, Sept. 20, 1861. 

Georce Perkins, Earthenware Dealer, Bank-street, Ashford, Kent. 
Oct. 11, at 12; Basinghall-street.—Wittiam Roserts, Grocer, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. Oct. 21, at 11.30; Basinghall-street—Joun Wittiam 
Nyren & Apam Witson, Colour Manufacturers, Battersea, Surrey. 
Oct. 28, at 12; Basinghall-street ; sep. est. of Adam Wilson.—JamMes 
CauDwWELt, Coal & Coke Merchant, Southwell, Nottingham. Oct. 10, 
at 11; Nottingham (and not Birmingham, as advertized in Gazette of 
the 10th inst.).—Jonun Hopson, Grocer, Leeds. Oct. 11, at 11 ; Leeds.-—- 
Tuomas Hastincs Inwiy, Stock & Share Broker, Mec gy Sept. 10, 

‘ Owner & Carrier, aa 
. Tl, at 11; Li 


. — JaMEs 
Leeds.— 








Castle-street, Kirkdale, 
Wiii1am Henzy Norra, Grocer, Liverpool. Oct. Il, at ll; Live 
—Joun Cusson, Joiner & Builder, Liverpool. Oct. ll, at ll; . 
pool. —Ricsarp Harrison & Joun SHerratt, Builders & Timber Merch- 
ants, Saint Helens, Lancashire; also separate estate of John Sherratt. 
Oct. 11, at 11; Liverpool. 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 
The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuatrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy CHAIRMAN. 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the fourth 
division of profits to be declared on policies effected prior to the 3ist of 
December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already 
been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged 
nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per 
cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of co- 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three follow- 
ing cases are given as examples: 


Amount payable 
Sum Insured. Bonuses added, up to Dec., 1854, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 
1,000 379 10 1,397 
100 39 «15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest 
scale compatible with security ; in addition to which advantages, one-half 
of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid 
at 5 per cent, interest, without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3ist December, 1860, amounted to 
£730,665 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested in Government and other 
approved securities 

ocharge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the United 
—, 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
or prospectuses &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
uate li. 


By order, E. L, BOYD, Resident Director, 
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ADARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 11,Lombard-street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 


Carrrat Susscetpep, Two MinLions. Par up, One MILLion. 


DIRECTORS. 
eae 


Henry Viens, Esq., Chairman. 
ae Mare * - Fanguiian, Bart., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
JohnLabouehere, Esq. 
am Gur, John Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
a Henry Hy settrng 
Henry R. Re » ae 
J John Thornton, Agee 
J James Tulloch, | Esq 
AUDITORS 


; Bart. 
SEs ae 


§ "Esg., M.P. 
. Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
thie ate, Esq Cornelius Payne, Jun., Esq. 


Thomes Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. — Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.— motenthe provisions ‘of an Actof Parliament, 
this Company now Insurers EIGHTY PER CENT. of the 
UINQUENNIAL DIVISIONS, OR A LOW RATE OF 
PREMIUM, without participation of Profits. 
Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of Profits 
Sotecon — dete Taine 6660,000, — 
Petter the Division of Ln a eeepc 1859, the Life Assurancesin 
force, with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, 
the Income from the Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life As- 
surance Fund, independent of the 1, exceeded £1,618,000. 
L MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER CORPS.—No extra Premiumis 
uired for service therein. 
ALID assured at corresponding Extra Premiums. 
LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, if such 
value be not less than £50. 
ASSIGNMENTS OF POLICIES.—Written notices of,received and regis- 
tered. 
MEDICAL FEES paid by the Company, and no charge for Policy 


Stamps. 
NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, That FIRE Policies which expire at 
must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or with 
Mr. SAMS, No. 1, St. James’s-street, Corner of Pall Mall; or with the 
Comp 3 Agents th t the kingdom; otherwise they become void. 
Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Company. 


RITISH MUTUAL INVESTMENT, LOAN 
and DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited), 
17, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 shares of €£10each. £3 per share paid. 








CHAIRMAN. 
METCALF HOPGOOD, Esq., Bishopsgate-street. 
SoLiciTors 
Messrs. PATTESON & COBBOLD, 3, Bedford-row. 


MANAGER. 
CHARLESJAMES THICKE, Esq.,17, New Bridge-street. 


phar Sala resent rate of interest on money deposited 
with the bapa deg for periods, or subject to an agréed notice of with- 
drawal, is 5 per cent. 


LOANS.—Advances are made, in sums from £50 to £1,000, upon ap- 
proved personal and other security, “ye by easy instalments, ex- 
tending over any period not exceeding 10 

ot whom Prep for the = a Shares may may be made pete Secretary, 

en Srepereaey last Annual Report, and every information can 
JOSEPH K. JACKSON, Secretary. 


ONDON 1 INVESTMENT COMPANY.—Forty 
£10 Shares for Sale, £3 ped. May be had a bargain. Interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent. received the last three years. 


Apply by letter, N. & B., 59, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 








GENTS’ REGISTER: Being a complete Alp hee 
betical Index of the Principal Towns of the United Kineton. with 

space for inserting the Names of op A for the use of Insurance 
and other offices. Large Post Folio, price £: 


London: Yates & ALEX/xDER, ~ scaetomnecall 324, Ludgate-hill. 


EYZORB and BENDON’S TWO GUINEA BIN- 
OCULAR FIELD or OPERA GLASS sent carriage free, on re- 
cdat et pa athe euler 05 aay wast OF te ten ee Kingdom. The 
power of this instrument renders it adapted to answer ww 
combined purposes of telescope and opera glass. It will define objec 
distinetly at ten miles ; is suitable for the theatre, race- onan 
sportsmen, tourists,aud general out-door observations; Only to be ob- 
tained of KEYZOR and BENDON (successors to Harris and Son), Opti- 
cians, 50, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Tilustrated Price List of Optical and Mathematical Instruments free, on 
receipt of two stamps. 








pictune FRAMES. —Cheapa ond Good Gilt Frames 
4 by 24, 4 inches wide, 20s. Ornamental Frames 

pene rg ey Pa 'C,44. each. The Art Union Prints, framed in a 
P= oni ~ sil hag the lowest prices. Neat gilt frames, for the Illustrated 
64. each. Gilt Room at 48. per yard. Oil ‘eo 
restored ; old frames re- The 
5s, per deat te Gilt — a ts. 
complete, 1s. 64. each. CHARLES REES, Carver, Gilder, 





REEHOLD FOR | SALE, near ‘SLOUGH, » Con, 


Residence, and 26 acres of 
Apply to Mr. Srernens, Estate aac! 79, m2 aces 


— 


—_ —Freehold Gentleman's Residence and 
8 acres of Rich Pasture Land, FOR SALE. Price £2,200. 


Apply to Mr. PN, Estate Agent, 79, City-rona, ntdsedsi 


2 UCKINGHAM. —FOR SALE, Freehold Estate of 
450 acres, lying in a ring fence. 
Apply to Mr. Srernens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury, 


YAMBRIDGESHIRE. — FOR SALE, Freehold 
Estate of about 200 acres, lying in a ring fence, 


Apply to Mr. Srermens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Pen a 














ERKSHIRE, near ASCOT.—For SALE, a 5 Free. 
hold Cottage Residence and 11 Acres of Land. Price rice £1,000. 
Apply to Mr. Srepuens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury, 





HOOTING over 1,000 Acres, Exclusive Right, a 
few miles from Town, near railway station. 


For particulars apply to Mr. SrepHens, Auctioneer, &., City-road, 


f bo WHO ARE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
should visit G. I. THOMPSON'S extensive Stock of 
mongery, 7g a Fenders, Fire-Irons, Japan and 
Maché Trays, Battis, Toile’ , Gas Chandeliers, 
Lamps. All articles Sim snry ~ plain figures. 

THOMPSON’S Electro Silver Spoons, 36s. ; Forks, 34s. dozen. 

THOMPSON’S Ivory Balance Table Knives, 16s., 22s., 28s. dozen. 

25, FINSBURY- PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C, 


Carriage paid to Railway Stations. Send for a Furnishing List. 
IMPORTER OF PURE COLZA OIL, 


AMPTULICON or PATENT INDIA-RUB 
AND CORK FLOORCLOTH. W: , noiseless, and im 
Rf as supplied to the Honses of arliament, British 3 Muse 

indsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and numerous public and 


F. G@, TRESTRAIL & Co., 19 & 20, Walbrook, London, E,C. 
Manufactory—South Londen Works, Lambeth. 


a wees 


RELOAR’S CORK FLOOR CLOTH, or K 
TULICON, COCOA NUT MATTING, and DOOR MATS. 
quality and moderate prices. 


T. TRELOAR, Manufseturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 








offices. 
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WES SNELL, Watchmaker and Jeweller, has 
removed to his New Premises, 114, High Holborn, oof is 


King-street, where he respectfully solicits an inspection of 
oot vebaloael stock. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO., PERFUMERS to Tur 


QUEEN, beg to recommend the following Fashionable and Superior 
Articles for the TOLLET to the especial notice of all purchasers of Choige 
PERFUMERY. 
John Gosnell & Co.’s JOCKEY CLUB PERFUME, in universal te 
quest as the most admired perfume for the handkerchief, price 2s. 6d, 
Johh Gosnell & Co.’s ad NOBLESSE PERFUME—a most delicate per- 
fume of Gate ae: 
John \ eel & €o,’s GARIBALDI BOUQUET—a most choice and 
fashionable pe 


John Gosreil & Co" x a BOA LEATHER PERFUME —a very fashion- 
able and Rabe yy pad yi 
someone Gosne! i) BALL-ROOM COMPANION or FOUNTAIN PER- 
FUMES. Tlegant Novelties, in the form of Portable Handkerchief Per- 
fumes in a neat case, which ‘emits on pressure a jet of most refreshing 
perfume. Price Is. and Is. 6d. each 
ia Gosnell & Co.’s LA NOBLESSE POMADE—elegantly perfume 
ad bighly recommended for beautifying and promoting the growili 
the Ha 
John Gosnell & Co.’s GOLDEN OIL—Moélline—Macassar Oil—Deats’ 
Grease, &c., for the Hair. 
John Gosnell by Co, ’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly on? 
any Tocth Powder, gives the poets a PD ve like ere eae 


enamel from decay, and im; Dg By reed to the b 
John Gosnell & Go sA BROSI L SHAVING CREAM, 1s. and and in. 0 


in mee ‘at }  SOmnpT oh tubes, for the convenience of persons tra- 
yelling, p 


Shantactry, 12, Taree Bing-court, Lombard-street, London. 


yer VINEGAR for PICKLING, oneal 
made from Malt only, and perfectly pure. Vamilies supplied. 


SARSON & SON, near the Gate, City-rosd. Carriers call daily. 
One LOAF CHEESE, 63d. and 7440p 
Ib, 5 fine ditto ditto, i ae Pt "stilton, 74. of dade 
eat a ta cr 





6d, 
pov ay nag iy 7 Bh oe: 





Mount Maker, and Print Sellet, 36, Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

Mr. Goulbutn, the Commissioner in Bankruptcy 
las again declared hhis resolution not to Hear in court 
the elerk of an attorney. The appearance, he says, 
wiust be either by the party ii fibFedth or by his attorney ; 
otherwise the summons must be dismissed. With re- 
ference to the enforcement of this rule under the new 
_ must be understood as referring solely to such 
clerks of solicitors as have been already admitted solici- 
torsof the Court of Chancery. The rule, with respect 
to all other persons, has been expressly laid down by 
the Legislature. ‘The 212th section of the new Bank- 

y Act, which wuperess solicitors to appear and 
tea in the Court of Bankruptey, contains also this 
provision that in case any person not being such solici- 
tor—that is to say, not being a solicitor of the 
Court of Chancery, who has been admitted as 
a3 a solicitor of the Court of Bankruptey—shall prac- 
tise in the Court as a solicitor, he 1 be deemed 
guilty of a contempt of court, and be liable to all the 
alin incident thereto. This la is sufficiently 
apa and the only question that ean arise is whether 
aclerk of a solicitor, b ing himself also a solicitor, is 
to be at liberty to appear in place of his principal, on 
behalf either of the debtor or of his creditor. The ob- 
jections to such a provision have not been very dis- 
tinctly shown. If the head of a firm, not choosing or 
being too much occupied to ap in person, thinks 
proper to delegate his duty of advocate to another 
solicitor or attorney, who is retained in his own 
ofice, he does so at his own risk, and that of his 
dient. He is no more likely to endanger the 
interests of his client b: eniploying an unduly qualified 

on, than he would be likely to damage a cause in 

courts of law or chancery by securing the services 
ofan inefficient counsel. Every security that can be 
fered or can be obtained by the Court is present in 

fact of the advocate being an admitted solicitor or 
attorney, and, consequently, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. But the case seems to us to be placed 
beyond doubt by the language of the 212th section, 
which expressly states, that “every solicitor,” now or 
hereafter admitted, may practice ; and that in case an 
person, “ not being such solicitor,” shall practise, he is 
to be deemed guilty of a contempt. The learned 
Commissioner proceeded to say, it had been suggested 
that before the hearing of any attorney, he be bound 
to produce a retainer, to show that he has been retained 
by the client as attorney in the case; also that before 
the hearing of an attorney's clerk in ‘chambers, he 
be bound to, show that he is in fact the re- 
poeentitiry of a professional man. ‘The reasons 
or the former suggestion we have yet to learn. 
The ap ce of a solicitor or attorney, whether 
principal or not, in Court, on behalf of a cli 
one would sup to be sufficiently good prima 
facie evidence of his authority to attend; and when 
coupled with his assurance to that effect, to be 
beyond question, except upon the distinct statement 
to the contrary, of the client himself. If a soli- 
citor or attorney is not to be believed in making a 
personal statement in yr court, the sooner the 212th 
section is repealed the better. The. two simple ques- 
tions—For whom do you poet Mr. So-and-So? Are 
you instructed f—admit only of the simplest form of an- 
swer, the latter, indeed, consisting of only one of two 








monosyllables, aye or no. The precaution with regard to 
the hearing of a clerk in chambers is another matter 
Such a clerk would not be, and often is not a solicitor; 
his responsibility and self begged less ; iat 
some rity against irregularity in such a case ma 
be desiratile. But until we Have load good grounds cA 
the contrary, we cannot but think the requirement of a 
retainer from an_ attorney or solicitor who appears 6n 
behalf of a client in court would be a vexatious as wé 
as an unnecessary precaution. 


" -_— 
~~ 





THE THIRD CAUSE CELEBRE. 

, The Rugby proceedings have incurred atid suf- 
motiited the recent danger of 4 collapse, like that 
which reduced the Twickenham domestic drama from 
4 deep-laid scheme of murder by ati avaticiotis father to 
aii unhappy mistake in using the wrong end of a riditig- 
whip in 4 fit of parental displeasure. The treacherous 
breakfast at the Clarendon, the alluring visit to the 
ex-Royal Faniily of France, the wrapt mood of the Baron 
on the highway, his abrupt and ill-explained departure 
fron it, the youtig itian’s undefiried dread; thé mysteri: 
otis threading of bye-laties—all, in fact, that gave suth 
hopeful poe ry 3 promise that the Vidil trial would 
prove 4 wortliy follower to the Northuniberland-street 
pistolling and braining case, flashed in tlie Bima _ 
A squeamish tastiistry set some notion or other of 
duty above the rightful expectations and vested ifiterests 
of justice aiid of the reporters. Talk of judges frustrated at 
the expense of a month in gavl; et 4 judicial public 
disappointed at a time when the serial of exciting crime 
is Coming out in illustrated monthly numbers—when 
newspaper pen-cunning is rising up to, and 2 little above, 
the oecasion, with paper itself on thé very éve of free- 
dom. There, 4 tale, standirig at the creditable 
of £20,000 tinder settlement, was as effectually snatched 
from sotiety as if a manuscript of Mr. Hatrison Ains- 
worth, proofs, copies, and copper-plates, had perished ih 
the fire at Longman’s: And how Mr: Philbrick would 
sacrifice to a dry, selfish exercise of his supposed duty, 
as counsel for Mr. Richard Guinness Hill, otherwise “ R. 
Hill,” ati opening romance of £14,000 a-year: Let tis 
treat such a case with the respget which it deserves. 

s éarly a8 last Monday , before evidence had 
been taken, all had been written up to the proper pitch, 
Mr. Brett, of the London detectives, had, by extraordi- 
nary ability, perseverance, and foresight, penetrated 
what was called the atmosphere of mystery, atid -liad 
overcome insurmountable difficulties. Groupitig - 
ther a £20 reward, a gentleman of about thirty and five 
feet six inches, a stout wonian of forty; attother, 
dark; thin, and tall, a large double plaid shawl, dark 

een and blue, rather faded, and a fine healthy 
yy; & placard brought Mr. Brett to an inter- 
view with the womat Mackay. gee she had bat 
& two years’ fehiembrance of a child’s ¢ 


heard 
for a couple of rights through a tion, she thus put 
one end of the Iabyrinthine coil between the de e 
finger and thumb; and at the other end was found the 


“heir to £14,000 a-year” (under @ settlement agdin, 
by-tlie-bye) with nothing on but a dirty rag, and 
covered with vermin and filth, in a little room up two 
in a foul alley of St. Giles’, his companions beii 

an unclad dying man in the corner of the chamber, 
some most ragged and miserable women squatting 
over the floor. The heir’s toes were depicted as terribly 
scored with wounds from walking barefoot on stones, 
and his head and body as marked with ill-usage. From 
this den Mr. Brett escapes, as Rolla or his 

tative may be seen in the picture, with the child held 
aloft, except that the intrepid police officer had to pay 
his way “through the swarm of people that blocked up 
every means 0 ." We must not meanly stay 
here to inquire whether this be not a vi ny 
to some one or two women who called down stairs after 
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descending Rolla, something about a pint or other 
familiar measure of female drink in St. Giles’, for which 
bounty, flushed at the professional success of the rescue, 
he undrew his heart and purse strings. Mr. Brett, with 
the heir and its foster mother or proprietress, Mrs. 
Andrews, at length alight from a cab at the office of 
Mr. Cooke, the solicitor. Thereabouts, we may ima- 
gine, was first disclosed the evens of the shilling re- 
tainer slipped by the gentleman into her mendicant hand; 
the retreat into the dimly-lighted entry; the wardship 
negotiation ; the appointment at the same dimly-lighted 
entry for the following night; her conference with the 
dark, tall, thin woman, the gipsy, Mrs. Scott, alias Idle, 
cashier in the business, and now under imprisonment 
for robbery; the contract of wardship; the night ap- 
pointment opposite Euston Station ; the completion of 
the contract ; the additional term somewhat irregularly 
imposed pro re nataé by the gipsy for the shawl; its 
ledge and redemption; the baby-linen box with the 
inen marks cut out (by the gentleman, of course, accord- 
ing to the reporters); the second inexact St. Giles’ 
registration, “ to make all right,” of the heir, as Albert 
Farebrother ; his workhouse sojourn on a particular 
occasion when Mrs. Andrews’ tutelage happened to 
be eaprneey by an absence over which she had no 
control; and, in general, the touching addition made 
by him weekly to the Andrews’ family tableau as, 
on Saturday nights, it would stand before the gas-flare 
on the gutter slope, with all the outward cleanliness 
and resignation which betoken the respectable .memory 
of better days. Such were the salient touches in the 
extra-judicial narrative presented by the gentlemen of 
the daily press, not omitting the deferential courtesy 


which they have paid to their valued fountains of daily 
“copy,” “Mr.” Policeman Brett, with all his qualities ; 
“Mrs.” Gipsy Scott, otherwise Idle, now of 
Fields ; and “ Mrs.” Beggarwoman Andrews. 

Some two years before the detective exploits in St. 
Giles’, and about the time of the stolen meetings and 


Tothill 


contract of wardship in Windmill-street, two other 
events occurred. Amy Georgina, née Burdett, wife of 
Richard Guinness Hill, Esq., of St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, being with child, and on her way to London at 
her desire to lie in there, was taken suddenly in labour. 
Stopping at the Globe, in Railway-terrace, Rugby, she 
was delivered of a boy by a surgeon of the place. The 
babe, when ten days old, was wrapped in a shawl, and 
with a box of linen was sent under a girl’s care, in Hill’s 
company, to London, to be nursed. The other event 
was, that two days after this birth an informant, whose 
signature to the Rugby register is sworn to be Richard 
Guinness Hill's, supplied the district registrar with par- 
ticulars for an entry, giving as the date of birth the day 
Hill’s own child was born ; the sex, a boy ; the father’s 
name, “Robert Hill,” the mother’s, “ Mary Hill, for- 
merly Seymour ;” and the description and residence of 
the informant, “ father, 42, Railway-terrace,” that being 
also the number in the terrace of the house known as the 
Globe. Now, itis enacted by the 41st section of the Act for 
registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (6 
& 7 Will. 4, c. 86), that every Payee who shall wilfully 
make or cause to be made, for the purpose of being 
inserted in any register of birth, death, or marriage, any 
false statement touching any of the particulars in the 
Act required to be known and registered, shall be sub- 
ject to the same pains and penalties as if he were guilty 
of perjury. These particulars required to be known 
registered are found in the form of schedule (A.) to 
the Act, according to which form the Registrar-General 
is, by the 17th section, to cause register books to be 
printed for making entries. Under the 4ist section a 
charge has been laid against Hill, on the hearing of 
‘which on remand last eg by the magistrates at 
Rugby, Mr. Philbrick raised a point of great legal 
- interest, to say nothing of its importance to the bio- 
graphical stir made in the reports that used to follow 
but now precede the hearing of criminal accusations. 


The bulk of the evidence was directed to rove, by 
‘recognition of the women, the shawl, and the Sex, that 
the gentleman and Richard Guinness Hill were one, and 
that the child found by Brett really was the heir to 
the £14,000 a-year, or rather the owner of the capital of 
- £5,000 in possession and £9,000 in reversion, for to that 
more moderate garniture the narrative became sobered 
down at the hearing. To the admission of ap 
of this evidence — and, indeed, of all evidence 
relating or subsequent to the nurse-girl’s de 
parture, as being evidence totally irrelevant to the 
charge of falsifying the register—the counsel of the ac. 
pos made reiterated objections ; and he required from 
the magistrates a formal decision, as it might be neces. 
sary to refer to the matter in another place. They held 
that the evidence was admissible, as of things inciden. 
tal to the matter before the Court. 


In this state of the question we need scarcely 
that it is not our intention to anticipate the legal argu. 
ment which will be heard in the proper place on the 
reception of the greatest part of the evidence which 
has hitherto been taken. That evidence of facts 
erior to and in themselves distinct from an_ offence 
charged may be admitted is undoubted. For instanee, 
Manning and his wife murdered O'Connor in the even. 
ing and buried him in the night; the next morning she 
went to his lodgings and rifled his cash box. These facts 
were given in evidence. The disposal of the body might 
certainly be regarded as a continuation of the act of 
murder. ‘The robbery was incidental to the act of 
murder only so far as the murder was a step necessary 
for the accomplishment of the subsequent act—in short, 
so far as the two crimes were part of one plan. The 
same theory would apply to the trial for Mrs. Elmsley’s 
murder, a still stronger case of the admission of evi- 
dence of subsequent facts. This, on the first impression, 
independently of authority, is the test by which we must 
try the relevancy of the evidence objected to in the 
Rugby case. Assuming that according to the story 
told by the newspapers, and on one side of the case— 
which, however, we beg leave to say we treat at 
sent as only one side—Hill had been -desirous of det. 
ing with his child for any purpose of his own suc 
cession to property, which purpose required him to 
endeavour to obliterate all traces of the existence 
of this inconvenient owner of the £14,000, what 
would be the bearing of a false registration on the 
accomplishment of such an intention? If the te 
gistration of a birth were a duty made oblige 
as a consequence to the birth, the London 
Rugby facts might seem to hang inseparably toe 
gether. But if the registration of the child Hill was 
a voluntary act of the father, it can scarcely be said 
that a false registration was more likely to obliterate 
traces than no registration at all. The 20th section of 
the Act provides only that the father or mother of every 
child, or in case of the death, illness, absence, or 
inability of the father and mother, the occupier of the 
house or tenement in which such child shall have been 
born, shall, within forty-two days next after the day of 
every such birth, give information, “ apon being re- 
quested so to do,” to the registrar, according to the 
best of his or her knowledge and belief, of the several 
particulars required by the Act to be known and 
registered touching the birth of such child. The dis- 
trict registrar who made the entry of the Hill birth has 
since died. ‘There is no evidence that he requested 
information from Richard Guinness Hill or from any 
other person respecting the child born at the Globe; 
and as it is proved by the evidence of the superin- 
tendent registrar that the district officer was then 
almost past business by reason of infirmity, no pre- 
sumption will arise that he did make any such request. 


Whatever be the ultimate decision on the point of 


evidence, or, indeed, the issue of the Rugby 





Ings, 
the facts which have come out in the course of them, 
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and are undisputed, will not increase public confidence 
in the system of registration. The object of such 
istration being to establish and preserve evidence, 
the practical working of the system is that a resident 
jn Dublin, casually stopping at a way-side inn, ma 
describe himself as residing at that inn, not calling it 
y its well-known name, but by the number which it 
may happen to occupy in the street or terrace. And 
the further practical working is, that the child registered 
at Rugby as a Robert Hill by its unavouched father is 
in registered in London in a speculative way as 
Albert Farebrother, by a woman who has no legally 
definable relation to or connection with it. Again, a dis- 
triet registrar verging upon three-score ag and sixteen, 
whose infirmities are growing upon him so that he is 
almost past work, who has to travel round his district 
after his feet have failed him, who mis-spells words, inserts 
uous letters and smears out others, writes December 
with an o, and has been reported at head quarters by his 
superintendent for irregularities and inaccuracies in 
keeping the register, is continued for fifteen months 
r, recording marri births, and deaths, though 
the district does not meanwhile stop that rite or its duties, 
orkeep off the grim one who, with impartial tread, 
knocks at the cottages of the poor and the towers of 
kings. Such an exhibition of the operation of the 
registration system will, it may be — afford ground 
in the next session of Parliament for overhauling it 
altogether, and will, in that expectation, we have no 
doubt, stimulate the officials themselves to set their 
house in better order before February. 

Another fact in connection with the enforcement of 
the law against Richard Guinness Hill demands a brief 
notice. A warrant had been issued some months ago 
forhis apprehension. He was in Brussels, living within 
reach of, though not conjugally with, his wife. There 
is no extradition treaty between this country and 
Belgium. Hence we have the edifying spectacle of a 
‘police contrivance, by which Mrs. Hill was to come to 

gland as a bait to lure her husband within the juris- 
diction of the detective. The bait certainly took, so 
that after quitting Brussels the prey found himself on 
the floor of the Rugby Court before he had time to 
change his clothes. It is not easy to understand why 
aconvention should not be made with Belgium, similar 
at least to those with France and America. Not, how- 
ever, that these conventions and the Acts made to give 
effect to them, authorise extradition for any alleged crime 
other than, in the case of France, murder, attempt 
to murder, forgery, and fraudulent bankruptcy; 
and, in the case of America, murder, assault with 
intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery 
and utterance of forged paper. Perjury, for some reason 
which we are at a loss to discover, enjoys international 
immunity and protection. There is an equally unac- 
countable difference in the international estimate of 
crime between the one convention and the other. This 
subject appears to be also one to which legislative 
attention may be renewed, now that intercourse and 
facility of passage between England and other 
countries are so much greater than they were even in 
1843, when the present conventions were made. 


> 
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The Courts, Appointments, Promotions, 
Vaconcies, Xe. 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner GOULBURN.) 
Sept. 20.—In the matter of a trader deblor summons.—Mr. 
George, solicitor for the alleged debtor, objected that the attor- 
ney’s clerk, who appeared on the other side, could not be heard. 
fr, Commissioner GouLBurNn said he would once again 
state that he could not hear the clerk of an attorney. If 


Subsequently counsel was instructed, and the summons stood 
over. ‘ 
Mr. Commissioner Gou.surn said he would be very glad 
of any suggestion from Mr. Bagley, or any other member of 
the bar at this court, re pecting the rule to be enforced under 
the new statute in reference to the hearing of attorneys. It 
had been suggested that before the hearing of any attorney 
he shall be bound to produce'a retainer, or some other writing, 
to show that he has been retained by the client as attorney in 
the case; also that before the hearing of an attorney’s clerk 
in chambers he shall be bound to show that he is, in fact, the 
representative of a professional gentleman. 

Mr. Bagley said the suggestions referred to were well worthy 
of consideration. 





Mr. Philip William Lovett, Guildford, Surrey, has been 
appointed a perpetual commissioner for taking the acknow- 
Po ag of deeds by married women, for the county of 
urrey. 
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Recent Becisions. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ATTESTATION OF WILL—SIGNATURE®OF WITNESS. 
Hindmarsh vy. Charlton, 9 W. R. 521. 


The judgment of the House of Lords in this case was 
directed to a technical question—the elucidation of an ar- 
bitrary rule which has been laid down by the Legislature as 
one of the criteria of validity to be applied to the attestation 
of a will. The limits of the subject are necessarily narrow; 
but Hindmarsh v. Charlton follows a series of antecedent 
decisions, a summary of which will illustrate the working of 
the statute, and show what kind and degree of formal obser- 
vance will satisfy the requirements of the law, and what 
amount of departure from the letter of the rule will vitiate a 
testamentary instrument, The subject may be well introduced 
by reference to the language of Lord Cranworth, who observes 
that “ for the security of mankind, the Legislature has thought 
fit to prescribe certain forms and rules which are necessary to 
be complied with in order to authorise a different distribution 
of property from that which the law would make, if there 
were no will. That it is reasonable that, under these cir- 
cumstances, there should be some rules, no one can doubt; and 
these rules being established, the House, as the ultimate court 
of appeal, would ill discharge its duty if it listened to the 
suggestions of minute differences which would not. meet the 
ordinary apprehensions of mankind, and which would neces- 
sarily or naturally lead to great discussions and litigation.” 

The enactment bearing on the subject is the 9th section of 
the Statute of Wills, 1 Vict. c. 26 (1838), by which it is de- 
clared “ that no will shall be valid unless it shall be in writing, 
and executed in manner hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, 
it shall be signed at the foot or end thereof by the testator, 
or by some other person in his presence and by his direction, 
and such signature shall be made or acknowledged by the 
testator in the presence of two or more witnesses present at the 
same time, and such witnesses shall attest and shall subscribe 
the will in the presence of the testator, but no form of attesta- 
tion shall be necessary.’’ 

The case before us turns solely upon what is required of the 
testator in relation with the two witnesses, and upon what is 
required of them; and it will be observed that the statute in- 
sists, first, that the testator shall “ make or acknowledge” his 
signature “in their presence;” and second, that they shall “ate 
test and subscribe” his will “ in the presence of the testator,’ 
and declares that no will shall be valid unless these rules are 
complied with. The two essential requirements, therefore, are 
qt) the “presence” of witnesses when the testator signs or 
acknowledges, and (2) a ‘‘signature” by them; and on both 
these points a number of difficulties have occurred. We dis- 
cuss here all cases turning upon the presence, in point of 
locality, of the witnesses, as to what amount of contiguity to, 
and visibility by, the testator, &c., will constitute presence in 
the legal sense. ‘The lawis laid down in a line of authorities, 
of which Tod v. Winchilsea (1826), 2 Carr. & P. 491, s. ¢. 3 
Russ. 421, is a leading case under the old law; 
Norton v. Bazett (1856), 1 D. & Sm. 259, under the new; 
but nothing of this kind arose in Hindmarsh v. Charlton. 
In this case the simple facts were that the deceased produced 
his alleged will to Mr. W. in the morning, and acknowledged 





there was no arance either in person or by attorney, the 
summons wast be dloaeek ' Ae 


his signature, whereupon Mr. W. signed as witness, In the 
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afternoon, Mr. W. being present, the will was again produced, 
and the signature acknowledged by the testator to him and 
the second witness, who there and then attested it, and si 

his name. Mr. W. did not sign again; he only made a slight 
addition to his former signature by crossing an “ F,” and he 
also inserted a date. Here it will be observed that until the 
afternoon no signature, or acknowledgment of signature, by the 
testator in the joint presence of the two witnesses, such as 
the statute requires, had been made. Consequently Mr. W.’s 
signature on the morning must be held (1) to have amounted 
to nothing, unless (2) his ackno«ledgment in the afternoon of 
his previous signature could be held to be a sufficient signature 
under the statute, or (3) his mark on the letter “F” could be 
held to amount to a fresh signature. 

1. It was decided not long after the passing of the Wills 
Act, Re Byrd (1842), 3 Curt. 117, that where a will was 
propounded, which had been signed by the deceased after the 
witnesses had subscribed their names, the witnesses haying 
yerified the signing by the deceased by putting their seals 
opposite to their signatures, the document was inadmissible. 
Where, on the other hand, a testatrix produced a codicil all in 
her own handwriting, and with her signature attached; and 
two witnesses, who were present at the same time, at her re- 
quest, made their marks thereto, and the testatrix afterwards 
wrote the witnesses’ names opposite their respective marks, by 
mistake giving to one of them s wrong surname, the will 
was admitted; Re Ashmore (1843), 3 Curt. 756, There it 
was considered that there was an acknowledgement under the 
statute, which was sufficient. The next case is perfectly 
reconcileable with the preceding, though it led to an opposite 
result, Two persons subscribed a will in the presence of L. 
and of each other—L. having previously, in their presence, 
acknowledged the said paper to be his will. The witnesses 
did not see L. sign his name to the paper, nor did they, at the 
time of subscribing their names to it, see his signature; the 
writing on the paper being purposely concealed from them. On 
the death of L. his signature was found at the end of the 
paper. It was held that this was not a valid will within the 
statute; for the reason that, although there was a signature, it 
was neither made nor acknowledged in the witnesses’ presence, 
and non constat that it was not added afterwards; Hudson v. 
Parker (1844), 1 Rob. 14. If that had been so, the instru- 
ment would have been inadmissible. In Brenchley v. Still 
(1850), 1 Rob. 167, Sir H. J. Fust lays it down as perfectly 
clear, that if the witnesses subscribed before the deceased 
signed his name, there would not bea due execution. It is 
‘a necessary corollary 
in Hindmarsh v. Charlton, before the deceased makes acknow- 
ledgment of his signature, the execution is invalid. 

2. The im t question therefore arose, whether the ac- 
knowledgment by Mr. W. of his former signature was a suffi- 
cient attestation under the statute? 

To this inquiry Moore v. King (1842), 3 Curt. 243, was in 
point. A testator signed a codicil in the presence of a witness, 
his sister, who at his desire attested and subscribed it. On the 
subsequent day, when his sister and another person were pre- 
sent, he desired her to bring him the codicil and requested the 
other person to attest and subscribe it, saying, whilst he pointed 
to his signature, “ ‘This is a codicil signed by myself and by 
amy sister, as you see; you will oblige me if you add your 
signature, two witnesses being necessary.” The other : 
then subscribed in the of the testator and his sister, 
the latter pointing to her signature and saying, “ There is my 
signature; you had better put yours underneath.” She did not, 

, re-subscribe the document. This was held not to be 
@ sufficient execution. A subsequent Privy Council case, 
Foulds y. Jackson (14th June, 1845), 6 Notes of Cas. supp. i., 


aaron. = = en shaken the doctrine co! y, 
as to the necessity two witnesses being present together 
‘at the attestation. In that case it further a that the 


‘testator endeavoured to conceal from one of the witnesses the 
fact that the instrument was his will. The decision must be 
treated as an exceptional one, particularly as in a case of 
Casement v. Fulton (25th July, 1845), 5 Moo. P. C.C. 130, one 
‘month afterwards, where the circumstances closely resembled 
those of Moore v. King, it was decided that the acknowledg- 
‘ment by a witness of his former separate signature on the 
occasion of the attestation by the second witness in the pre- 
sence of the testator and the first witness, is not to be per- 
anitted. We next meet with a case of Re Webb (1856), 1 
Deane & Sw. 1, in which, on the authority of an unreported 
ease of Chodwick vy. Palmer, Sir H. J. Fust is reported to 


‘nave decided that “witnesses need not subscribe in the pre- 
‘sepee of each other;” that is to say, that the testator must 
; ' 


to this, that if the witness subscribes, as. 


either sign or acknowledge in the presence of both witnesses 
and. after such signature or acknowledgment both witnesses 
must sign, but not necessarily in each other’s company. This 
decision, however, if it be law, has no immediate bearing on 
Hindmarsh v. Charlton. The remaining authority is one of 
Mitchell v. Huffington, decided in November, 1858, by the Irish 
Court of Probate. It was there held that where one of the 
attesting witnesses subscribes the will after the signature of 
the testator, but before execution in the presence of the other 
witness, the execution is bad, unless the first witness signs 
again. ‘The judgment of the Lord Chancellor fully hears 
out this. He says, “ An acknowledgment by the witness of his 
former signature is not sufficient.” The option, therefore, of 
either signing or acknowledging his signature, which the law 
allows to the testator, is not permitted to the witness. 

3. The enunciation of the above principle virtually decided 
the question in Hindmarsh v. Charlton. But there still re- 
mained the contention that the mark made by Mr. W. in the 
afternoon was equivalent to a new signature. The following 
authorities bear on this point, it being observed that we pur. 
posely omit all cases turning upon the circumstance of the 
witness not being able to write—which are numerous, but have 
no application to the present. 

It has been held that where an attesting witness on re-exe. 
cution traced over his signature with a dry pen, this was nota 
subscription, but only an acknowledgment of a former signa- 
ture, and tliat it was insufficient under the statute; Playne y, 
Scriven (1849), 1 Rob. 772. It has also been held that 
writing the initials of witnesses is a sufficient subscription 
under the Act—that they are not required to write their names 
in full; Re Christian (1849), 2 Rob. 110; and even that an 
attestation hy marks only on the part of witnesses who could 
write (their names haying been already written in by somebody 
else, and there being no room between the names and the odge 
of the paper to have them written over again) was sufficient; 
Amiss (1849), 2 Rob. 116. Another case very much resembling 
the present hovlag eens aus ceaeitia a; 311. An attest- 
ing witness, havi ady duly att and subscribed 
on the second execution’ of the will merely added she wal 
“ Bristol” at the end of her name, and wrote the name of the 
street in which she resided over or upon her former execution, 
This was held to be i , and probate was refused. 

In conformity with the above authorities, especially Playne 
v. Scriven and Re Trevanion, it was found impossible, both in 
pe ae of Frohete below and spenat in the House of 

, to support the execution of t ill in Hindmarsh y. 
Charlton. An acknowledgment on the part of a witness of a 
pd signature is inadmissible, and crossing the letter “ F.’ 

a pen cannot be held to amount to a fresh signature. It 
does not necessarily follow if, after a testator has either signed 
or acknowledged his signature in the presence of both witnesses, 
they attest his signature each in his presence, but separately, 

not in the ce. of the other witness, that the attesta- 
tion will be bed, bat it is manifestly of the greatest import- 
ance that the two witnesses should, if possible, both sign at 
the same time, as the omission to doso may lead to much 
controversy. 
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CWorrespondvence. 


INVESTMENTS BY TRUSTEES.—EAST INDIA 
STOCK, 


Imay add other cases to those I cited on the above subject 
in your impression of the 7th instant,—namely, Re Fromow’s 
Estate, decided, 24th Feb. 1860, by Vice Chancellor Stuart, 
(8 W. R. 272,) on the authority of the Colne Valley Case, and 
Bishop v. Bishop, V.C.K., 19th April, 1861, (9 W. R. 549,) 
decided on the authority of Equitable Assurance Company v. 
Fuller. To return to B, P. A,’s queries: clearly the power of 
investment, where not expressly forbidden by the terms of 
the trust, now exists, as to both the old and the new East India 
Stock, and trustees will be protected who act bond fide to the 
best of their diseretion under the power given, But the Court 
of Appeal ps (by which I apprehend in future the 
other branc the Court will be guided), has decided that 
it will not exercise the power (which the Court and ‘trustees 
undoubtedly pee unless under very special circumstances 
—such, far example, asthe exigences of a family at the time of 

ssurance Com- 





the application. Even in the ease of Equi 
pony Fuller, costs were refused, ie a L. J. Tur- 
was opposed to granting the application which, in effect, 
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when before the Lords Justices, was to confirm the investment 
siready made under order of the Court below. The proper 
course, then, to be taken as to the advice to be given to trus- 
tees must depend on the particular circumstances of each case, 
and the principles to be acted on must be extracted from the 
cited cases which have been before the Appeal Court: and 
trustees acting bond fide to the best of their discretion will be 


THE LAW LIST. 


In the annual report of the Incorporated Law Society, pub- 
lished in your last Saturday’s number, I see the council of the 
sty refer to the plan for the first time adopted in this year’s 
Law List, of inserting after attorneys’ names published therein, 
all the p of business where they practise when more than 
one; and they say “ it is expected that under the provisions 
of th Act, attorneys will insert those places only at which 

Nine an Office.” : 

This naming of the different places where an attorney 
practises or professes to do 80, is one of the most useful features 
of the new Law List, and it ‘is with the object of making more 

recise the naming of these other fee that attorneys enter 
aye as practising at, that I suggest that in future, in 
the form of application for renewal of the annual certificate, 
pon shoud be obliged to state in cases where they prac- 

a hoors than’ one place, (for instance) “ I also have an 
office and practise at —— and ——,” as the case may be. 
This would get rid of, to a great degree, attorneys putting 
themselves down as practising at their places of private resi- 
dence, which is done in many cases at present. For instance, 
in the city of Bristol, I observe that some éight or nine attor- 
neys there enter themselves as also practising at Clifton, 
which is a suburb of that city, not one of them having 
an office there, or being to be found there in business hours, 
but merely residing there, with their business offices in the 
sity, the same as I am informed is the case with most of the 
ristol aipriy de but who do not, however, profess to “ prac- 
e” as such at their private residences. Round about London, 
Liverpool, bury, and other places, the same thing occurs, 


S 


sh try 

the object being doubtless, as pointed out by another of your 
correspondents. some time ago, to catch stray writs and legal 
documents, If some such plan as that sted were adopted 
in fature, the eyil would no doubt be remedied, as no respect- 
sony or solicitor would, I think, care to assert he had 
an “ office” and “* practised” at his private house, when, in 
fact, he was never known fo transact any business there, but 
on the contrary would be only too likely to show the door to 
any man who came to him on an o business matter 
there—especially if he called when my “ gentleman ” was en- 
joying his dolce far niente after dinner. Farr PLay. 





_ GIFT, OR SETTLEMENT OF PERSONALTY. 

N havin the Act for registering bills of sale at hand, 
wont any oF your prdctical and informed readers say whether 
a deed of assignment, or gift of household furniture by A. to 
trustees for benefit of his wife and children, would require to 
be’ registered. “It would be an absolute grant. R. E. J. 


Poke ae! 
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Cie Provinces. 


Braprorp.—At the monthly meeting of the Bradford town 
council on Tuesday,’ the’ 17th instant, Mr. J. Rayner, the late 
Secretary of the Huddersfield Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected to the office of town clerk of Bradford, in the place 
of the late W. H, Hudson, Esq. There were nine other can- 
didates, eight of whom ultimately withdrew, and the contest 
finally lay between Mr. Rayner and Mr William T. M‘Gowan, 
who has filled the important position of town clerk of Liver- 
pool for the last eight years. Both candidates having 
been proposed and seconded, a vote was taken, when 32 voted 
for Mr. Rayner and 17 for Mr. M‘Gowan, Mr. Rayner 
was then introduced into the council-room, and. the 
mayor informed hith of his success. Mr. Rayner, in return- 
ing thanks, said that, notwithstanding the very flattering 
testimonials which his friends had been good enough to 
down upon him, he felt sure the council would 
hot expect him on that seenen So sane) fo De -dnok 
nowledging in adequate terms the very high honour they 
been toconfer upon him. He could only say that 
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he thanked them sincerely for the honour they had done him, 
In undertaking an office of that sort he should,, under 
any circumstances, feel the great responsibility of dojpg so, 
but under present circumstances he felt it more especi- 
ally in having to succeed a gentleman so able, worthy, and well 
qualified in all respects as their late lamented town clerk. He 
could only assure them that it would be his endeavour to tread 
in his footsteps. It might perhaps be too much to expect 
that he should ever stand so high in the estimation of the town 
council as the late town clerk did; but the fact of his having 
so brilliant an example before him would perhaps enable him 
to attain to a higher degree of excellence than he otherwise 
should. The duties and salary of the office were fixed to 
commence on the Ist of October next. The salary is £800 





per annum, 
Foreign Tribunals and Jurisprudence. 
FRANCE. 


In your number of the 29th of June last, you mention as 
affecting the wills of British subjects dying’ in France, a 
decision of the Imperial Court of Paris, on the will of Miss 
Kelly. I do not wonder at your taking notice of that judg- 
ment, as it must have appeared very strange to you that the 
rights of the executor should have been so entirely set aside. 
But your astonishment will cease when you hear, that as 
appears clearly by the argument in the judgment, the Court 
was entirely in the dark as to the nature of an executor by 
the law of England, and his right to the residue of the pro- 
perty. The Court argued on the supposition, which nobody 
took any pains to combat, that an executor in England was in 
the same position as one under the law of France, which gives 
him no right to the residue of the property. Feeling curious 
on the subject, and desirous of ascertaining the correctness of my 
impression, I inquired of the counsel who had appeared for the 
executor, whether he had been instructed as to the right of the 
executor under the law of England; and he -infofmed me he 
had not been, and that if the Court had had evidence to that 
effect, no doubt the judgment would have been different. 
There is certainly every probability that if would, but 
assuming the ground which the Court took, the judgment was 
undoubtedly correct; nobody substantiating against the Crown 
a right to the residue. It is the more to be regretted that the 
counsel for the executor had not correct information upon the 
subject, as there is now, I am afraid, no means of setting 
matters right, at least in the ordinary course of things, as 
proceedings in error in the Court of Cassation lie only when 
the error is on a point of law, and the Court of Cassation has 

erally till now looked upon questions of foreign law:as facts 
upon which the judgment of the Imperial Court was 
conclusive. 


A case relative to the wills of the late Lord Henry Sey- 
mour was recently submitted to the Civil Tribunal. By 
a will made the 19th of June, 1856, he “ gave and bequeathed 
to Frederick Seymour 200,000f, and in the event of his death 
to his eldest daughter, Mary Seymour,” and all his property 
not otherwise specified to the hospitals of London and Paris. 
He made another will, dated the 22nd of June, 1858, which 
was almost the literal reproduction of the first one, but which 
made no mention of the bequest to Frederick Seymour or his 
daughter. Mr. Frederick Seymour being dead, his daughter, 
now Mrs. Biddulph, and her husband, recently brought an ac - 
tion against the executors of the deceased nobleman, and also 
against the hospitals of Paris and London, his residuary lega- 
tees, to obtain payment of the 200,000f, and they based it on 
the ground that, as the legacy was not expressly revoked in the 
second will, it must take effect. But on the part of the hospitals 
counsel contended that the omission must by law be held to 
prove that the testator did not mean to make the legacy; and 
besides, they stated that he had left a written declaration to 
the effect that he annulled all bequests made previously to the 
22nd of June, 1858. The Tribunal decided that the suit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Biddulph must be dismissed with costs. 








A decision of some interest to foreigners was lately given by 
the Imperial Court at Paris. A foreign lady, named De 
Saldanha, purchased in 1858 from an upholsterer of the name 
of Lemoine a quantity of furniture of the value of 3,125£; 
and as eighteen months after she had not paid, he brought an 
action against her. She endeavoured to delay judgment as 
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long as possible, and then, when she could do so no more, she 
represented that all the proceedings were of no legal value, in- 
asmuch as she was married to a Brazilian, residing at San Jos, 
in Brazil, and that consequently the action ought to have been 
brought against her husband as well as herself. The Imperial 
Court was yesterday called on to say whether this pretension 
was good in law. The Court held that it was not, for the rea- 
sons that the woman, as a foreigner, could not claim a privilege 
of being a feme covert, which is reserved for French married 
women by the Code Napoleon. 





The Civil Tribunal of the Seine recently gave a deci- 
sion of importance to foreigners residing in France, and the 
more so as it is in direct opposition to what has been 
hitherto supposed the law of the land. M. Muhlschovein, a 
tailor, carrying on business in Paris, sued a nm named 
Pfnor, also a foreigner for the sum of 454f., for goods delivered. 
The defendant declined the competence of the Tribunal to 
decide in a suit between two foreigners, and also demanded 
that the plaintiff should be called on to give security for the 

of the . After hearing counsel, the Tribunal de- 
cided that no principle of public order prevented French tri- 
when their competence is accepted by both parties, 
deciding suits arising from a contract between foreigners 

ing and trading in France; that if one of the parties 
declined the rye ee aap of the French judges it is for the 
latter to decide whether he has not implicitly renounced the 
right to take such exception by having abandoned his original 
domicile, in establishing himself in business in France, or by 
having no other domicile or residence; and that in the present 
case there had evidently been such renunciation. With respect 
to the demand for s2curity, judicatum solvi, the Tribunal decided 
that it was only available for a French defendant in a suit 
brought against him by a foreigner; and that Pfnor’s demand 
was, therefore, inadmissable. For these reasons the Tribunal 
— ea Sete ee to be heard on its 
merits, condemned Pfnor to pay the expenses arising from 
the incident. 


1 


I 





The Civil Tribunal of the Seine, on the 8th inst., decided a 
case of some importance to lessees. M. Chevreuil, three years 
since, took a house at St. Mandé, belonging to three brothers 
named Tuvillon. The lease was for three, six, or nine 
years, and contained the following clause :—“ It is agreed that 
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decision, and the Tribunal, after hearing counsel on both 
decided that the lease is valid for the whole nine years, 
three brothers give joint notice of their intention to 
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Societies and Enstitutions. 


INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 
(Continued from p. 768.) 
VL Cuancery Fuxps Commission. 





see the president on that subject. 

The presi reported that he had attended the Chancellor 
mer, when the Chancellor expressed his approval 
of the concentration of the law courts and offices, and adverted 
to the consequent charge upon the finances of the country, 

to the duty which devolved on him, as financial minister, 
of inquiring into the A tant-G I's mode of keeping 
the accounts of the funds in the Court of Chancery, and the 
the Accountant-General’s office on 
and sale of cash and stock belonging 
the means of preventing loss to the 
suitors by an improvement in the mode of dealing with cash in 
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court not invested at the instance of suitors, and generally into 
the system of conducting the business of the office; and he 


desired to know whether he might rely on the earnest su 
of the profession of solicitors, of whom he considered the 
Council of this society substantially the representatives, in an; 

attempt to effect the improvements advocated by the witnesses 
who had given evidence before the Concentration of Courts 
Cotnmission. “ 

The president further reported that he had referred the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the reports of the committee 
of this society of the 2nd December, 1851, and 2ad July, 1857, 
and had stated to him the deep interest which this Coungij 
took in the measure for the concentration of the courts re. 
commeuded by the report of the commissioners; and that if 
they could be assured that the fund there referred to would be 
applied to the accomplishment of that object, and that the 
advantages to be derived froin the changes contemplated would 
enure for the benefit of the suitors, he might rely on the 
cordial and zealous co-operation and support of the Council, 
and through them of the profession, and that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fully assented to the propriety and reason. 
ableness of the conditions, 

The Council therefore approved of the assurance given by 
the president to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

A royal commission has since been issued to inquire into 
the constitution of the Accountant-General’s department of 
the Court of Chancery, the forms of business in use therein, 
and the provisions for the custody and management of the 
stocks and funds of the court, and to suggest improvements in 
the said matters, with especial view to the advantage of the 
suitors, and the safety, convenience, economy, and despatch in 
the transaction of the business of the court. One of the 
members of the Council has been appointed a commissioner, 

The Council have received a special application from the 
commissioners, requesting them to procure, either from suck 
individual members of the society as may be willing to assist 
the commission, or from a sub-committee of the society, an 
expression of their opinion in reference to the matters of com- 
plaint alleged to exist in connection with the Accountant 
General’s department, and the best modes of remedying the 


same, 

The Council have accordingly requested their equity com- 
mittee to consider and report on the subject, and the committes 
have held several meetings, and have applied to a considerable 
number of eminent practitioners, to whom they transmitted a 
copy of a letter which they had received from the commis- 
sioners, together with the printed statements referred to in it, 
and requested them to favour the council with such information 
and suggestions as might appear likely to forward the objects 
of the commission. It is expected that the committee will 
soon be enabled to make their report. [The report has been 
published, and will be found ante p, 728.] 


VII. Usaces or THE PROFESSION, 

During the past year several questions of conveyancing 
practice have been submitted to the Council, particularly re- 
lating to the preparation of conveyances by the vendor's 
solicitors; the charges for producing deeds and making copies, 
under a covenant for such production; the preparation of deeds 
of appointment and marriage settlements; the expense of 
perusing deeds of covenant when there are several lots; and 
the charge of the solicitor of a trustee for receiving the notice 
of an incumbrance and communicating it to his client. The 
opinions on these and other matters have been entered in the 
usage book kept in the secretary’s office, 


VIL Propate Court. 


By a minute issued on the 16th of March last it is 
provided:—[The provisions and bearing on the profession of 
this treasury minute are stated and commented on ante p. 484.] 

The Council, in stating the scope of this treasury minute, 
feel called upon to observe, that the permission granted. and 
salaries allowed to district registrars to assist strangers in 
preparing the forms required for probates and letters of ad- 
ministration is highly objectionable in principle, and at 
variance with the practice of all the superior courts, 
district ‘ registrars exercise judicial functions in granting 
probates and administrations, and it is their duty care. 
fully to examine the documents which are brought to them 
in support of the applications on whieh they have to decide. 
It is manifestly inconsistent with this duty that they should 
act as agents or solicitors for the parties. Neither in the courts 
of law or equity do the officers of Se ee assist 
the parties who sue in person in preparing, the write or other 
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process on which the official seal is to be affixed. Wherea 
proctor or solicitor is employed, and who is personally acquainted 
with the ies, there is some security against fraudulent con- 
duct; whilst, under this new regulation, the papers on which 
the registrar has to exercise his discretion will be prepared by 


_ his own clerks, to whom the applicants will be strangers. It 


to the Council, therefore, that this alteration is dan- 
to the public, and needlessly injurious to the regular 
itioner. 

The 26th section of the Attorney's Act prohibits persons 
from practising in any wise as a proctor, in or with respect to 
any proceeding in the Court of Probate, without being duly 
qualified. The Council were informed by solicitors in different 

of the country that it was the practice of clergymen who 
Ei formerly been surrogates to act as agents for proctors, in 
taking out probates and letters of administration, and that they 
obtained a large part of this branch of professional business, 
and participated in the profits, contrary to the provisions of the 


te. 
The Council of the society felt it due to the proctors com- 
of to acquaint them with the allegations made, and to 
give them an opportunity of correcting any inaccuracy in the 
statements which had been laid before the society. 

The proctors, not being aware of the illegality of the prac- 
tice, laid a case before an eminent counsel, who gave an opinion 
adverse to the proctors, which they candidly communicated to 
the society. 

IX. UNnquatiriep PRacTITIONERS. 

The attention of the Council was called to a statement in a 
work on the practice of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, to the effect that the solicitor or agent in an appeal be- 
tore the Judicial Committee is not necessarily a solicitor or attor- 
ney of any of the superior courts at Westminster, and that 
there seemed to be no special qualification required, and an ap- 
oem was thereupon made to the registrar of the Judicial 

ittee for information on the subject. 

The registrar replied, that “by the practice of the Privy 
Council it is competent to practitioners duly qualified in the 
several dependencies of the Crown from which appeals are 
brought before her Majesty in council, to conduct on either 
side such appeals from the courts to which these practitioners 


are y belong.” 

umerous complaints are made against house agents, ac- 
countants, and persons who have been clerks in solicitors’ 
offices, for preparing conveyancing and other legal instruments, 

The Council not authorised to sue unqualified persons for 
semen for acting inthese matters. Such prosecutions can only 

instituted in the name of the Attorney-General by the Soli- 
citor of Inland Revenue, but the Council are accustomed to 
authorise their secretary to assist in bringing these cases before 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. The solicitor requires, 
in each case, a clear statement of the evidence that can be ad- 
duced to support the prosecution. No penalties, however, can 
be recovered after the lapse of two years from the date of the 

ent. 

The 44th Geo. 3, c. 98, s, 14, prohibits unqualified persons 
from preparing deeds relating to real or personal property, but 
excepts from the prohibition “the drawing or preparing any 
will, or other testamentary papers, or any agreement not under 
wal, or any letter of attorney.” 

Tn one instance a patent agent had drawn and engrossed an 
> aon of a share in a patent, for which he made the usual 

onal charges. It appeared that he was extensively en- 
gaged in similar transactions, and the Council submitted to the 
commissioners that this was a fit case for prosecution, Pro- 
ceedings were accordingly instituted, and a penalty inflicted. 

Information has also been received of attempts of debt-col- 
lecting offices and others to encroach on the province of the 
tegular practitioners in the recovery of debts by action, and 
the conducting of other legal business. ‘The attention of the 
Council has been very frequently called to instances of irregu- 
lar conduct in such cases, but they have not yet had before 
them any case in which any efficient step could be taken to 
put an end to the irregularities, 

Tn one instance the officer or clerk of an association threat- 
ened that he would take legal measures if the debt were not 
paid; but this was not punishable for several reasons, It was 
not a proceeding in any court; the expression “legal measures” 


did not necessarily mean bringing an action; aud the intima-- 


might mean that legal measures would be taken through a 

lar ae 

he Council are of opinion that if county court Judges and 
magistrates would refuse to recognise any but regular practi- 





tioners great benefit would result to the public. The judges of 
the county courts, in the exercise of their discretion, sometimes 
think proper to allow agents who are not attorneys to appear 
before them, and allow them costs out of pocket. 

The Council have also received from one of their correspon- 
dents a prospectus of a “ Legal and Mercantile Advice Office,” 
proposing td prepare various deeds as well as to give advice on 
very moderate terms. If deeds should be actually drawn 
and the charges for them paid, these unqualified persons will be 
liable to prosecution for penalties, but the mere offer to transact 
business of course does not subject them to any proceedings. 

Papers have also beea sent to them relating to a publication, 
called “ Mercantile Test,” and they have frequently received 
objections to the publication of the names of persons against 
whom warrants of attorney, bills of sale, and judges’ orders 
have been registered; but in the present state of the law and 
practice they are unable effectually to interfere. 

Complaints have also been made of persons acting as clerks to 
attorneys in the county courts and before magistrates in petty 
sessions, but there is nothing in the County Courts’ Act to pre- 
vent the judge from allowing the clerk of an attorney to appear 
for a party, and there seems no objection to a bona fide clerk 
appearing for his principal on such occasions. Indeed, in many 
instances, the practice is a great convenience to the attorney, 
who may be unable personally to attend the court. The 
grievance which has frequently been complained of is that 
unqualified persons, assuming, to act as the clerks of attorneys 
without due authority, are in some of the courts permitted to 
appear. In proceedings im the police courts in the metropo- 
litan district, besides hearing barristers and solicitors, the magis- 
trates relax the general rule, and hear clerks to solicitors 
whom they know, or a solicitors’ clerk who brings a letter from 
the principal requesting that he may be allowed to conduct the 
particular case in question; and the magistrates make it a rule 
to exclude from practising before them certain persons who 
they know are not qualified, and are not the bond fide clerks 
of solicitors. 

X. Cases of MALPRACTICE. 

Numerous cases of alleged malpractice have been’ brought 
under consideration during the last year, in some of which the 
complaining parties had an obvious remedy by summary appli- 
cation to the court or a judge to compel 4n account and a taxa- 
tion of costs, or by an action to obtain damages for neglect; 
but where there existed no fraud or gross malpractice, an ap- 
plication to strike the accused off the roll could not be main- 
tained. In other cases the evidence in support of the charge 
has, upon investigation, not been deemed sufficient, 

In one case a rule was obtained and ultimately made abso- 
lute, at the instance of the society, against an attorney who 
had committed several breaches of trust by appropriating 
moneys entrusted to him to invest on mortgage to his own pur- 
poses, in speculations in which he was e 

A considerable proportion of the complaints which are 
investigated relate to the highly objectionable practice pre- 
vailing amongst a low class of attorneys, of allowing their 
names to be used by unqualified persons in conducting legal 


P 

There appears to be no doubt that in many of these cases 
the attorney is paid for the use of his neme, or allows the 
unqualified person to participate of the profits of the business; 
but it rarely happens that sufficient evidence of these illegal 
proceedings can be obtained. 

It is essential, in applications to strike an attorney off the 
roll, that there should be no unreasonable delay. In some 
instances which came before the Council the complaining 
parties have neglected to pare bes matter forward in time, 

Some important questions have arisen as to the sufficiency 
of service under articles of clerkship where the attorney has 
more than one place of business, and where the clerk has the 
management of a branch office at a distance from the attorney's 
usual residence. The statutes and rules of court require that 
the clerk should serve the full term of his articles at the office 
where the attorney carries on his business. Cases have arisen 
in which the clerk, from his local connections, has, in fact, 
established the practice and induced the attorney to allow him 
a salary during the clerkship proportioned to the profits of 
the busines introduced into the office. This is not considered 
aservice within the terms of the statute. 

The attention of the Council has been called to advertise- 
ments from attorneys, which from time to time appear in the 
newspapers, and seem designed to obtained professional employ- 
ment for the advertisers in a very objectionable manner, 
Amongst others, they have observed offers to discount bills and 
notes, 
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The Council are now empowered, by the 26th section of the 
Attorneys’ Act, to prosecute ms who ig Be, wrongfully as 
attorneys. This enactment probably in pre- 
venting infringements of the law; for 2 at fg sy it has become 
necessary only in one case to put this clause in force against 
a person, formerly an attorney’s clerk, who had opened an office 
and used the name of an attorney without his knowledge or 
authority. In this case a rule nist was obtained, as for a con- 
tempt of court, and the matter has been referred to one of the 
masters of the Court of Exchequer. Under this section the 
society may institute proceedings against attorneys practising 
without annual certificates; but, in such cases, it is necessary 
that sufficient evidence be previously pr ggg to the Attorney- 
General for his sanction to the proceeding. ‘The penalties re- 
covered are to be paid to the Treasury, 

A considerable number of applications to renew or take out 
annual certificates have come before the Council, either on a 
term’s notice or ly on short notice b leave of the 

judge. The affidavits in suppers of these applications are re- 
ferred by the judges to the Council, in order that care ma, 
be taken to inquire into the respectability of the per, and 
to ascertain whether any arrears a ty be pa 
whether the applicants should be EA. if they ha 
ceased to practice. 


XI. New Routes anp ORDERS, AND OTHER PEACTICAL 
MATTERS. 


[A list is here given of the new rules and orders from the 
28rd of August, 1860, to 16th April, 1861.) 

Complaints have been renewed of delay in the taxation of 
costs in chancery owing to the pressure of business in the 
masters’s offices. 

The Council have referred the matter to the consideration 
of their Equity Committee. 

The inadequacy of the scale of allowance for costs of prose- 
cutions at the assizes and the sessions has again been brought 
under notice. The Council are informed that the matter is 
under the consideration of the Government; and it will be 
expedient for the provincial law societies to communicate 
directly with the Home Secretary on the subject. 


XII. PRIVILEGES CLAIMED BY COUNSEL. 

The Council reprint here the correspondence between them- 
selves and Mr. Huddleston, Q.C., in November last, which will 
be found anté pp. 61, 62. 

It was very indeed from the wish or intention of the 
Council to invade or weaken the just privilege of counsel “ es- 
tablished for the benefit of the client” but they felt it to be 
their duty to Mr. Clutterbuck to give him an opportunity of 
vindicating his character, and that it was due, alike to Mr. 


aye sed 


ulged the hope that if Mr. Huddleston could not 
= aa See ae ee ee position 
as a barrister, orhis honour as a 


gentleman, to express, spon- 
taneously, his regret that, misled as to the facts, he had been 
betrayed by his zeal as an advocate into a course which, on re- 
flection, he could not justify. Mr. Huddleston did not think 
fit to pursue this course, and the Couneil feel called upon to 
remark, that it is not, in their opinion, within a legitimate 
exercise of the privileges. of counsel to’ make stasamonts in- 
jurious to the character of professional men, which they know 
do not admit of proof, and which the accused is not at the 
time permitted to disprove. 

XIUIL Gewerar Arrairs or THe Society. 

The anuditor’s report of the receipts and payments of the 
year, and the debts and assets of the society, has been, as usual, 
open for inspection since the 15th April last, in the secretary's 
office, in accordance with the bye law. 

It is satisfactory to ‘state that since the audit, which extended 
to the 31st December, the Council,have paid £800 out of the 
us income as the final balance due for the new building, 
have also paid out of such surplus another £800 towards 
tes: Seaham ot dhe laoo coin 


Under the 20th section 
fons onnt the sealants i 

& copy open for inspection at the hall of the 
receipts of these fees commenced on the 16th aes 
ai nab fae cae ae a the 
present year 


The courses of conveyancing lectures, by Mr, Frederick J. | 


} worth of his 





Tarpers of eq ny levrares by Mr. Hemming; and of com 
law lectures, by Mr. F. Meadows White, have been conclude 
and it will be the ow. of the council to elect other eye 

to the vacant lectureships. The lectures during the last se 
were attended by numerous members of this society, wit by 
213 subscribers. 

Since the last meeting the society has been favoured ima 
valuable donations of books from Mr. W. Baker, Mr. Bi 
Mr. B. Blundell, Mr. T. Boodle, Mr. W. D. Cooper, Mr. J, 
Davis, Mr. C, W. Dilke, Mr. W. Harris, Mr, O. B. Hida 
Mr. S, W. Hunter, Mr. E. Lawrance, jun., Mr. M. Mon 
Mr. H. G. Prichard, Mr. Rickman, Mr. c Rivington, Mr, 
John Stow, and from the Law Society Club. 

The further publications of Her Majesty's Commissioners of 
Patents, arid several additional contributions from the Coloni, 


Office of the Acts and Ordinances of the Colonies of the En. | 


pire have also been received. 

Tne following solicitors and parliamentary agents engaged 
in promoting local, personal, and private Acts, have kindly 
P ater copies of their Acts—namely, Messrs. Bircham 

r. M. Brown, Mr. Bryden, Messrs. Burchell, Messrs, 
Connell and Hope, Messrs. Deans and Rogers, Messrs, 

and Greig, Messrs. Dorrington and Co., Messrs. Durnford ai 
Co., Messrs. Dyson and Co., Messrs. Edwards and Co., Messrs, 
Fearon bp, Co., Mr. Gale, "Messrs. Grahame and Co., M 

d Co., Messrs. Holmes and Co., Messrs. Hunt and 
Co., Fay Johnston and Co., Mr. Kingdon, Messrs. Loe 
and Maclaurin, Messrs. Maitland and Graham, Mr. Manni 
Messrs. Marriott and Jordan, Messrs. Marchant and P 


Mr. F, Martin, Messrs. Muggeridge and Bell, Mr. Newall, ) 


Messrs. Paine und Layton, 4 Porter, Messrs. Toogood 
Co., Messrs. Robertson and ., Messrs. Walmisley and son 
and Mr. Wyatt. 

It is trusted that other solicitors will make similar con- 
tributions towards the completion of this department of the 


library 

The “Council have been enabled, by the kind assistance of 
Mr. Salt, the banker, to make a large and very valuable 
addition to the collection of private Acts, and in exchange 
have supplied him with such duplicates as they could spare, 

Mr. Salt states that he has completed the task in which 
has been engaged, in providing the British Museum with 
the private Acts that could be obtained, for the purpose 
making up their set; and having prevailed upon the trustees 
to hand over to him in exchange all the duplicates they 
in the time of Queen Anne and George L., he has oneie 
Carina) with a large collection of these Acts. In 

his researches for the British Museum he availed hima himself td 

the stores of every law bookseller in London, including th 
large stock of Messrs. Stevens & Norton, whose collection 
been accumulating for nearly a century. The society’s series 
of priyate Acts is carefully arranged, and it appears a 
there is no other good collection of them, except at the Briti 


Museum. 

Besides the above important additions to the library, the 
Council have availed ‘Gaanives of the recent sale of 
library of the College of Advocates at Doctors’-commons, 


have poegneset many rare, ancient, and valuable works on | 


Roman, Eccl and Civil Law, with those published by 
the Parker Society, and other learned and classical publicati 
They have also ae purchased the last edition of the 
clopedia Britannica, and other books of reference. 
purchase of new legal works during the year has beep 
very wh come tg and these, added to the donations, have 
ineceneet . the collection by 777 volumes, making in the whole 
16,16 
It has been suggested to the Council, that the extension of 
the general education of gentlemen intending to enter this 
seta of the profession under the provisions of «the new 
should induce an enlargement of the classical and 
department of the library, but the Council at present 


foal reluctant to invest any considerable sum in the purchase 


of this class of works until they have reduced the debt incurred 
for the new building, and it has therefore been proposed to 
form a separate subscription, to which such of the members a9 
e of the measure are invited to contribute. 
has become the painful duty of the Council to record the 
lon of their valued friend and colleague Mr. Gregory. In- 
dawely associated with him during many years they have 
enjoy more than ordinary opportunities of sinrne pd 
character, and bear cordial testimon 
uniform ability, knowledge, and courtesy, with which he he is 
his duties whilst president of the society and as % 
of the Council. 
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At the last annual general meeting there were 1,771 mem- 
bers, and during the current year 86 new members have been 
, making in all 1,858, from which number 56 are to be 
pds in consequence of deaths, retirements, and other 
causes, leaving at the present time 1,802, of whom 1,370 are 
fown and 432 country members. 

The Council have had under consideration the expediency 
of inviting the members of the society to social meetings in 
thelibrary and hall, but as it appeared that the object could 
not be earried into effect without a more considerable expendi- 
tare of the society’s funds than the Council felt justified in 
appropriating on their own responsibility, it was resolved that 
the subject be specially brought under the notice of the mem- 
pas at this general meeting with a view to eliciting their 
opinions and wishes. i 
Wm. Strickitanp Cookson, President. 


& 
Ps 


The National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science. 
THE ADMIRALTY COURT. 
Atthe recent meeting at Dublin of the above association, 
Mr, B, C. Lloyd read the following very interesting paper :— 
eer as of this section, in his luminous and excellent 





has already called the attention of the society to the 

ency of haying a perfect assimilation of the laws, as 

as of procedure, in the Courts of England and Ireland. 

This opinion is one that is daily gaining ground, and we may 
hope the time is not distant when in every Bill of a national 
character that shall be introduced into Parliament the word 
Ieland will be found placed after that of England. The in- 
creased intercourse and facility for the transaction of business 
which such a state of things would bring about would be the 
e of cementing the union between the two countries, 

sich would then rest for its support not upon standing armies, 
in & community of interest in that happy constitution 

nder which we have the privilege to live. But there is one 


we of our judicial system to which the remarks upon the 


ject of assimilation are peculiarly applicable—that is, the 
Court of Admiralty. This is, in fact, the Court of Commerce 
of the country. Great improvements of late years, and par- 
ticularly in the last session, have been made in the jurisdiction 
ind procedure of the Court of Admiralty in England; and 
except a similar constitution be given to the Court of Admi- 
nity here, the result must be very injurious to the interests of 
tmmerce in Ireland. This isa ‘subject that affects not only 
the merchant in Ireland, but the merchant in England, and 
the merchants all over the world. The number, of British 
id foreign ships that enter the ports of Ireland has of late 
8 been greatly on the increase. In 1854 the number of 
Ba sig that entered the ports of Ireland was 881, and 
@foreign ships 621; while in 1859 the number of Eng- 
lish ships was 1,168, and of foreign ships 1,066; and 
the intermediate years show the increase to have been 
There is every reason to believe that the trade 

with France, which at present is considerable, will be 
fmatly increased by the new tariff. Now, suppose the 
Dwner or master of an English or foreign ship coming 
into an English port, were to find that for any particular 
Mevance he can obtain redress in a summary 1nd inex- 
sive form, while in an Irish port he finds that for 4 similar 


titertain the complaint, or else that the exercise of its 


jirisdiction is so clogged with an expensive and continous | 


machinery, as to amount to a denial of justice. ‘The result 


cannot but be injurious to the interests of commerce in Ireland. 


Thappen to know that there is at present a memorial be- 


te the Government by the merchants of Cork, complainin, 
that they have not the same advantages as England for brea 
duty or contract on the part of the master or owner of 
ships. A foreign ship lately arrived in Queenstown 
with a cargo of wheat, and by the charter-party the master was 
directed to take the cargo into whatever port he should be 
directed, He was ordered to go to Yarmouth. He refused to 
80, and sold part of the cargo, paid his freight, put another 
je agi on board, and made his escape. The Court of Admi- 
talty in this country could give no relief; and as to an action 
in a court of common law, the vessel might be in the most 
distant part of the globe before its process could avail, 
Whereas in England, by the 6th section of the new Act, a fiat 


, either the Court here'has po jurisdiction at all to | 





could be at once obtained for the arrest of the vessel, and thus 
the captain would be made to perform his contract. For a 
long time the jurisdiction of the Courts of Admiralty in both 
countries was the same, In very early times they exercised a 
greater jurisdiction, but owing to the jealously of the courts of 
law, this jurisdiction was considerably abridged, for these courts 
maintained that if any part of the contract was to be per- 
formed on land, the case came within their jurisdiction, and 
they issued prohibitions against the proceedings in the Court of 
Admiralty. They made an exception in the cases of trials by 
seamen for their wages, from the necessity of the case, as they 
admitted the seaman could not be kept in this country to 
attend from term to term to recover his wages in a court of 
common law. At last, in the year 1632, upon a petition of the 
merchants of London, an act of the Privy Council, signed by 
the twelve judges, was obtained, setting forth the cases in which 
their prohibitions were not to issue. This act of the council 
was pte from time to time, but in the troubled times that 
followed it was suppressed, on the pretext that it was an act of 
prerogative prejudicial to the common law and the liberty of 
the subject. Afterwards, on the Restoration, another petition 
was presented by upwards of one hundred of the merchants of 
London, for a renewal of the powers of the Court, and refer- 
ring to the acts of the Privy Council; a Bill was in consequence 
introduced into the Lords, which, had it passed, which was not 
the case, would have placed the Court of Admiralty in almost 
the same condition as it has been placed by the Act of the last 
session. Thus, it required the lapse of two centuries to get 
over existing prejudices and to pass the Act for England, 
which received the Royal assent in the month of June last. 
But in Ireland nothing has ever been done by the Legislature, 
except upon the address of the House of Commons a royal 
commission issued to inquire into the state of the Admi- 
ralty Court in Ireland; a report was made in 1829, but 
nothing has been done; but by the 8th article of the Act 
of Union, which enacts “ That from and after the Union there 
shall remain in Ireland an Instance Court of Admiralty for 
the determination of causes civil and maritime only.” That is 
a court as distinguished from a prize court. The only other 
enactment is a clause which has been inserted into the recent 
Probate Act,.which gives to the Crown, whenever a vacancy 
shall occur in the Court of Admiralty, the power to annex it 
tothe Court of Probate under the same judge. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the latter enactment is a step in the 
wrong direction; for, besides the heterogenous nature of the 
business of those courts, the whole value of the Court of Ad- 
miralty consists in its being a court open.all the year round, 
and exclusively devoted to marine matters, so as to be able to 
affo; in the most summary and inexpensive form. 
This is yery quaintly put by Sir Lincoln Jenkins, who was 
judge of the Court of Admiralty in the reign of Charles the 
Second, in his argument before the committee of the House of 
Lords on the occasion of the introduction of the Bill I have 
already referred to. He says—“ We are yet left the form of 
a Court of Admiralty, and are bound by it to proceed not only 
de die-in diem, or a8 summary as a judgment de jure gentium 
can be, but from tide to tide. It is the ancient style of the 
Admiralty and not without reason, for there is not one case in 
ten before the Court but some of the parties and witnesses in 
it are pressing to go to sea with the next tide; and the 
mariners had better lose the wages of a whole voyage than not 
go off the next that offers itself.” Now if the duties of this 
court are annexed to another, the value of the Court of 
Admiralty as a court of instance is greatly diminished; for the 
master and crew, who are perhaps bound for another voyage 

to a different merchant, may not be able to wait until the 
termination of some other business in which the Court of Pro- 

bate may be engaged. It is for this reason that in most mer- 
cantile countries there is a separate court for marine affairs. 
In France there is the Tribunal of Commerce, exclusively de- 

voted to this subject, and where immediate redress can 

be had. In Ireland the jurisdiction remains as in 
former times, and is confined to cases of salvage, col- 

lision of vessels at sea, bottomry bonds, suits for seamen’s 
wages, suits for materials supplied to the vessels, and 

suits of possession—that is, where there are part-owners in a 

vessel, and they quarrel amongst themselves, or differ as to the 

employment of the ship. All that the Court of Admiralty in 

Ireland can do in this last case is to arrest the vessel until 

security is given to the disgentient party for the return of the 

ship. But such quarrels are very injurious to commerce, and 

prevent the healthy working of the ship. To remedy it a 

most important clause has been introduced in England by the 

8th section of the Act of last session, which enacts “that the 
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Court of Admiralty shall have jurisdiction to decide all ques- 
tions arising between the co-owners, or auy of them, touching 
the ownership, possession, employment, and earnings of any 
ship registered in any part of England or Wales, or any share 
thereof, and may settle all accounts outstanding and unsettled 
between the parties in relation thereto, and may direct the 
said ship, or any part thereof, to be sold.” By this section 
the Court in England, if it should fail by other means to settle 
the disputes between the co-owners, has the power to direct 
the ship, or any share of it, to be sold, so that it may pass into 
new hands, and the healthy working of the ship be restored. 
But this enactment is defective in not giving to masters and 
owners a reciprocal right against the merchant to recover 
their freight and demurrage. I know of one case in which the 
master of a French vessel, in order to recover his demurrage, 
proceeded in the Court of Admiralty, and finding he could get 
no relief there from want of jurisdiction in the court, he had 
to go into a court of common law. It was eighteen months 
before he succeeded in getting a verdict, and then at a cost 
that left him worse than before. In such cases the Court of 
Admiralty should have power to issue a monition against the 
merchant, and compel him to show cause why the freight or 
demurrage should not be paid. I have been informed by 
Mons. Burgraff, the intelligent French Consul residing here, 
that the want of power to give relief by the Court of Admiralty 
is loudly complained of by the owners and captains of French 
vessels, who complain of the difficulty they experience in re- 
covering demurrage. The next matter related to p i 

in the Court of Admiralty, and the mode of taking evidence. 
That must be done in scriptis by written interrogatories 
exhibited to the witness, which is in all cases a very defective 
mode of arriving at the truth, and even where the impugnant 
does not appear, the promovant must still prove his case in 
scriptis, and establish each material fact by the evidence of 
two witnesses. Whereas, the judge should have the power, 
where the impugnant will not appear, or answer the case made 
against him, to allow judgment to be entered against him by 
default, according to the practice of other courts. I ought to 
mention here, what is very creditable to the proctors practising 
in this court, that they in almost all cases enter into a consent 
to have the case heard by a viva voce examination of the wit- 
nesses inopencourt. When this is done, a cause can be heard 
and adjudicated upon in this court in a very few days. But 
then it is not always practicable to obtain such consent, and 
the proceedings of the court should not be dependent upon the 
good feelings of the practitioners. In fact, as Sir Lincoln 
Jenkins has two centuries ago observed, owners of vessels 
should then be enabled to recover their ms ge and merchants 
their demurrage; and charter-parties, which are only calcu- 
iated for sea affairs, should be interpreted and adjudged by 
the sea laws, and according to the style of the court; not from 
term to term, but from day to day, and tide to tide, all the 
year round. [If all this cannot be accomplished, I trust, at all 
events, the conrt here will not be left in its present condition, 
so injurious to the interests of commerce; but that the benefits 
of the Act passed for the improvement of the court in’ Eng- 
land will, through the intervention of this society, be shortly 
extended to Ireland. 
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Public Companies. 
REPORTS AND MEETINGS. 
CALEDONIAN RaILway. 


At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 
10th instant, a dividend at the rate of £5 per cent. was declared 
for the past half-year. 


East ANGLIAN RAILWAY, 


_ At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 6th 
instant, a dividend on the B. stock at the rate of £6 per cent, 
per annum, and on the C, stock at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, was declared for the past half-year. 

GLascow aND Sourn-WesTeRN RaiLway. 


At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 4th 
instant, a dividend at the rate of £5 per cent, per annum was 
declared for the past half-year. 


Great Nort or Scorranp Raltway. 
At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the 20th 


. annum on the preference and original stock of the comp 





instant, dividends were declared at the rate of £7 per cent, 


The dividend on the 44 per cent. preference shares was gh) 

declared. bi 

Scorrish Nortu-EasterN Ramway. i 

At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the Sth 
instant, the following dividends were declared :—The divid 

on the 3} per cent. 6 per cent., and 7 per cent. prefere 

stocks; 4 per cent. per annum on the Aberdeen ordinary sto 

























and at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum on the Scottish att 


land original stock. 
SHROPSHIRE Union RaILtway. 


At the half-yearly meeting of this company, held on the m ID 










instant, a dividend at the rate of £1 17s, 6d. per cent, ¥ 








declared. 
natin Ne a tmeaeie! 


Bankruptcy AnD Insotvency.—The last returns mak 
respecting the judicial proceedings of the year 1860 show 
what small amount the mass of the bankruptcy and i 
vency cases are, and how ill able to bear an expensive systen 
of administration, About a thousand bankrupts had ther 
balance-sheets passed in the course of the year, and in 866 in 
stances the debts owing by the bankrupt were under } 
in 398 under £1,000; dividends were made in 968 cases, ani 
in 562 of them the dividend was under 2s. 6d. In the Ing 
vent Debtors’ Court 5,817 schedules were filed in the year, s 
in 5,184 instances the debts owing by the insolvents were t 
£1,000; dividends were made in 701 cases, and in 593 of ¢] 
the dividend was under 2s. 6d. The returns of the Bani 
ruptcy Court state that the sum realised for administration ly 
that court in the year was £1,080,656, and the charges amouni 
to £329,440, or £30 9s. 8d. per cent. The official assigng 
took £45,459; the solicitors, £127,690; the court for its per 
centage, £26,566; the ‘ messengers,” £28,195; brokers, am 
tioneers, and accountants, £23,598; the bankrupt’s allowane 
and excepted articles amounted to £31,265, and £9,497 w 
allowed for their accountants, and “ other charges,” includ 
charges for carrying on trade, took £37,170. The Inso 
Debtors’ Court realised £55,952 for administration, and 
expenses of administration were £11,963, or £21 7s. 7d. 
cent. 


The number of persons committed for trial in 1860 
charges too serious for the magistrates to dispose of summati 
was—in England, 17 per cent. less than it had been five y 
previously; in Scotland, 11 per cent. less, and in Ireland 24 
cent. The year’s list of committals for murder and atten 
to murder or to maim was more numerous in Ireland (in pt 
portion to the population) than in England, being 105 again 
283, but the convictions were far more numerous in Englas 
—163 against 33. For all offences together convictions 
England and Scotland were about 75 per cent, of the committal 
in Ireland only 55. The feuds, faction fights, and quarrrels@ 
Ireland make their mark in the criminal tables; 560 persom 
were committed for,riot or breach of the peace in 1860, am 
154 for rescue or refusing to aid peace officers, the two class 
together forming 13 per cent. of the whole number of the com 
mittals;in England, for both classes of offences her, the 
committals were only 50, ‘Taking the more comprehensive t 
turns of the numbers who were in prison during the year forall 
offences so as to include persons sent to gaol summarily by tt 
magistrates, as well as those committed for trial by the courls 
it appears that the number in England (without recke 
military prisoners) was 1 to every 197 of the population, amt 
in Ireland 1 to every 195, But, as the same rhes 
recommitted within the year was counted again, the numberd 
persons sent to prison was not really so large as this; in Irelam 
there were 30,712 committals, but the number of persons ¢0 
mitted was only 24,639, of whom 15,760 had never been in ga# 
before. In England 34 per cent. could neither read nor write; 
Ireland 46 per cent. In England the females were 30 in ever 
100 criminals; in Ireland no less than 47, Female prisonen 
in Ireland are not declining in the same ratio as male, and la 
year’s returns show in a most striking manner the irreclaimablt 
character of many female prisoners. 165 of the male pricone®) 
in Ireland had been in gaol above 11 times, but 688 of ¢ 
females; 47 of the male prisoners had been there above 
times, but no less than 336 female® Cork city gaol had ini 
a woman undergoing her 66th imprisonment. 86 per cent. 
the Irish committals were Roman catholics. 
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Births, ‘en and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 


ry 
waP—On Sept. 19; the wife of Mark Dewsnap, Esq., of 
lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

er—On Sept. 18, at 25, Drayton-grove, West Bromp- 
the bth on, the wife of Benjamin Webster, Jun., Esq., Barrister-at- 


vidends [aw, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


eferencs 

Aa fgawroRD—CoLLins—On Sept. 19, S. Knox Crawford, Esq., 
Mid. Solicitor, Supreme Courts, Edinburgh, to Sarah Jane, 

ter of the late Knight Collins, Esq., of Flaxton Lodge, 

Yorkshire. 

lawBER—HULLAND—on Sept. 24, Robert Dawber, Esq., 
ery, Lincoln, to Charlotte Elizabeth, daughter of the 

late Richard Hulland, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Levick —GABB—On Sept. 18, Frederick Levick, Esq., of 

Shirenewton House, near Chepstow, to Alice Parry, daughter 

aa late Baker Gabb, Esq., of Liwyn-du, near Aberga- 


Ms a a Hecuzs—On Sept. 21, Herbert Wright, Esq., of 6, 
Waterloo-street, Birmivgham, "Solicitor, to Helen Marion, 
daughter of William Hughes, Esq., of Peckham, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 

DoxaLDson—On Sept. 20, William Leverton Donaldson, Esq., 
Solicitor, of Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, in the 
59th year of his age. 

Naytor—On Sept. 15, at Hammersmith, Elisha Naylor, Esq., 
Solicitor, late Assistant Record Keeper of the Inland Revenue 

Record Office, Spring-gardens. 


+ 


Anclaimed Stock in the Bank of Bugland. 
Amount of Stock heretofore st in the foll g Names will be 
ed to the Party pling “ie same, unless other Claimanis 
appear within Three Months :— 

Reeves, FrEpErick Joun Hawkes, Clerk, East Sheen, 
Surrey, Joun Acr.AND JAMES, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ADoLPHUS MEETKERKE, Esq., Julians, Herts, and 
Francis Hersert Gat, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
£2,487 : 19 : 2, 35 per Cents.—Claimed by the said FRAN- 
ais HERBERT GALL. 


0 —_—_—_—— 
London Gazettes. 
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ny Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 35. 
p Last Day of Claim. 
Turspay, Sept. 24, 1861. 
Asuton, Rosert Jonn, Solicitor, 2, Pelham-crescent, Brompton, Middle- 
$ i tex, and New Inn, Strand. Sol. Doughty, 41, Montpelier-square, Bromp- 
ton, Middlesex. Nov. 21. 

Borcuer, be Wholesale Grocer, Provision Dealer, and Tallow 

» Bath, Sol. Little, 11, Bladud-buildings, 





1, Norfolk 


Bath. Nov. 20. 

Fenwick, Rev. Joun Perecrine Lascetces, 2, Vineyards, Bath. Sols, 
Mant, Maule, & Robertson, 2, Wood-street, Bath. Nov. 5 

Gout, Cuaxtes, Farmer, ‘Aldbourne, Wilts, Charles James, Shilling- 
fad, Be Berks, and Thomas Hicks Chandler, Aldbourne, Wilts, Executors. 


: Tamaisox, Joun, Swiller and Farmer, Beckside, near Ulverston, Lancaster, 
A Sol. Woodburne, Ulverston. 

+ Jouxston, WitLtaM, Esq., 30, Westbourne-place, Eaton-square. William 
Sander Higley, Esq., Stamford-hill, Middlesex, ag aver Frederick 
Vulliamy, Gent., Ipswich, Suffolk, Executors. Dec. | 

Mrs. Euiza, Widow, 60, Pulteney-street, Bath. Sols. Mant, 
Maule, & Robertson, 2, Wood-street, Bath, Nov. 5. 
Sols. J. J. P. & H. 


, EpwagpD, Gent., Attercliffe, Yorkshire. 
Wood, Pavement, Yo. Nov. 5, 
Joun, Ran; . Pegu, British Burmah. Soils. Oliverson, Lavie, 
& Peachey, 8, Frelnciihi's pices, ae Jewry, London. Oct, 24. 
, JOHN, Jeweller, place, birmingham. Sols. Hodgson 
& Allen, 13, Waterloo-street, seit. 








IN, JOSEPH, Lard Manager, Lauaherengh. Sol. Perkins, 
Loughborough. Nov. 
Ripuzy, Grorae, Gent, Diisacsindl Northumberland. Sol. Kirsopp, 


ry Hexham. Jan, 1. 

Frivay, Sept. 27, 1861. 

Bore, Exizasetn, Widow, formerly of George-street, Westminster, but 
late of Gravesend, Kent. Sols. Boulton & Sons, Northampton-square, 
Clerkenwell, Middlesex. Oct. 10. 

Bonz, Wittiam, Victualler, George-street, Westminster. Sols. Boulton & 

Son, Northampton-square, Clerkenwell, Middlesex. Oct. 10. 
Grecory, WiuttaM Brocksorp, Esq., formerly of Clapham, Surrey, but 
late of Woodlawn, Loose, an Bots, Baker, Baker, & Folder, 52, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. Oct. 

Hearn, R, Mage, Gent., Kidderminster, Sols, Saunders & Son, Kidder 


Dec. 
Hicuton, on, Kowa ¢ Civil & Telegraphic Engineer, formerly of Clarence 
i -road, Regent's-park, Middlesex. Sol. Harley, 30, 
Broad-street, Bristol. Nov. 30. 


_=— — = = 










Mansy, Epwin Les, Plumber, Painter, ‘& Glazier, Dove, _Ruseuters, 
Jane Saunders, Spinster, Canterbury,and Edwin Coleman, Estate Agent, 
Dover. Jan. 1. 

Rosinson, ABRAHAM, Plumber, 3, Ann’s-terrace, Liverpool-road, Isting- 
ton, -_ Sane & Sons, Northampton-square, Clerkenwell, Middle- 
sex, lo 


Crevitors under Estates in Chancery. 
TueEspay, Sept. 24, 186). 


Busu, JosepH AnTHony KeEtson, Grocer, eo Haverfordwest. 
Sol, Smith, 1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. Sept. 

GILLETT, Witiam, Grocer and Draper, Langport, seoeenneies Sols. 
a ny wee & Newman, 7, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 
and Yeovil, Somersetshire ; or Trenerry, Bristol. Aug 27. 

Hore, RoBert EpeEn, Joun Epwin HeatH, and WituraM Leca Hittow, 
Oil Merchants, 37, and 38, Mark-lane Chambers, London, and LodJ- 
street, Limehouse, Middlesex. Sols. Hare & Whitfield, 1, Mitre-court, 
Temple, London. Sept. 20. 

PALMER, ay oo labote Draper, Bicester, Oxfordshire. Sol. Jones, 15, 

on. 

RopiEr, JAMES BickuaM, + lil by neg ng’ Queen-street, 
Exeter. Sol. Petherick, Cathedral-yard, Exeter. Sept. 5 

Seep, Jonn, Grocer and Provision Dealer, Keighley, Yorkshire. Sus. 
Weatherhead & Burr, 41, New Bridge-street, Keighley, Yorkshire. 


Aug. 27. 
Assignments for Benefit of Creditors 
Fripay, Sept. 27, 1861. 


Dosson, Josepu, Confectioner, Liverpool (Barker & Dobson). Sols. 
Dodge & Wynne, 7, Union-court, Castle-street, Liverpool. Aug. 29. 

Fitze, GEORGE, Grocer, Totnes, Devonshire. Sol. C. F, Michelmore, 
Totnes. Sept. 18. 

Horsey, CHARLES Epwarp, Professor of Music, Southfield, Wandsworth, 
yey 4 Sol. W. B. Tarrant, 2, Bond-court, Walbrook, London. 

ug. 

JouNnson, STAKER KENDRICK, and WILLIAM VoxE, Drapers, 61, Newing- 
ton-causeway, Surrey. Sols. Davidson, Bradbury, & Hardwick, Weaver’ ‘s- 
hall, 22, Basinghall-street. Sept. 11. 

PowELt, Joun, Iron Master, Brecon, and Clydach Iron Works, Brecon- 
shire. Sols. Abbott, Lucas, = Leonard, Bristol. Aug. 30. 

SHone, Witt1aMm, Coach Builder & Cab Proprietor, Chester. Sols. Hos- 

& Tatlock, Bridge- eomry Chester. Aug. 27. 

Snow, RicwarD Cnarrett, Grocer, 18, Union-street, Plymouth, Devor.- 
shire. Sol. Rooker, Plymouth. Sept. 16. 

Tompson, JoHN Wittiam, Baker & Grocer, 1, Abercrombie-street, Land- 
awry — Hants. Sols. H. & R. Ford, 170, Queen-street, Portsea. 


pt. 
Bankruypts. 
Tugspay, Sept. 24, 1861. 

Asnwin, Martin Ricuarp, Factor, 27, Islington, Birmingham. Com. 
Sanders: Oct. 4 and 25, at 11: Birmingham o- Ass. Kinnear. Sols. 
Harrison & Wood, Birmingham. Pet. Sept. 

Brown, WILLIAM, A cary, Somersham ty Earith, Huntingdonshire. 
Com. Goulburn: Oct. 7, at 12.30; and Nov. 11, at 12; Basinghall- 
street. Off. Ass. Pennell Sois. Harris & Mee, Bishopsgate- -church- 
yard, London. Pet. Sept. 23. 

CrosTuwalts, JOHN, Merchant, Liverpool. Com. Perry: Oct. 3 and 24, 
at 11; Liverpool. Of. Ass Turner. Sols. Lowndes, Bateson, Lowndes, 
& Ro) , 3, Brunswick-street, Liverpool. Pet. Sept. 23. 

Hoipen, ANDREW, GrorcE HotpEen, Ricuarp Hoipey, & Amos Houper, 
Cotton Manufacturers (Holden, Brothers). Com. Jemmett: Oct. ti 
and Nov. 14, at 12; Manchester. . Ass. Fraser. Sols. Hall & 
Janion, Manchester. Pet. Sept. 9. 

Kent, Georcet Henry, Timber Merchant, Stratford-upon-Avon. Com. 
Sanders: Oct. 7 and Oct. 28, at 11; Birmingham. Of. Ass. Whit- 
more. Sols Hobbes & Slatter, Stratford- -upon-Avon; or James & 
Knight, Birmingham. Pet. Sept. 23. 

Nixon, James, Merchant & Commission Agent, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, and of Liverpool. Com. Perry: Oct. 3 and 23, at 11; Liver- 
pool. Of. ag Turner. Sol. Yates, un., Fenwick-street, Liverpool. 
Pet. Sept. 20. 

SHERwoop, Tuomas, Laceman, Southsea, Portsea, Southampton. Com. 
Holroyd: Océ. 5, at 1; and Nov. J, at 2.30; Basinghall-street. Of Ass. 
Edwards. Sols. Mason, Sturt, & Mason, 1, Gresham-street, London. 
Pet. Sept. 12. 

Warresipe, Witttam, & Grorce Summons, 
Finishers, 34, Gt. Queen-street, Middlesex. 
at 2; and Nov. 4, at 1.30; Basinghall-street. 
Murrough, 18, Warwick-court, Gray’s-inn, London. 


Fripay, Sept. 27, 1861. 
Binney, Ricuarp, & JosepH WALKER Binney, Stock & Share Brokers, 


Gas Engineers & Brass 

Com. Goulburn. Oct. 7, 
Of. Ass. Pennell. Sol. 

Pet, Sept. 21. 


Leeds. Com, West: Oct 11 and Nov. 8, at Il; Leeds. Of. Ags. 
Young. So/s. Bond & Barwick, Leeds. Pet. Sept. "20. 
CuurcHitt, Henry, Builder & Brickmaker, Washi Sussex. Com. 


Goulburn: Oct. hh at 11.30; and Nov. 13, atl; Basinghall-street. 
Of. Ass. Pennell. Sols. J. & J. H. Linklater & Hackwood, 7, Walbrook, 
London. Jet, Sept. 

Davin, Epwasp, a dell & Sheep & Cattle Dealer, Bridgend, >. 
an. Com. Hill: Oct. 8, at 11.30, and Nov. 5, at 11; Bristol. Of. A 
craman, Sols. Edwards & Nalder, Bank-court, Bristol. Pet, Sept. 12. 

FRANKAU, SipNeyY, Importer of Meerschaum Pipes, 79, Bishopgate-street 

Within, London, and 12, eT, “street, Westm nster (Sidney Frankau & 


Co.) Com. Goulburn: Oct. 8, at 11.30, and Nov. 11, at 1; Basinghall- 
street. Off. Ass. Pennell. Bol. Brandon, 15, Essex-street, Strand, 
London. Pet. Sept. 24. 


Hart, Wituiam, & Joun Hart, Drapers & Grocers, Framlingham and 
Dennington, Suffolk. Com. Fonblanque: Oct. 10, at 12, and Nov.8, 
at 11; Basinghall-street. Of’. Ass. Stansfeld. Sols. Mason, Sturt, & 
gre 7, Gresham-street, London, and Miller, Son, & Bugg, Norwich. 
Pet. 


HENLEY, Wusux, Printer, Bookseller, & Stationcr, 1, Southgate-street, 


Gleucester. Com. Hill: Oct. 8 and Nov. 4, at = Bristol. Og. Ass. 
Acraman. Sol. Wilkes, Gloucester. Pet. Sept. 

Lyon, Joun Dicxon, Commission Agent, K Hull. Com. Ayr- 
ton: Oct. i6 and Nov, 13, at 12; Kingston- upon- ull. Qf. dss. Car- 


rick. Sols, Eaton & Beilby, Hull. Pet. Sept. 25. , 
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MattetT, Georcr Isapoke, Corn Dealer, 8, Westbourne-grove, CUTTS. 

water, Middlesex. Com. Goulburn : Oct. 8 at 11, and Noy, 11, ‘Si 
hall-street. Off. fon Es Pennell. fem Willoughby, Cox, 

13, Clifford’s-inn, Loudon. Pet. Sept. 1 

Riper, Jon gm Forest Hill, Kent, ia lately ing on business as 

a Chemist & Druggist, 10, Freeschool-street, St. John’s, Southwark, 

rs urrey. Com. Goulburn; Oct. 8, at 2.80: and Nov. 18, at 1.30; 
Basinghall-street. Of". Ass. Pennell, Sols. Lawrence, Smith, & Fawdon, 
12, Bread-street, Cheapside, London. Pet. Sept. 26. 

SOTHERAN, JouN, ” jun. .» Builder & General Dealer, ——. Com. 
Sanders: Oct 10 and 29, at 11; Nottingham. Of. Ass. . Bol. 

Nottingham. Pet. 


Preston, Sept. 

WEATHERLEY, FREDERICK, Draper, 7 Old Chapel-row, Kentish. Town, 
Middlesex.. Com. Goulburn: Oct. 7, at 1, and Nov. 13, at 12; Basing- 
pall-street. Og. Ass. Pennell. Sols. Sole, Tarner, & Turner; 68, 
Aliermanbury, London. Pet. Sept. 20. 

Wui rey; Josep, Brass Founder, Leeds. Com. West: Oct, 7 and Nov. 
8, at 11; Leeds. Of. Ass. Young. Sol. ba Pet. Sept. 26. 

Cowkeeper & Dairyman, Up’ r Slough, 
Com. Goulburn : Oct. 8, at 12.30, and Nov. 13, at i; 
Basingh . Of. -, Pennell. Sol. Cordwell, 22, College" 
hill, London. Pet. Sept. 
shares ANNULLED, 
TuxsDay, Sept. 24, 1861. 

Coomss, Wittiam Gonecan, Merchant, St. Peter’s-hill, Doctors’-com- 
coms, London, and of Halifax, Mova Scotia. Sept. 21. 

Levy, JosEPa, General Dealer, $anery-pavtianet, London, Aug. I. 


Furay, Sept. 27, 1861; 


SHARPLES, Josrrn, Soft Soap Manufacturer & Manufacturing Chemist 
Ashton Old-road, Ardwick, near Manchester, Sept. 25. 
MEETINGS FOR PROOF OF DEBTS. 
Tugspay, Sept. 24, 1861. 
ae Dewatnst, Worsted Spinner and Commission Agent, Halifax. Oct. 
8, at 11; Leeds.—THomas Leg, Merchant, 5, George-yard, Lombard- 
be ted London, and 1, Edmund-street, B m. Oct. 3, at 1.30; 
Basinghall-street. —JaMEs JONES Saxt, Glass er and Patent Coffin 
Manufacturer, Birmingham, Noy. 11, at 11; Birmingham.—Gerorce 
Witson Wagrp, Publican, Worcester. Nov. 4. at gs ham.— 
RoBperT OVERBURY, Hotel Keeper, by meng oy 
Nov. 4, at 11; Birmingham.—Wint1am Ros Maven t eniigpemn. 
Nov. 4, at 11; Birmingham.—Gegor¢ce foot. rket Gardener, Perry 
Barr, Staffordshire. Nov. 7, at 11; Birmingham. 


Faway, Sept. 27, 1861. 

Tuomas Coates, Publican and Wine and Spirit Merchant, Sunderland, 
Oct. 8, at 11; Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Wittiam nese a Grocer and 
Tea Dealer, Wolverhampton. Noy. 1, at J1; Birmingham.- Gseorce 
Bowiex Mepiey, Underwriter, Highbury-park, North, Islington, Mid- 
dlesex, and 34, Great Tower-street, and of house, Lon- 
don. Oct. 19, at 11; Basinghall. ARMAN, Corn 
Dealer and Coal Merchant, Littlewick, Whith Waltham, Berks. Oct. 19, 
at 11; Basinghall-street.—Jonn Capman, Brick Maker, Upholland 
and Billinge, Lancaster. Oct. 21, at 11; Liverpool. 








RITISH MUTUAL INVESTMENT, LOAN 
and DISCOUNT COMPANY (Limited), 
17, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON;E.C. 
Capital, £200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10each. £3 per share paid. 


CHAIRMAN. 
METCALF HOPGOOD, Esq., Bishopsgate-strect. 


SoLicitors. 
Messrs. PATTESON & COBBOLD, 3, Bedford-row. 


MANAGER. 
CHARLESJAMES THICKE, Esq.,17, New Bridge-street. 
INVESTMENTS.—The present rate of interest on money ited 


=. FOR SALE, , pr SLouen, a 
fortable Residence, and 26 atres of 
Apply to Mr. Srspugns, Estate pert ys 79, City-road, 





OMERSET.—Freehold Gentleman’s Ri 
8 acres of Rich Pastire Land, FOR SALE. Price £2;200. 
Apply to Mr. SrerHens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury; 


UCKINGHAM.—FOR SALE; Freehold E 
450 acres, lying in a ring fence. 
Apply to Mr. Srernens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, Finsbury: 


NAMBRIDGESHIRE. — FOR SALE, 
Estate of about 200 acres, lying in a ring fence. : 
Apply to Mr. SrerHens, Estate Agent; 79, City-road, Finsbury, ” 


Bes near ASCOT.—For SALE & 
hold Cottage Residence and 11 Acres of Land. Price 
Apply to Mr. SrerHens, Estate Agent, 79, City-road, F 


OR SALE, THREE FREEHOLD VILL 
at Wood Green. Price £1,000, clear yearly rental of £75. 
Apply to Mr. SternEns, Estate Agent, 79, City-road 


ICTURE FRAMES.—Cheap and Good Gilt Fira 
for Oil Pain 2 4 by 24, 4 inches wide, 20s. Deena 
for Dra i4. y 16,42. each. The re Union 
gaperier 'g (8 le, at the lowest prices. Neat 
rtraits, 18. 6d. each. Gilt Room Bowel 
a cleaned, lined, and restored ; old frames re-gilt Bw, | 
trade and country dealers supplied with gilt and fancy wood mo 
print, &c. German Prints 5s. per @ozen. Neat Gilt Frames, 178 
with glass complete, 1s. 6d. each, CHARLES REES, Carver, Gi 
Mount Maker, and Print Seller, 36, Holborn, opposite Chancery-lane, 


i ‘ ~ joe 
HOSE WHO ARE ABOUT TO F UF 
mag * — a3 bag ig te sor — Stock of F ish! 

mo : ro-Siiver Irons, 

Mache ‘Tra : Baths, Toilette Forhitare, Gas Ch cus, Japan 

Lamps. All articles marked in plain figures. 
THOMPSON’S Electro Silver Spoons, 36s: ; Forks, 84s. dozen: 
THOMPSON’S Ivory Balance Table Knives, 16s., 228., 28s. dozen. 

25, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
Carriage paid to Railway Stations. Send for a Furnishing List. 
IMPORTER OF PURE COLZA OIL. 


AMPTULICON or PATENT INDIA-RUBBI 
AND CORK FLOORCLOTH. Warm, noiseless, and impery 
to damp, as supplied to the Houses of Parliament, British Mi 
— Castle, Buckingham Palace, and numerous public and p 
0 
F. G. TRESTRAIL & Co., 19 & 20, Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—South London Works, Lambeth. 
RELOAR’S CORK FLOOR CLOTH, or KAM 


TULICON, COCOA NUT MATTING, and DOOR MATS. | 
quality and moderate prices. 


T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 





























with the Company for fixed periods, or subject to an agreed noses of with- 
drawal, is 5 per cent. 

LOANS.—Advances are made, in sums from £50 to £1,000, upon ap- 
proved personal and other security, he ae by easy instalments, ex- 
tending over any period not exceeding 10 

Applications for the new issue of lig may we made to the Secretary, 
of whom Prospectuses, the last Annual Report, and every information can, 
be obtained. JOSEPH K. JACKSON, Secretary. 


ONDON INVESTMENT COMPANY.—Forty 


£10 Shares for Sale, £2 had a bargain. Interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent. recei ev hae Chace yas 


Apply by letter, N. & B., 59, Carey-street, Lincolin’s-inn, 


A ete REGISTER: Being a & Cotnplete Alpha- 
rears ear ieee brie 
Set echo aie Large Post Folic, price £233. 


London: Yares & ALEXsNDER, ae: 32a, Ludgate-hill. 











EXZOR and BENDON’S TWO GUINEA BIN- 
TELD or OPERA GLASS sent carriage free, - 
ceipt of post-office ys to any part of the United Kingdom othe 
power of this instrument renders it adapted to answer the 
combined purposes of telescope and opera glass. It will define beng 
distinctly at ten miles distance; is suitable tor the mag 
tained of KEYZOR and SENDON (toutes ven te oe 
successors to roar er "Son 
cians, 0, High Holborn, London, W.C. og 
Tlustrated Price List of and Math 
Fone = Optical ematical Instruments free, on 





AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the best Hair Dy 

England. Grey, red,or rusty hair dyed instantly to beautiful and 
brown or black without the least injury to hair or skin, and theille 
of bad dyes remedied.—Sold at all Chemists and Perfumers of repute; 
by the proneiater, poy GILLinewaTeER, 148, Holborn-bars, and 96, G 
road. Sent free ~~. Sepa station in the kingdom in cases; 2 
5s. 6d., and 10s, od. eac’ a: 


YSPEPSIA and FITS —Dr. > Phel Brot 
was for several years so badly y a that {0 

pert of the Fie he wee qaaened te hs lly cures 

a prescription him by a young cla duirtoyins ee “thi pres 

tion, ven nim by ® mere ci, w oh 

e ly who has taken sore alee ee ea 

in cases of, fits as of oa All of 

any h ’s. Those " Ginentiptieh, Wie c 

asthma, will receive come apn aed using my rem 

this valuable prescription to 4 on the rae of it 

pay postage.—Address, Dr, vid HELPS. BROWN, No. 5 

Covent-garden, London. 


OLLOWAY’S ee. — GOOD pate ~ 
Every one has ay exes the sudden 2 

from gaiety to 5 seed wind Gal weather oftentimes 

blame, when a fau! of the 

Holloway’s Pills 

stomach and im 

fulness and 























